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INTRODUCTION 


The Sanskrit text of the Buddha-^arita was published 
at the b^inning of last year in the ‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia/ 
and the following English translation is now included in 
the series of ‘ Sacred Books of the East.* It is an early 
Sanskrit poem written in India on the legendary history 
of Buddha, and therefore contains much that is of interest 
for the history of Buddhism, beside its special import- 
ance as illustrating the early history of classical Sanskrit 
literature. 

It is ascribed to Axvaghosha ; and, although there were 
several writers who bore that name, it seems most probable 
that our author was the contemporary and spiritual adviser 
of Kanishka in the first century of oi r era. Hioucn 
Thsang, who left India in A.D. 645, mentions him with 
Deva, NigAi^na, and Kumfiralabdha, ‘as the four suns 
which illumine the world but our fullest account is 
g^ven by I-tsing, who visited India in 673. He states that 
Ajvaghosha was an ancient author who composed the 
Alamk&ra-j&stra and the Buddha-ferita-kAvya, — the latter 
work being of course the present poem. Beside these 
two works he also composed the hymns ki honour of 
Buddha and the three holy beings AmitAbha, Avalokite- 
jvara, and MahAsthAma, which were chanted at the evening 
service of the monasteries. * In the five countries of India 
and in the countries of the Southern ocean they recite 
these poems, because they express a store of ideas and 
meaning in a few words V A solitary stanza (VIII, 13) is 

‘ Julien't TnuiiladoB, toL tt, p. * 14 . 

* See M. Fnjiflmiia, JoBrnul Aiiatiqiie, 1888, p. 435. 
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quoted from the Buddha-^arita in R 4 yamuku/a*s commen- 
tary on the Amarakosha I, i. i, a, and also by U,gfvala- 
datta in his commentary on the U;/&di-s(itras I, 156 ; and 
five stanzas are quoted as from A^aghosha in Vallabha- 
deva*s SubhishitSLvali, which bear a great resemblance to 
his style, though they are not found in the extant portion 
of this poem 

The Buddha->&arita was translated into Chinese^ by 
Dharmaraksha in the fifth century, and a translation of 
this was published by the Rev. S. Beal in the present 
series; it was also translated into Tibetan in the seventh 
or eighth century. The Tibetan as well as the Chinese 
version consists of twenty-eight chapters, and carries down 
the life of Buddha to his entrance into Nirv 4 ;ia and the 
subsequent division of the sacred relics. The Tibetan 
version appears to be much closer to the original Sanskrit 
than the Chinese ; in fact from its verbal accuracy we can 
often reproduce the exact words of the original, since 
certain Sanskrit words are always represented by the same 
Tibetan equivalents, as for instance the prepositions pre- 
fixed to verbal roots. I may here express an earnest hope 
that we may still ere long have an edition and translation 
of the Tibetan version, if some scholar can be found to 
complete Dr. Wenzels unfinished labour. He had devoted 
much time and thought to the work ; I consulted him 
in several of my difficulties, and it is from him that I 
derived all my information about the Tibetan renderings. 
This Tibetan version promises to be of great help in 
restoring the many corrupt readings which still remain in 
our faulty Nepalese MSS. 

Only thirteen books of the Sanskrit poem claim to be 
Arvaghosha's composition; the last four books are an 
attempt by a modern Nepalese author to supply the loss 
of the original. He tells us this honestly in the colophon, 


Professor Peterson has remarked that two stanzas out of the hve occur in 
Bhartrfhari's Nlti-rataka. 

* We have for the present classed the Buddha-iarita with the Mahftyftna 
SOtras in default of more exact information. 
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— ‘having searched for them everywhere and not found 
them, four cantos have been made by me, Amrftananda, — 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.* He 
adds the date 950 of the Nepalese era, corresponding to 
1830 A.D.; and we have no difficulty in identifying the 
author. Rd^endralal Mitra in his ‘ Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature* mentions Am;7tananda as the author of two 
Sanskrit treatises and one in Newari ; he was probably 
the father of the old pa/z^fit of the Residency at Ka/m^/zdi^u, 
Gu;/^nanda, whose son Indrananda holds the office at 
present. Dr. D. Wright informs me that the family seem 
to have been the recognised historians of the counlr}'', and 
keepers of the MS. treasures of sundry temples. The four 
books are included in this translation as an interesting 
literary curiosity. The first portion of the fourteenth 
book agrees partly with the Tibetan and Chinese, and 
AmrUananda may have had access to some imperfect 
copy of this portion of the original ; but after that his 
account is quite independent, and has no relation to the 
two versions. 

In my preface to the edition of the Sanskrit text I have 
tried to show that Ajvaghosha's poem appears to have 
exercised an important influence on the succeeding poets 
of the classical period in India. When we compare the 
description in the seventh book of the Raghuvawja of the 
ladies of the city crowding to see prince A^a as he passes 
by from the Svaya;//vara where the princess Bho^}'d has 
chosen him as her husband, with the episode in the third 
book of the Buddha-^arita (jlokas 13-24) ; or the description 
of Kama’s assault on 5 iva in the Kum^rasawbhava with that 
of Mira’s temptation of Buddha in the thirteenth book, we 
can hardly fail to trace some connection. There is a 
similar resemblance between the description in the fifth 
book of the Rimaya;/a, where the monkey Hanumat 
enters Riva;7a*s palace by night, and sees his wives asleep 
in the seraglio and their various unconscious attitudes, and 
the description in the fifth book of the present poem where 
Buddha on the night of his leaving his home for ever sees 
the same unconscious sight in his own palace. Nor may 
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we forget that in the R^m^ya//a the description is merely 
introduced as an ornamental episode ; in the Buddhist poem 
it is an essential element in the story, as it supplies the final 
impulse which stirs the Bodhisattva to make his escape 
from the world. These different descriptions became after- 
wards commonplaces in Sanskrit poetry, like the catalogue 
of the ships in Greek or Roman epics ; but they may veiy 
well have originated in connection with definite incidents 
in the Buddhist sacred legend. 

The Sanskrit MSS. of Nepal are always negligently 
transcribed and abound with corrupt passages, which it is 
often very difficult to detect and restore. My printed text 
leaves many obscure lines which will have to be cleared up 
hereafter by more skilful emendations. I have given in the 
notes to the translation some further emendations of my 
own, and I have also added several happy conjectures 
which continental scholars have kindly suggested to me 
by letter ; and I gladly take this opportunity of adding in 
a foot-note some which I received too late to insert in their 
proper places \ 

I have endeavoured to make my translation intelligible 
to the English reader, but many of the verses in the 
original are very obscure. Arvaghosha employs all the 
resources of Hindu rhetoric (as we might well expect if 
I-tsing is right in ascribing to him an ‘ alaiwkira-rlstra ’), 
and it is often difficult to follow his subtil turns of thought 
and remote allusions ; but many passages no doubt owe 
their present obscurity to undetected mistakes in the text 
of our MSS. In the absence of any commentary (except 
so far as the diffuse Chinese translation and occasional 
reference to the Tibetan have supplied the want) I have 
been necessarily left to my own resources, and I cannot 
fail to have sometimes missed my author’s meaning, 
Fr&fitmlabhye phale mohid udb^hur iva v&mana// ; 

* Dr. von Boehtliogk suggests vUai&mMn VIII, 3, and <vilawba- 

in VIII, ai, — ^two certain emendations. Professor Kielhom would read 
* nabhasy eva * in XIII, 47 for ' nayaty eva,' and 'tatraiva nlatkiam rfshim ' in 
XIII, 5a Professor Biibltf would read ' priyatanayas tanaya^ in 1 , Sy, and 
«naUtyi^aAa'inIV,8o. 
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but I have tried to do my best, and no one will welcome 
more cordially any light which others may throw on the 
passages which I have misunderstood. 

The edition of the original text was dedicated to my old 
friend Professor F. Max Muller, and it is a sincere gratifi- 
cation to me that this translation will appear in the same 
volume with similar translations from his pen. 


Cambridgi : 

Feb. I, 1894. 


E. B. C. 




THE BUDDHA-A'ARITA 


OF 

A5VAGHOSHA. 


BOOK I. 

1. That Arhat is here saluted, who has no 
counterpart, — ^who, as bestowing the supreme hap- 
piness, surpasses (Brahman) the Creator, — who, as 
driving away darkness, vanquishes the sun, — and, 
as dispelling all burning heat, surpasses the beautiful 
moon. 

2. There was a city, the dwelling-place' of the 
great saint Kapila, having its sides surrounded by 
the beauty of a lofty broad table-land as by a line of 
clouds, and itself, with its high-soaring palaces^, 
immersed in the sky. 

3. By its pure and lofty system of government it, 
as it were, stole the splendour of the clouds of 
Mount Kail&sa, and while it bore the clouds which 
came to it through a mistake, it fulfilled the imagina- 
tion which had led them thither ®. 

4. In that city, shining with the splendour of 
gems, darkness like poverty could find no place; 

’ Vastu seems used here for vSstu. ' Dhishnya. 

* They had thought that it was Kail&sa. 
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prosperity shone resplendently, as with a smile, from 
the joy of dwelling with such surpassingly excellent 
citizens. 

5. With its festive arbours, its arched gateways 
and pinnacles *, it was radiant with jewels in every 
dwelling ; and unable to find any other rival in the 
world, it could only feel emulation with its own 
houses. 

6. There the sun, even although he had retired, 
was unable to scorn the moon-like faces of its women 
which put the lotuses to shame, and as if from the 
access of passion, hurried towards the western ocean 
to enter the (cooling) water. 

7. ‘Yonder Indra has been utterly annihilated by 
the people when they saw the glories* acquired 
by the .SSkyas,' — uttering this scoff, the city strove 
by its banners with gay-fluttering streamers to wipe 
away every mark of his existence. 

8. After mocking the water-lilies even at night 
by the moonbeams which rest on its silver pavi- 
lions, — by day it assumed the brightness of the 
lotuses through the sunbeams falling on its golden 
palaces. 

9. A king, by name 3 'uddhodana, of the kindred 
of the sun, anointed to stand at the head of earth’s 
monarchs, — ruling over the city, -adorned it, as a 
bee-inmate a full-blown lotus®. 

10. The very best of kings with his train ever 


* Or towers? (siwhakar«ai^). 

? For the genitive yajasim, see Tin, II, 3. 52 (adhigartha). 

* V& is used for iva in *Sijup. Badha, III, 63, IV, 35; Meghad. 
82. (Cf. infra, IV, 44.) Puridhira^ara seems used adverbially. 
Cf.thelinein Vikramorv. kusumany arerate sha/pada^ Could 
it mean * as a though^ the lotus of the heart ?* 
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near him — intent on liberality yet devoid of pride • 
a sovereign, yet with an ever equal eye thrown on 
all®, — of gentle nature and yet with wide-reaching 
majesty^. 

11. Falling smitten by his arm in the arena of 
battle, the lordly elephants of his enemies bowed 
prostrate with their heads pouring forth quantities 
of pearls as if they were offering handfuls of flowers 
in homage. 

12. Having dispersed his enemies by his pre- 
eminent majesty as the sun disperses the gloom of 
an eclipse, he illuminated his people on every side, 
showing them the paths which they were to follow. 

1 3. Duty, wealth, and pleasure under his guidance 
assumed mutually each other’s object, but not the 
outward dress ; yet as if they still vied together 
they shone all the brighter in the glorious career of 
their triumphant success 

14. He, the monarch of the 3 ' 4 kyas, of native 
pre-eminence, but whose actual pre-eminence was 
brought about by his numberless councillors of 
exalted wisdom, shone forth all the more gloriously, 
like the moon amidst the stars shining with a light 
like its own ®. 

15. To him there was a queen, named M4)ri, as if 
free from all deceit (mdyi) — ^an effulgence proceeding 

^ Also * though the highest of mountains, yet bearing his ^ings 
(uncut)/ 

* Or if applied to an elephant, *not in rut/ 

* Or with a double meaning in tra, * though like «Siva, yet with 
even eyes,' i. e. not three. 

* Or ‘ like the moon, yet widely burning (like the sun).* 

^ Or perhaps ' shining with undiminished splendour.’ If we read 
akritSnyath&bhaA it n^ould ru|i, ‘shining with its light undimmed 
by the stars/ 
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from his effulgence, like the splendour of the sun 
when it is free from all the influence of darkness, — 
a chief queen in the united assembly of all queens, 

1 6. Like a mother to her subjects, intent on their 
welfare, — devoted to all worthy of reverence like 
devotion itself, — shining on her lord’s family like the 
goddess of prosperity, — she was the most eminent of 
goddesses to the whole world. 

17. Verily the life of women is always darkness, 
yet when it encountered her, it shone brilliantly ; 
thus the night does not retain its gloom, when it 
meets with the radiant crescent of the moon. 

18. ‘This people, being hard to be roused to 
wonder in their souls, cannot be influenced by me if 
I come to them as beyond their senses,’ — so saying. 
Duty abandoned her own subtile nature and made 
her form visible. 

19. Then falling from the host of beings in the 
Tushita heaven *, and illumining the three worlds, 
the most excellent of Bodhisattvas suddenly entered 
at a thought into her womb, like the Naga-king 
entering the cave of Nanda. 

20. Assuming the form of a huge elephant white 
like Himalaya, armed with six tusks with his face 
perfumed with flowing icho-, he entered the womb 
of the queen of king 5 uddhodana, to destroy the 
evils of the world. 

21. The guardians of the world hastened from 
heaven to mount watch over the world’s one true 
ruler ; thus the moonbeams, though they shine 


‘ For tushttit kiy&t, cf. tushite devanikiya upapanni, 
Dtvyavad. p 83; and tushitakiyika, Lalitav. p. 142. 

' Cf. the Pali ^/iaddanto, and the Lalitav. shai/danta. 
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everywhere, are especially bright on Mount Kai- 
lisa. 

22. MayA also, holding him in her womb, like a 
line of clouds holding a lightning-flash, relieved the 
people around her from the sufferings of poverty by 
raining showers of gifts. 

23. Then one day by the kings permission the 
queen, having a great longing in her mind, went 
with the inmates of the gynaeceurn into the garden 
Lumbint. 

24. As the queen supported herself by a bough 
which hung laden with a weight of flowers, the 
Bodhisattva suddenly came forth, cleaving open 
her womb. 

5 ’ At that time the constellation Pushya was 
auspicious, and from the side of the queen, who was 
purified by her vow, her son was born for the 
welfare of the world, without pain and w'ithout 
illness. 

26. Like the sun bursting from a cloud in the 
morning, — so he too, when he was born from his 
mothers womb, made the world bright like gold, 
bursting forth with his rays which dispelled the 
darkness. 

27. As soon as he was born the thousand-eyed 
(Indra) well-pleased took him gently, bright like a 
golden pillar ; and two pure streams of water fell 
down from heaven upon his head with piles of 
Mand^ra flowers. 

28 Carried about by the chief suras, and delighting 
them with the rays that streamed from his body, he 


* From this point the TiL)etan and Chinese versions agree more 
or less closely with the Sanskrit text. 
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surpassed in beauty the new moon as it rests on a 
mass of evening clouds. 

29. As was Aurva’s birth from the thigh and 
Pr*thi’’s from the hand®, and M^ndhitri’s, who was 
like Indra himself, from, the forehead *, and Kakshl- 
vat’s from the upper end of the arm *, — thus too 
was his birth (miraculous). 

30. Having thus in' due time issued from the 
womb, he shone as if he had come down from 
heaven, he who had not been born in the natural 
way, — he who was born full of wisdom, not foolish, — 
as if his mind had been purified by countless aeons 
of contemplation. 

31. With glory, fortitude, and beauty he shone 
like the yoxmg sun descended upon the earth ; when 
he was gazed at, though of such surpassing bright- 
ness, he attracted all eyes like the moon. 

32. With the radiant splendour of his limbs he 
extinguished like the sun the splendour of the lamps; 
with»his beautiful hue as of precious gold he illu- 
minated all the quarters of space. 

33. Unflurried, with the lotus-sign in high relief®, 
far-striding, set down with a stamp, — seven such 
firm footsteps did he then take, — he who was like 
the constellation of the seven mhis. 

34. ‘ I am born for supreme knowledge, for the 
welfare of the world, — thus this is my last birth,’ — 

* Mahibh. I, 2610. * Vishfiu Pur. I, 13. 

* According to the Mahabh. Ill, 1. 10450, he was born from his 
father’s left side, but cf. Vishwu Pur. IV, 2. 

* The MSS. vary between bhu^imra and bhu^imsa ; we might 
conjecture bhu^agraderit, but bhu^awradejat is tiie only 
reading in V, 56. Beal I, 10 has ‘ the annpit.’ 

* Ab^asamudgatini. Cf. Beal I, 16, note. 
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thus did he of lion gait, gazing at the four quarters, 
utter a voice full of auspicious meaning. 

35. Two streams of water bursting from heaven, 
bright as the moon’s rays, having tlje power of heat 
and cold, fell down upon that peerless one’s benign* 
head to give refreshment to his body. 

36. His body lay on a bed with a royal canopy 
and a frame shining with gold, and supported by 
feet of lapis lazuli, and in his honour the yaksha- 
lords stood round guarding him with golden lotuses 
in their hands. 

37. The gods in homage to the son of M 4 y 4 , 
with their heads bowed at his majesty, held up a 
white umbrella in the sky and muttered the highest 
blessings on his supreme wisdom. 

38. The great dragons' in their great thirst for 
the Law*, — they who had had the privilege of 
waiting on the past Buddhas, — gazing with eyes of 
intent devotion, fanned * him and strewed Mandira 
flowers over him. 

39. Gladdened through the influence of the birth 
of the TathSgata, the gods of pure natures and 
inhabiting pure abodes * were filled with joy, though 
all passion was extinguished, for the sake of the 
world ® drowned in sorrow. 

40. When he was bom, the earth, though 
fastened down by (Himalaya) the monarch- of 
mountains, shook like a ship tossed by the wind ; 
and from a cloudless sky there fell a shower full of 
lotuses and water-lilies, and perfumed with sandal- 
wood. 


, ' Mahoragfi^. 

’ Avya^an. 

* Reading hitfiya. 


' Cf. infra, rioka 54. 

* 5 ttddhSdhiv&s&A. 
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41^ Pleasant breezes blew soft to the touch, 
dropping down heavenly garments ; the very sun, 
though still the same, shone with augmented light, 
and fire gleamed, unstirred, with a gentle lustre. 

42. In the north-eastern part of the dwelling a 
well of pure water appeared of its own accord, 
wherein the inhabitants of the gynaeceum, filled 
with wonder, perfcirmed their rites as in a sacred 
bathing- place. 

43. Through the troops of heavenly visitants, who 
came seeking religious merit, the pool itself received 
strength to behold Buddha, and by means of its 
trees bearing flowers and perfumes it eagerly offered 
him worship. 

44. The flowering trees at once produced their 
blossoms, while their fragrance was borne aloft in all 
directions by the wind, accompanied by the songs of 
bewildered female bees, while the air w'as inhaled 
and ab<^orbed by the many snakes (gathering 
near) ’. 

45. Sometimes there resounded* on both sides 
songs mingled with musical instruments and labours, 
and lutes also, drums, tambourines, and the rest, — 
from women adorned with dancing bracelets. 

46. ‘ ^ That royal law which neither Bhrfgu nor 
Ahgiras ever made, those two great seers the 
founders of families, their two sons .S'ukra and 
Vrfhaspati left revealed at the end. 

* Serpents are called viyubhaksha. Sec Ind. Sprliche, III, 
4738, and Raghuvamra XIII, 12. Cf. also infra, VII, 15. 

’ Vint^itam, ‘it was manifested by,’ Can tat mean ‘then’ or 
‘ there ? ’ 

’ We learn from rloka 52 that this is a speech uttered by the 
Brahmans of the court. 
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47. ‘Yea, the son of Sarasvatl* proclaimed that 
lost Veda which they had never seen in former 
ages, — Vyisa rehearsed that in many forms, which 
Varish//^a helpless could not compile ; 

48. ‘The voice ofVdlmiki uttered its poetry which 
the great seer A'yavana could not compose; and 
that medicine which Atri never invented the wise 
son of Atri ^ proclaimed after him ; 

49. ‘ That Brahmanhood which Kunka never 
attained, — his son, O king, found out the means to 
gain it; (so) Sagara made a bound for the ocean, 
which even the Ikshvikus had not fixed before 
him. 

50. ‘ Canaka attained a power of instructing the 
twice-born in the rules of Yoga which none other 
had ever reached ® ; and the famed feats of the 
grandson of 5 '(ira ^ (Krfsh«a) 6'hra and his peers were 
powerless to accomplish. 

51. ‘ Therefore it is not age nor years which are 
the criterion ; different persons win pre-eminence in 
the world at different places ; those mighty exploits 
worthy of kings and sages, when left undone by the 
ancestors, have been done by the sons. 

52. The king, being thus consoled and congratu- 
lated by those well-trusted Brahmans, dismissed 
from his mind all unwelcome suspicion and rose to 
a still higher degree of joy; 

53. And well-pleased he gave to those most 
excellent of the twice-born rich treasures with all 

' The Vishwu Pur. (Ill, 3) says that Sarasvata arranged the 
Vedas in the ninth age, as Varish/Aa in the eighth. 

* Atreya is the proclaimer of the Aaraka-sawhilS. 

• Cf. A'Aindogya Upan. V, 3, 7 

‘ Read ShureA for SauraiA. 
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due honour, — ‘ May he become the ruler of the earth 
according to your words, and may he retire to the 
woods when he attains old age.’ 

54. Then having learned by signs and through 
the power of his penances this birth of him who was 
to destroy all birth, the great seer Asita in his thirst 
for the excellent Law’ came to the palace of the 
vSiftkya king. 

55. Him shining with the glory of sacred know- 
ledge and ascetic observances, the king’s own priest, 
— himself a special student among the students of 
sacred knowledge, — introduced into the royal palace 
with all due reverence and respect. 

56. He entered into the precincts of the king’s 
gynaeceum, which was all astir with the joy arisen 
from the birth of the young prince, — grave from his 
consciousness of power, his pre-eminence in asceticism, 
and the weight of old age. 

57. Then the king, having duly honoured the 
sage, who was seated in his seat, with water for the 
feet and an arghya offering, invited him (to speak) 
with all ceremonies of respect, as did Antideva* in 
olden time to Va^ish/^a : 

58. ‘ I am indeed fortunate, this my family is the 
object of high favour, that thou shouldst have come 
to visit me ; be pleased to command what I should 
do, O benign one ; I am thy disciple, be pleased to 
show thy confidence in me.’ 

59. The sage, being thus invited by the king, 
filled with intense feeling as was due, uttered his 

' Cf. f loka 38 a. 

' See IX, 30 , 60. C reads Atideva, i.e. Indra? [The Tibetan 
reads Antadeva, ' in the end dwelling god ’ or ‘ end havuig god.’ 
H. W.] 
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deep and solemn words, having his large eyes opened 
wide with wonder : 

60. ‘ This is indeed worthy of thee, great-souled 
as thou art, fond of guests, liberal and a lover of 
duty, — that thy mind should be thus kind towards 
me, in full accordance with thy nature, family, 
wisdom, and age. 

61. ‘This is the true way in which those seer- 
kings of old, rejecting through duty all trivial riches*, 
have ever flung them away as was right, — being 
poor in outward substance but rich in ascetic 
endurance. 

62. ‘ But hear now the motive for my coming and 
rejoice thereat ; a heavenly voice has been heard by 
me in the heavenly path, that thy son has been born 
for the sake of supreme knowledge. 

63. ‘ Having heard that voice and applied my 
mind thereto, and having known its truth by sigpis, 
I am now come hither, with a longing to see the 
banner of the ^iikya race, as if it were Indra’s banner 
being set up 

64. Having heard this address of his, the king, 
with his steps bewildered with joy, took the prince, 
who lay on his nurse’s side, and showed him to the 
holy ascetic. 

65. Thus the great seer beheld the king’s son 
with wonder, — his foot marked with a wheel, his 
fingers and toes webbed, with a circle of hair be- 
tween his eyebrows, and signs of vigour like an 
elephant. 

66 . Having beheld him seated on his nurse’s side, 

' Or ‘all riches which were trifling in comparison with duty.’ 

* In allusion to a festival in parts of India ; cf. Schol. Raghu- 
vasua IV, 3. (Cf. Mrs. Guthrie's Year in an Indian Fort, voL ii.) 
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like the son of Agni (Skanda) seated on Devi’s side, 
he stood with the tears hanging on the ends of 
his eyelashes’, and sighing he looked up towards 
heaven. 

67. But seeing Asita with his eyes thus filled with 
te^rs, the king was agitated through his love for his 
son, and with his hands clasped and his body bowed 
he thus asked him in a broken voice choked with 
weeping, 

68. ‘One wnose beauty has little to distinguish 
it from that of a divine sage^, and whose brilliant 
birth has been su wonderful, and for whom thou 
hast prophesied a transcendent future, — wherefore, 
on seeing him, do tears come to thee, O reverend 
one ? 

69. ‘Is the prince, O holy man, destined to a long 
life? Surely he cannot be born for my sorrow’. 

I have with difficulty obtained a handful of water, 
surely it is not death which comes to drink it. 

70. ‘Tell me, is the hoard of my fame free from 
destruction? Is this chief prize of my family .secure ? 
Shall I ever depart happily to another life, — I who 
keep one eye ever awake, even when my son is 
asleep * ? 

71. ‘ Surely this young shoot of my family is not 
born barren, destined only to wither! Speak quickly, 
my lord, 1 cannot wait ; thou well knowest the 
love of near kindred for a son.’ 

72. Knowing the king to be thus agitated through 
his fear of some impending evil, the sage thus ad- 

’ I adopt Prof. Kielhorn’s suggestion, pakshmdntavilambi- 
tdrru^. (ASiita might mean ‘curved on his eyelaslies.’) 

* Or, reading mune, ‘one whose age is so small, O sage.' 

’ Ka^^inna rokdya mama pras&taA. Obscure. 
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dressed him: ‘Let not thy mind, O monarch, be 
disturbed, — all that I have said is certainly true*. 

73. ‘I have no feeling of fear as to his being 
subject to change, but I am distressed for mine own 
disappointment. It is my time to depart, and this 
child is now born, — he who knows that mystery 
hard to attain, the means of destroying birth. 

74. ‘Having forsaken his kingdom, indifferent to 
all worldly objects, and having attained the highest 
truth by strenuous efforts, he will shine forth as a sun 
of knowledge to destroy the darkness of illusion 
in the world. 

75. ' He w'ill deliver by the boat of knowledge the 
distressed world, borne helplessly along, from the 
ocean of mi.sery w-htch throws np sickness as its 
foam, tossing with the waves of old age, and rushing 
with the dreadful onflow of death. 

76. ‘ The thirsty world of living beings will drink 
the flowing stream of his Law, bursting forth with 
the water of wdsdom, enclosed by the banks of strong 
moral rules, delightfully cool wath tontemplalion, 
and filled with religious vows as with rudd)’ geese. 

77. ‘He will proclaim the way of deliverance to 
those afflicted with sorrow, entangled in objects of 
sense, and lost in the forest-paths of worklly exist- 
ence, as to travellers who have lost their way. 

78. ‘ By the rain of the Law he will give gladness 
to the multitude who are consumed in this world 
with that fire of desire whose fuel is worldly objects, 
as a great cloud does with its showers at the end of 
the hot season. 

’ I take asmi as meaning aham (aham ityarthdvyayam), or 
should we read asti ? 
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79. ‘He will break open for the escape of living: 

beings that door whose bolt is desire and whose two 
leaves are ignorance and delusion, — with chat ex- 
cellent blow of the good Law which is so hard to 
And. f 

80. ‘He, the king of the Law, when he has attained 
to supreme knowledge, will achieve the deliver- 
ance from its bonds of the world now overcome by 
misery, destitute of every refuge, and enveloped ir 
its own chains of delusion. 

81. ‘Therefore make no sorrow for him, — that 
belongs rather, kind sire, to the pitiable world of 
human beings, who through illusion or the plea 
sures of desire or intoxication refuse to hear his 
perfect Law. 

82. ‘Therefore since I have fallen short of that 
excellence, though I have accomplished all the 
stages of contemplation, my life is only a failure 
since I have not heard his Law, I count even dwell- 
ing in the highest heaven a misfortune.’ 

83. Having heard these words, the king with his 
queen and his friends abandoned sorrow and re- 
joiced; thinking, ‘such is this son of mine,’ he con- 
sidered that his excellence was his own. 

84. But he let his heart be influenced by the 
thought, ‘ he will travel by the noble path,’ — ^he was 
not in truth averse to religion, yet still he saw alarm 
at the prospect of losing his child. 

85. Then the sage Asita, having made known the 
real fate which awaited the prince to the king who 
was thus disturbed about his son, departed by the 
way of the wind as he had come, his figure watched 
reverentially in his flight. 

86. Having taken his resolution and having seen 
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the son of his younger sister*, the saint, filled 
with compassion, enjoined him earnestly in all kinds 
of ways, as if he were his son, to listen to the sage’s 
words and ponder over them. 

87. The monarch also, being well-pleased at the 
birth of a son, having thrown off all those bonds 
called worldly objects, caused his son to ^o through 
the usual birth-ceremonies in a manner worthy of 
the family. 

88. When ten days were fulfilled after his son’s 
birth, with his thoughts kept under restraint, and 
filled with excessive joy, he offered for his son most 
elaborate sacrifices to the gods with muttered 
prayers, oblations, and all kinds of auspicious 
ceremonies. 

89. And he himself gave to the brahmans for his 
son’s welfare cows full of milk, with no traces of 
infirmity, golden-horned and with strong healthy 
calves, to the full number of a hundred thousand. 

90. Then he, with his soul under strict restraint, 
having performed all kinds of ceremonies which re- 
joiced his heart, on a fortunate day, in an auspicious 
moment, gladly determined to enter his city. 

91. Then the queen with her babe having wor- 
shipped the gods for good fortune, occupied a costly 
palanquin made of" elephants’ tusks, filled with all 
kinds of white flowers, and blazing with gems. 

92. Having made his wife with her child * enter 
first into the city, accompanied by the aged attend- 
ants, the king himself also advanced, saluted by the 

' This was Naradatta, see Lalitavistara, ch. vii. pp. 103, no 
(Foucaux). 

* Apatyandthim might also mean ‘having her child as her 
protector.’ 
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hosts of the citizens, as Indra entering heaven, 
saluted b> the immortals. 

93. The ^akya king, having entered his palace, 
like Bhava ' well-pleased at the birth of K&rttikeya 
with his face full of joy, gave orders for lavish 
expenditure, showing all kinds of honour and 
liberality *. 

94. Thus at the good fortune of the birth of the 
king’s son, that city surnamed after Kapila, with 
all the surrounding inhabitants, was full of gladness 
like the city of the lord of wealth*, crowded with 
heavenly nymphs, at the birth of his son Nalakuvara. 


' Sc. .Siva. * Shawmukha. 

’ Bahuvidhapush/iyaraskaram seems used as an auverb to 
vyadhatta, ‘he made expenditure/ 

Kuvera. 



BOOK IL 

1. From the time of the birth of that son of his, 
who, the true master of himself, was to end all birth 
and old age, the king increased day by day in wealth, 
elephants, horses, and friends as a river increases 
with its influx of waters. 

2. Of different kinds of wealth and jewels, and of 
gold, wrought or unwrought, he found ^ treasures 
of mctnifold variety 2, surpassing even the capacity of 
his desires. 

3. Elephants from H imavat, raging with rut, whom 
not even princes of elephants like Padma ^ could 
teach to go round in circles, came without any effort 
and waited on him. 

4. His city was all astir ^ with the crowds of 
horses, some adorned with various marks and 
decked with new golden trappings, others una- 
dorned and with long flowing manes, — suitable alike 
in strength, gentleness, and costly ornaments 

5. And many fertile cows, with tall calves, ga- 
thered in his kingdom, well nourished and happy, 

* 1 suppose avapi to be used as a middle aorist like abodhi 
(cf. -Sljup. I, 3). Should we read avapa? 

* I take naikatman as ‘of manifold nature.* 

* MahSpadma is the name of the elephant which supports the 
world in the south. 

* I read aptai/^. 
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gentle and without fierceness, and producing excel- 
lent milk. 

6. His enemies became indifferent; indifference 
grew into friendship; his friends became specially 
united ; were there two sides, — one passed into 
oblivion. 

7. Heaven rained in his kingdom in due time 
and place, with the sound of gentle winds and 
clouds, and adorned with wreath's of lightning, 
and without any drawback of showers of stones or 
thunderbolts. 

8. A fruitful crop sprang up according to season, 
even without the labour of ploughing * ; and the 
old plants grew more vigorous in juice and sub- 
stance. 

9. Even at that crisis which threatens danger to 
the body like the collision of battle, pregnant women 
brought forth in good health, in safety, and without 
sickness. 

10. And whereas men do not willingly ask from 
others, even where a surety’s property is available \ 
— at that time even one possessed of slender 
means turned not his face away when solicited. 

11. There was no ruin nor murder®, — nay, there 
was not even one ungenerous to his kinsmen, no 
breaker of obligations, none untruthful nor in- 
jurious, — as in the days of Yaydti the son of 
Nahusha. 

1 2. Those who sought religious merit performed 
sacred works and made gardens, temples, and 

* Tad&>krt'tenSpi krishiframena. 

* I read pratibhvo, though it should be pratibhuva 

* Could n&saubadho (C) mean ‘there was no murderer of any 
one?’ 
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hermitages, wells, cisterns, lakes, and groves, hav- 
ing beheld heaven as it were visible before their 
eyes. 

13. The people, delivered from famine, fear, and 
sickness, dwelt happily as in heaven ; and in mutual 
contentment husband transgressed not against wife, 
nor wife against husband. 

14. None pursued love for mere sensual pleasure ; 
none hoarded wealth for the sake of desires ; none 
practised religious duties for the sake of gaining 
wealth ; none injured living beings for the sake of 
religious duty. 

15. On every side theft and its kindred vices 
disappeared ; his own dominion was in peace and at 
rest from foreign interference’ ; prosperity and plenty 
belonged to him, and the cities in his realm were 
(healthy) like the forests K 

16. When that son was born it was in that 
monarch’s kingdom as in the reign of Manu the 
son of the Sun, — gladness went everywhere and 
evil perished ; right blazed abroad and sin was 
still. 

1 7. Since at the birth of this son of the king such 
a universal accomplishment of all objects took place, 
the king in consequence caused the prince’s name to 
be Sarvirthasiddha ®. 

18. But the queen Miyd, having seen the great 
glory of her new-born son, like some .^/shi of the 

' The Tibetan seems to have read pararokamuktam for 
para/iakramuktam. 

* Cf. VIII, 13 . If we read aranyasya we must translate these 
lines, 'the cities in his kingdom seemed part of the forest 
champaign.' This line appears to be untranslated in the Tibetan. 

' He by whom all objects are accomplished. 
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gods, could not sustain the joy which it brought; 
and that she might not die she went to heaven, 

19. Then the queen’s sister, with an influence like 
a mother’s, undistinguished from the real mother «n 
her affection or tenderness, brought up as her own 
son the young prince who was like the offspring of 
the gods. 

20. Then like the young sun on the eastern moun- 
tain or the fire when fanned by the wind, the prince 
gradually grew in all due perfection, like the moon 
in the fortnight of brightness. 

21. Then they brought him as presents from 
the houses of his friends costly unguents of sandal- 
wood, and strings of gems exactly like wreaths of 
plants, and little golden carriages yoked with 
deer ; 

22. Ornf*ments also suitable to his age, and ele- 
phants, deer, .and horses made of gold carriages 
and oxen decked with rich garments, and carts * gay 
with silver and gold. 

23. Thus indulged with all sorts of such objects 
to please the senses as were suitable to his years, — 
child as he was, he behaved not like a child in gravity, 
purity, wisdom, and dignity. 

24. When he had passed the period of childhoi 'd 
and reached that of middle youth, the young prinv,e 
learned in a few days the various sciences suitable 
to his race, which generally took many years to 
master. 

25. But having heard before from the great seer 
Asita his destined future which was to embrace 

' Cf. Satyavat’s toy horses in Mahabn. Ill, 16670. 

* Gamtri has this meaning in the Amarakosha and Hema- 
yfandra. 
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transurendental happiness, ttie anxious care^ of the 
king of the present .SHkya race turned the prince to 
sensual pleasures. 

26. Then he sought for him from a family of un- 
blemished moral excellence a bride possessed of 
beauty, modesty, and gentle bearing, of wide-spread 
glory, Yauyodhard by name, having a name well 
worthy of her, a very goddess of good fortune. 

27. Then after that the prince, beloved of the 
king his father, he who was like Sanatkum&ra, re- 
joiced in the society of that ^iikya princess as the 
thousand-eyed (Indra) rejoiced with his bride .Sa^^i. 

28. ‘ He might perchance see some inauspicious 
sight which could disturb his mind,’ — thus reflecting 
the king had a dwelling prepared for him apart from 
the busy press in the recesses of the palace. 

29. Then he spent his time in those royal apart- 
ments, furnished with the delights proper for every 
season, gaily decorated like heavenly chariots upon 
the earth, and bright like the clouds of autumn 
amidst the splendid musical concerts of singing- 
women. 

30. With the softly-sourding tambourines beaten 
by the tips of the women’s hands, and ornamented 
with golden rims, and wjth the dances which were 
like the dances of the heavenly nymphs, that palace 
shone like Mount Kaildsa. 

31. There the women delighted him with their 
soft voices, their beautiful pearl-garlands, their play- 
ful intoxication, their sweet laughter, and their stolen 
glances concealed by their brows. 

’ The last pida seems spurious as it is only found in C. 1 h.’.vo 
tried to make some sense by reading buddhiA for vr/ddhiA 
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32. Borne in the arms of these women well-skilled 
in the ways of love, and reckless in the pursuit of 
pleasure, he fell from the roof of a pavilion and yet 
reached not the ground, like a holy sage stepping 
from a heavenly chariot. 

33. Meanwhile the king for the sake of ensuring 
his son’s prosperity and stirred in heart by the destiny 
which had been predicted for him, delighted himself 
in perfect calm, ceased from all evil, practised all 
self-restraint, and rewarded the good 

34. He turned to no sensual pleasures like one 
wanting in self-control ; he felt no violent delight in 
any state of birth * ; he subdued by firmness the rest- 
less horses of the senses ; and he surpassed his 
kindred and citizens by his virtues. 

35. He sought not learning to vex another; such 
knowledge as was beneficent, that only he studied ; 
he wished well to all mankind as much as to his own 
subjects. 

j6. He worshipped also duly the brilliant (Agni) 
that tutelary god of the Aiigirasas, for his son’s long 
life ; and he offered oblations in a large fire, and gave 
gold - and cows to the Brahmans. 

37 - He bathed to purify his body and mind with 
the waters of holy places and of holy feelings ; and 
at the same time he drank the soma-juice as enjoined 
by the Veda, and the heartfelt self-produced happi- 
ness of perfect calm. 

38. He only spoke what was pleasant and not 
unprofitable ; he discoursed about what was true and 
not ill-natured he could not speak even to himself 


* Can ^anani mean mdtngrdma ? 
^ Of pearls ? (krirana.) 
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for very shame a false pleasant thing or a harsh 
truth. 

39. In things which required to be done, whether 
they were pleasant or disagreeable, he found no 
reason either for desire or dislike ; he pursued the 
advantageous which could be attained without 
litigation * ; he did not so highly value sacrifice. 

40. When a suppliant camei. to him with a petition, 
he at once hastened to quench his thirst with the 
water sprinkled on his gift * ; and without fighting, 
by the battle-axe of his demeanour he smote down 
the arrogant armed with ^ double pride. 

41. Thus he took away the one, and protected 
the seven ; he abandoned the seven and kept the 
five; he obtained the set of three and learned the 
set of three ; he understood the two and abandoned 
the two 

42. Guilty persons, even though he had sentenced 
them to death, he did not cause to be killed nor 
even looked on them with anger ; he bound them 
with gentle words and with the reform produced in 
their character, — even their release was accompanied 
by no inflicted injury. 

43. He performed great religious vows prescribed 
by ancient seers ; he threw aside hostile feelings 
long cherished ; he acquired glory redolent with the 
fragrance of virtue ; he relinquished all passions 
involving defilement. 

‘ Professor Max Miiller would read vyavaharalabdham, ‘all bliss 
which could be obtained in the lower or vyavahiirika sphere ' 

* See Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii, p. 230, note ; Manu IX, 168. 

* Cf. dviravasam (madam), Rig-veda IX, 104, 2. Professor 
Kielhorn would suggest dvi</darpani. 

The Tibetan, like the Chinese, gives no help here. 
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44. He desired not to take his tribute of one- 
sixth without acting as the guardian of his people * ; 
he had no wish to covet another’s property; he 
desired not to mention the wrong-doing of his 
enemies; nor did he wish to fan wrath in his 
heart. 

45. When the monarch himself was thus employed 
his servants and citizens/ followed his example, like 
the senses of one absorbed in contemplation whose 
mind is abstracted in profound repose. 

46. In course of time to the fair-bosomed Ya^o- 
dhari, — who was truly glorious in accordance with 
her name, — there was bom from the son of 5 'ud- 
dhodana a son named Rihula, with a face like the 
enemy of R^hu 

47. Then the king ^vho from regard to the welfare 
of his race had longed for a son and been exceedingly 
delighted [at his coming], — as he had rejoiced at the 
birth of his son, so did he now rejoice at the birth 
of his grandson. 

48. ‘ O how can I feel that love which my son 
feels for my grandson ? ’ Thus thinking in his joy 
he at the due time attended to every enjoined rite 
like one who fondly loves his son and is about to rise 
to heaven. 

49. Standing in the paths of the pre-eminent kings 
who flourished in primaeval ages, he practised aus 
terities without laying aside his white garments, and 
he offered in sacrifice only those things which in- 
volved no injury to living creatures. 

50. He of holy deeds shone forth gloriously, in 


* Cf. Indische Spriiche, 568 (2nd ed.). 

* Lc. the sun or the moon, as eclipsed by the demon Rahu. 
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the splendour of royalty and the splendour of 
penances, conspicuous by his family and his own 
conduct and wisdom, and desirous to diffuse bright- 
ness like the sun. 

51. Having offered worship, he whose own glory 
was secure muttered repetitions of Vedic texts to 
Svayambhii for the safety of his son, and performed 
various ceremonies hard to be accomplished, like 
the god Ka in the first aeon wishing to create living 
beings. 

52. He laid aside weapons and pondered the 
.Sdstra, he practised perfect calm and underwent 
various observances, like a hermit he refused all 
objects of sense, he viewed all his kingdoms * like a 
father. 

53. He endured the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family, his family for fame, fame 
for heaven, heaven for the soul, — he only desired 
the soul’s continuance for the sake of duty. 

54. Thus did he practise the various observances 
as followed by the pious and established from revela- 
tion, — ever asking himself, ‘ now that he has seen the 
face of his son, how may my son be stopped from 
going to the forest ? ’ 

55. The prudent* kings of the earth, who wish to 
guard their prosperity, watch over their sons in the 
world ; but this king, though loving religion, kept 
his son from religion and set him free towards all 
objects of pleasure. 


' Vishay&^ seems used here in two senses, ‘kingdoms' and 
‘objects of sense.’ 

' Lit. ‘self-possessed,’ ktmasamsth&A. Or should we read 
itmasawsthSm, ‘wishing to keep their prosperity their own?' 
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56. But all Bodhisattvas, those beings of pre-emi- 
nent nature, after knowing the flavour of worldly 
enjoyments, have departed to the forest as soon as 
a son is born to them ; therefore he too, though he 
had accomplished all his previous destiny, even when 
the (final) motive had begun to germinate, still went 
on pursuing worldly pleasure up to the time of 
attaining the supreme wisdom. 
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1. On a certain day he heard of the forests 
carpeted with tender grass, with their trees resound- 
ing with the kokilas, adorned with lotus-ponds, and 
which had been all bound up in the cold season. 

2. Having heard of the delightful appearance of 
the city groves beloved by the women, he resolved 
to go out of doors, like an elephant long shut up in 
a house 

3. The king, having learned the character of the 
wish thus expressed by his son, ordered a pleasure- 
party to be prepared, worthy of his own affection 
and his son's beauty and youth. 

4. He prohibited the encounter of any afflicted 
common person in the highroad ; ‘ heaven forbid 
that the prince with his tender nature should even 
imagine himself to be distressed.’ 

5. Then having removed out of the way with the 
greatest gentleness all those who had mutilated 
limbs or maimed senses, the decrepit and the sick 
and all squalid beggars, they made the highway 
assume its perfect beauty. 

6. Along this road thus made beautiful, the 
fortunate prince with his well-trained attendants 
came down one day at a proper time from the roof 
of the palace and went to visit the king by his 
leave. 

7. Then the king, with tears rising to his eyes, 
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having smelt his son’s head * and long gazed upon 
him, gave him his permission, saying, ‘ Go ; ’ but in 
his heart through affection he could not let him 
depart. 

8. He then mounted a golden chariot, adorned 
with reins bright like flashing lightning *, and yoked 
with four gentle horses, all wearing golden trappings. 

9. With a worthy retinue he entered the road 
which w'as strewn with heaps of gleaming flowers, 
with garlands suspended and banners waving, like 
the moon with its asterism entering the sky. 

10. Slowly, slowly he passed along the highway, 
watched on every side by the citizens, and be- 
showered by their eyes opened wide with curiosity 
like blue lotuses. 

11. Some praised him for his gentle disposition, 
others hailed him for his glorious appearance, others 
eulogised his beauty from his fine countenance and 
desired for him length of days. 

12. Hump-backed men coming out from the great 
families, and troops of foresters and dwarfs®, and 
women coming out from the meaner houses bowed 
down like the banners of some procession of the 
gods. 

13. ^ Hearing the news, ‘ the prince is going out,’ 
from the attendants of the female apartments, the 
women hastened to the roofs of the different man- 
sions, having obtained the leave of their lords. 


' Cf. Wilson, Hindu Drama, vol. ii, p. 45, note. 

* Ra^mi may mean 'rays/ For akliva cf. Soph. Philoct. 1455, 

apatiy, 

* These are all mentioned in the Sahitya-darpawa among the 
attendants in a seraglio (§81). 

* With this description cf Raghuv, VII, 5-12 ; KSdambart, p. 74. 
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14. Hindered by the strings of tneir girdles which 
had clipped down, with their eyes bewildered as just 
awakened from sleep, and with their ornaments 
hastily put 6n in the stir of the news, and filled with 
curiosity, they crowded round ; 

15. Frightening the flocks of birds which lived in 
the houses, with the noise of their girdles and the 
jingling of their anklets which resounded on the 
staircases and roofs of the mansions, and mutually 
reproaching one another for their hurry. 

16. Some of these women, even in their haste as 
they rushed longing to see, were delayed in their 
going by the weight of their hips and full bosoms. 

17. Another, though well able to go herself, 
checked her pace and forbore to run, hiding with 
shame her ornaments hitherto worn only in seclusion, 
and now too boldly displayed. 

18. There they were restlessly swaying about in 
the windows, crowded together in the mutual press, 
with their earrings polished by the continual collision 
and their ornaments all jingling. 

19. The lotus-like faces of the women gleamed 
while they looked out from the windows with their 
earrings coming into mutual proximity *, as if they 
were real lotuses fastened upon the houses. 

20. With the palaces all alive with crowds of 
damsels, every aperture thrown open in eager 
curiosity, the magnificent city appeared on every 
side like heaven with its divine chariots thronged 
with celestial nymphs. 

21. The faces of the beautiful women shone like 
lotuses wreathed in garlands, while through the 


’ Parasparopisita? 
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narrowness of the windows their earrings were 
transferred to each other’s cheeks. 

22. Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the 
women appeared as if longing to fall to the earth ; 
gazing up to him with upturned faces, the men 
seemed as if longing to rise to heaven *. 

23. Beholding the king’s son thus radiant in his 
beauty and glory, those women softly whispered, 
‘ happy is his wife,’ with pure minds and from no 
baser feeling. 

24. ‘ He with the long sturdy arms, who stands 
in his beauty like the flower-armed god visibly 
present, will leave his royal pomp and devote himself 
to religion,’ thus thinking, full of kindly feelings 
towards him, they all offered reverence. 

25. Beholding for the first time that high-road thus 
crowded with respectful citizens, all dressed in white 
sedate garments, the prince for a while did feel a 
little pleasure and thought that it seemed to promise 
a revival of his youth. 

26. But then the gods, dwelling in pure abodes 
having beheld that city thus rejoicing like heaven 
itself, created an old man to walk along on purpose 
to stir the heart of the king’s son. 

27. The prince having beheld him thus overcome 
with decrepitude and different in form from other 
men, with his gaze intently fixed on him, thus 
addressed his driver ® with simple confidence : 

28. ‘Who is this man that has come here, O 
charioteer, with white hair and nis hand resting 
on a staff, his eyes hidden beneath his brows, his 

* Cf. Uhland^s ‘ Das Schloss am meere/ 

* •S’uddh&dhivSsd^. ’ Cf sa/^/gabako inPfili. 
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limbs bent down and hanging loose, — is this a 
change produced in him or his natural state or an 
accident ? ’ 

29. Thus addressed, the charioteer revealed to 
the king’s son the secret that should have been kept 
so carefully, thinking no harm in his simplicity, for 
those same gods had bewildered his mind : 

30. ‘ That is old age by which he is broken 
down,— the ravisher of beauty, the ruin of vigour, 
the cause of sorrow, the destruction of delights, the 
bane of memories, the enemy of the senses. 

31. ‘ He too once drank milk in his childhood, and 
in course of time he learned to grope on the ground ; 
having step by step become a vigorous youth, he 
has step by step in the same way reached old age.' 

32. Being thus addressed, the prince, starting a 
little, spoke these words to the charioteer, ‘ What ! 
will this evil come to me also ? ’ and to him again 
spoke the charioteer : 

33. ‘ It will come without doubt by the force of 
time through multitude of years even to my long- 
lived lord ; all the world knows thus that old age will 
destroy their comeliness and they are content to 
have it so.’ 

34. Then he, the great-souled one, who had his 
mind purified by the impressions of former good 
actions, whc possessed a store of merits accumu- 
lated through many preceding aeons, was deeply 
agitated whjen he heard of old age, like a bull who 
has heard the crash of a thunderbolt close by. 

35. Drawing a long sigh and shaking his head, 
and fixing his eyes on that, decrepit old man, and 
looking round on that exultant multitude he then 
uttered these distressed words : 
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36. ' Old age thus strikes down all alike, our 
memory, comeliness, and valour; and yet the world 
is not disturbed, even when it sees such a fate visibly 
impending. 

37. ‘Since such is our condition, O charioteer, 
turn back the horses, — go quickly home ; how can I 
rejoice in the pleasure-garden, when the thoughts 
arising from old age overpower me ? ’ 

38. Then the charioteer at the command of the 
king’s son turned the chariot back, and the prince 
lost in thought entered even that royal palace as if it 
were empty. 

39. But when he found no happiness even there, 
as he continually kept reflecting, ‘ old age, old age,’ 
then once more, with the permission of the king, he 
went out with the same arrangement as before. 

40. Then the same deities created another man 
with his body all afflicted by disease ; and on seeing 
him the son of .Suddhodana addressed the charioteer, 
having his gaze fixed on the man : 

41. ‘Yonder man with a swollen belly, his whole 
frame shaking as he pants, his arms and shoulders 
hanging loose, his body all pale and thin, uttering 
plaintively the word “ mother,” when he embraces a 
stranger, — ^who, pray, is this ? ’ 

42. Then his charioteer answered, ‘ Gentle Sir, it 
is a very great affliction called sickness, that has 
grown up, caused by the inflammation of the (three) 
humours, -Which has made even this strong man^ no 
longer master of himself.’ 

43. Then the prince again addressed him, looking 
upon the man compassionately, ‘ Is this evil peculiar 


* .S'akrospi. 
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to him or are all beings alike threatened by 
sickness ? ’ 

44. Then the charioteer answered, ‘ O prince, this 
evil is common to all ; thus pressed round by diseases 
men run to pleasure, though racked with pain 

45. Having heard this account, his mind deeply 
distressed, he trembled like the moon reflected in 
the waves of water; and full of sorrow he uttered 
these words in a low voice : 

46. ‘ Even while they see all this calamity of 
diseases mankind can yet feel tranquillity; alas for 
the scattered intelligence of men who can smile 
when still not free from the terrors of disease ! 

47. ‘ Let the chariot, O charioteer, be turned back 
from going outside, let it return straight to the king’s 
palace ; having heard this alarm of disease, my mind 
shrinks into itself, repelled from pleasures.’ 

48. Then having turned back, with all joy de- 
parted, he entered his home, absorbed in thought ; 
and having seen him thus return a second time, the 
king himself entered the city. 

49. Having heard the occasion of the prince’s 
return he felt himself as deserted by him, and 
although unused to severe punishment, even when 
displeased, he rebuked him whose duty it was to see 
that the mad was clear. 

50. And once more he arranged for his son all 
kinds of worldly enjoyments to their highest point ; 
imploring in his heart, ‘ Would that he might not be 
able to forsake us, even though rendered unable only 
through the restlessness of his senses *.’ 

* Ru^ituro. [The Tibetan seems to have read ru^iwtare, — 
nad thar-phyin-na, *havin<; come to the end of illness.' H.W.] 

* I would read api nimc sakto — . 
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51. But when in the women’s apartments his son 
found no pleasure in the several objects of the senses, 
sweet sounds and the rest, he gave orders for another 
progress outside, thinking to himself*, ‘ It may create 
a diversion of sentiment 

52. And in his affection pondering on the con- 
dition of his son, never thinking of any ills that 
might come from his haste, he ordered the best 
singing-women to be in attendance, as well-skilled in 
all the soft arts that can please. 

53. Then the royal road being specially adorned 
and guarded, the king once’ more made the prince 
go out, having ordered the charioteer and chariot 
to proceed in a contrary direction (to the previous 
one). 

54. But as the king’s son was thus going on his 
way, the very same deities created a dead man, and 
only the charioteer and the prince, and none else, 
beheld him as he was carried dead along the road. 

55. Then spoke the prince to the charioteer, 
‘ Who is this borne by four men, followed by 
mournful companions, who is bewailed, adorned but 
no longer breathing ® ? ' 

56. Then the driver, — ^having his mind over- 
powered by the gods who possess pure minds and 
pure dwellings, — himself knowing the truth, uttered 
to his lord this truth also which was not to be 
told : 

57 * ‘This is some poor man who, bereft of his 
intellect, senses, vital airs and qualities, lying asleep 

' I would resd manyaiii£na4. 

* A technical tenn in rhetoric. Cf. Sftbitya Darp. { aao. 

* 1 would read arv&sy avarudyate. 
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and unconscious, like mere wood or straw, is aban- 
doned alike by friends and enemies after they have 
carefully swathed and guarded him.’ 

58. Having heard these words of the charioteer 
he was somewhat startled and said to him, ‘ Is this 
an accident peculiar to him alone, or is such the end 
of all living creatures ? ’ 

59. Then the charioteer replied to him, ‘ This is the 
final end of all living creatures ; be it a mean man, a 
man of middle state, or a noble, destruction is fixed 
to all in this world.’ 

60. Then the king’s son, sedate though he was, as 
soon as he heard of death, immediately sank down 
overwhelmed, and pressing the end of the chariot- 
pole with his shoulder spoke with a loud voice, 

61. ‘Is this end appointed to all creatures, and 
yet the world throws off all fear and is infatuated ? 
Hard indeed, I think, must the hearts of men be, 
w'ho can be self-composed in such a road. 

62. ‘ Therefore, O charioteer, turn back our 
chariot, this is no time or place for a pleasure- 
excursion ; how can a rational being, who knows 
wbat destruction is, stay heedless here, in the hour 
of calamity ^ ? ’ 

63. Even when the prince thus spoke to him, the 
charioteer did not turn the chariot back ; but at his 
peremptorily reiterated command he retired to the 
forest PadmakhaM^a. 

64. There he beheld that lovely forest like 
Nandana itself, full of young trees in flower, with 
intoxicated kokilas wandering joyously about, and 

* The Tibetan has ham th.ig dus-su, ‘ at the time of oppression 
(as by misfortune).’ Does this imply a reading irtti-hile ? 
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with its bright lakes gay with lotuses and well- 
fumished with watering-places 

65. The king’s son was perforce carried away to 
that wood filled with troops of beautiful women, just 
as if some devotee who had newly taken his vow 
were carried off, feeling weak to withstand tempta- 
tion, to the palace of the monarch of Alakd *, gay 
with the dancing of the loveliest heavenly nymphs. 

' Sc. for catde, cf. Mahibh. XII, 9270 (in the text read 
-dirghikam). 

• Kuvera. 
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1. Then from that city-garden, with their eyes 
restless in. excitement, the women went out to meet 
the prince as a newly-arrived bridegroom ; 

2. And when they came up to him, their eyes wide 
open in wonder, they performed their due homage 
with hands folded like a lotus-calyx. 

3. Then they stood surrounding him, their minds 
overpowered by passion, as if they were drinking 
him in with their eyes motionless and blossoming 
wide with love. 

4. Some of the women verily thought that he was 
K&ma incarnate, — decorated as he was with his 
brilliant signs as with connate ornaments. 

5. Others thought from his gentleness and majesty 
that it was the moon with its ambrosial beams as it 
were visibly come down to the earth. 

6. Others, smitten by his beauty, yawned ’ as if 
to swallow him, and fixing cheir eyes on each other, 
softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women only looked upon him, simply 
gazing with their eyes, — they spoke not, nor did they 
smile, controlled by his power. 

8. But having seen them thus listless, be- 
wildered in their love, the wise son of the family 
priest, Udflyin, thus addressed them : 

9. ‘Ye are all skilled in all the graceful arts. 


’ Cf. S&hitya Darp. f 155, 13. 
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proficients in understanding the language of amor- 
ous sentiments, possessed of beauty and gracefulness, 
thorough masters in your own styles. 

10. ‘ With these graces of yours ye may embellish 
even the Northern Kurus, yea, even the dances* of 
Kuvera, much more this little earth. 

1 1. ‘Ye are able to move even sages who have 
lost all their desires, and to ensnare even the gods 
who are charmed by heavenly nymphs. 

12. ‘ By your skill in expressing the heart’s 
feelings, by your coquetry, your grace, and your 
perfect beauty, ye are able to enrapture even women, 
how much more easily men. 

13. ‘You thus skilled as ye are, each set* in her 
ow'n proper sphere, — such as this is your power, — 
I am not s-ttisfied with your simplicity [when you 
profess to find him beyond your reach]. 

14. ‘ This timid action of yours would be fit for 
new brides, their eyes closed through shame, — or it 
might be a blandishment worthy even of the wives 
of the cowherds *. 

15. ‘What though this hero be great by his 
exalted glory, yet “great is the might of women," 
let this be your firm resolve. 

16. ‘In olden time a great seer, hard to be 
conquered even by the gods, was spurned by a 
harlot, the beauty of Kixi, planting her feet upon 
him. 

17. ‘The Bhikshu Manthilagautama was also 
formerly spurned by Balamukh^'S. with her leg, and 

' Professor Btthler suggests ^akri^am, cf. rloka 28. 

' I read niyuklSnSm for viyukldnSm. 

’ Is this a reference to Krishna’s story.’ but cf. Weber, Ind. 
Antiquary, vol. v, p. 254. 
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wishing to please her he carried out dead bodies for 
her sake to be buried. 

18. ‘And a woman low in standing and caste 
fascinated the great seer Gautama, though a master 
of long penances and old in years. 

19. ‘So *Scintcl ^ by her various wiles captivated 
and subdued the sage’s son ^fshya^rmga, unskilled 
in women’s ways. 

20. ‘ And the great seer VijvAmitra, though 
plunged in a profound penance*, was carried captive 
for ten years in the forests by the nymph Ghy/t«Lti *. 

21. ‘Many such seers as these have women 
brought to shame, — how much more then a delicate 
prince in the first flower of his age ? 

22. ‘This being so, boldly put forth your efforts 
that the prosperity of the king’s family may not be 
turned away from him. 

23. ‘Ordinary women captivate similar lovers; 
but they are truly women who subdue the natures 
of high and low.’ 

24. Having heard these words of Udiyin these 
women as stung to the heart rose even above 
themselves for the conquest of the prince. 

25. With their brows, their glances, their coquetries, 
their smiles, their delicate movements, they made all 
sorts of significant gestures like women utterly 
terrified. 

26. But they soon regained their confidence* 
through the command of the king and the gentle 
temperament of the prince, and through the power 
of intoxication and of love. 

‘ R&mdy. I, 10 (Schleg. ed.). * I would readmahat tapaA. 

’ RSm&y. IV, 35. ‘ Lit. ‘dispelled their want of confidence.’ 
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27. Then surrounded by troops of women the 
prince wandered in the wood like an elephant in 
the forests of Himavat accompanied by a herd of 
females. 

28. Attended by the women he shone in that 
pleasant grove, as the sun surrounded by Apsarasas 
in his royal garden. 

29. There some of them, urged by passion, pressed 
him with their full firm bosoms in gentle collisions. 

30. Another violently embraced him after making 
a pretended stumble, — leaning on him with her 
shoulders drooping down, and with her gentle 
creeper-like arms dependent 

31. Another with her mouth smelling of spiri- 
tuous liquor, her lower lip red like copper, whispered 
in his ear, ‘ Let my secret be heard,’ 

32. Another, all wet with unguents, as if giving 
him her command, clasped his hand eagerly and 
said, ‘ Perform thy rites of adoration here.’ 

33. Another, with her blue garments continually 
slipping down in pretended intoxication, stood con- 
spicuous with her tongue visible like the night with 
its lightning flashing. 

34. Others, with their golden zones tinkling, 
wandered about here and there, showing to him 
their hips, veiled with thin cloth. 

35. Others leaned, holding a mango-bough in full 
flower, displaying their bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another, coming from a lotus-bed, carrying 
lotuses and with eyes Kke lotuses, stood like the 
lotus-goddess Padmi, by the side of that lotus-faced 
prince. 

37. Another sang a sweet song easily under- 
stood and with the proper gesticulations, rousing 
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him, self-subdued though he was, by her glances, as 
saying, ‘ O how thou art deluded ! * 

38. Another, having armed herself* with her 
bright face, with its brow-bow drawn to its full, 
imitated his action, as playing the hero. 

39. Another, with beautiful full bosoms, and having 
her earrings waving in the wind *, laughed loudly at 
him, as if saying, ‘ Catch me, sir, if you can ! ’ 

40. Some, as he was going away, bound him 
with strings of garlands, — others punished him with 
words like an elephant-driver’s hook, gentle yet 
reproachful. 

41. Another, wishing to argue with him, seizing 
a mango-spray, asked, all bewildered with passion, 
‘ This flower, whose is it ? ’ 

42. Another, as.suming a gait and attitude like 
those of a man, said to him, ‘Thou who art conquered 
by women, go and conquer this earth ! ’ 

43. Then another with rolling eyes, smelling a 
blue lotus, thus addressed the prince with words 
slightly indistinct in her excitement, 

44. ‘ See, my lord, this mango covered with its 
honey-scented flowers, where the kokila sings, as if 
imprisoned in a golden cage. 

45. ‘ Come and see this aroka tree, which atig- 
ments lovers’ sorrows, — where the bees make a 
noise as if they were scorched by fire. 

46. ‘ Come and see this tilaka tree, embraced by 
a slender mango-branch, like a man in a white 
garment by a woman decked with yellow unguents. 

47. ‘ Behold this kuruvaka in flower, bright like 


* Privritya. 


I read vitighi^mita. 
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fresh' resin-juice, which bends down as if it felt 
reproached by the colour of women s nails ^ 

48. ‘ Come and see this young a^oka, covered all 
over with new shoots, which stands as it were 
ashamed at the beauty of our hands. 

49. ‘ See this lake surrounded by the sinduvara 
shrubs growing on its banks *, like a fair woman 
reclining, clad in fine white cloth. 

50. ‘ See the imperial power of females,— yonder 
ruddy-goose in the water goes behind his mate 
foHow^ing her like a slave. 

51. * Come and listen to the notes of this intoxicated 
cuckoo as he sings, while another cuckoo sings as if 
consenting, wholly without care. 

52. 'Would that thine was the intoxication of 
the birds which the spring produces, — and not the 
thought of a thinking man, ever pondering how wise 
he is ! ’ 

53. Thus these young women, their souls carried 
away by love, assailed the prince with all kinds of 
stratagems. 

54. But although thus attacked, he, having his 
senses guarded by self-control, neither rejoiced nor 
smiled, thinking anxiously, ‘ One must die.’ 

55. Having seen them in their real condition^, 
that best of men pondered with an undisturbed ^ and 
steafast mind. 


' I read nirmuktam, which might mean ‘just exuded,' or the 
whole compound may mean (cf. Kum. Sambh. V, 34) ‘ like a lip 
which has given up 4 he use of pinguent.* 

- Cf. Vikramorva.ri, Act 1 1, stri-nakha-pa/alaw kuruvakarn. 
‘ I read tira^ai// sindu varakai^. 

* For vasthanam cf. Maiiri Upan. (Comm.) VI, i. 

* 1 would read asaw vigil en a. 
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56. ‘ What is It that these women lack * that they 
perceive not that youth is fickle ? for this old age 
will destroy whatever has beauty. 

57. ‘Verily they do not see any one’s plunge into 
disease, and so dismissing fear, they are joyous in a 
world which is all pain. 

58. ‘ Evidently they know nothing of death, 
which carries all away ; and so at ease and without 
distress they can sport and laugh. 

59. ‘ What rational being, who knows of old age, 
death and sickness, could stand * or sit down at his 
ease or sleep, far less laugh ? 

60. ‘ But he verily is like one bereft of sense, 
who, beholding another aged or sick or dead, 
remains self-possessed and not afflicted. 

61. ‘(So) even when a tree is deprived of its 
flowers and fruits, or if it is cut down and falls, no 
other tree sorrows.’ 

62. Seeing him thus absorbed in contemplation, 
with his desires estranged from all worldly objects, 
Udciyin, well skilled in the rules of policy, with 
kindly feelings addressed him : 

65. ‘ Since I was appointed by the king as a 
fitting friend for thee, therefore I have a wish to 
speak to thee in this friendliness of my heart. 

64. ‘ To hinder from what is disadvantageous, — 
to urge to what is advantageous, — and not to for- 
sake in misfortune, — these are the three marks of 
a friend. 

65. ‘ If I, after having promised my friendship, were 
not to heed when thou turnest away from the great 
end of man, there would be no friendship in me. 


* Kiw vinS. 


* I would conjecture tish///en. 
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66 . ‘ Therefore I speak as thy friend, — such rude- 
ness as this to women is not befitting for one young 
in years and graceful in person. 

67. ‘ It is right to woo a woman even by guile, — 
this is useful both for getting rid of shame and for 
one’s own enjoyment. 

68. ‘ Reverential behaviour and compliance with 
her wishes are what binds a woman’s heart ; good 
qualities truly are a cause of love, and women love 
respect. 

69. ‘Wilt thou not then, O large-eyed prince, 
even if thy heart is unwilling, seek to please them 
with a courtesy worthy of this beauty of thine ? 

70. ‘ Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is 
the best ornament ; beauty without courtesy is like 
a grove without flowers. 

71. ‘But of what use is courtesy by itself.? let 
it be assisted by the heart’s feelings ; surely, when 
worldly objects so hard to attain are in thy grasp, 
thou wilt not despise them. 

72. ‘ Knowing that pleasure was the best of 
objects, even the god Puramdara (Indra) wooed in 
olden time Ahalyi the wife of the saint Gautama. 

73. ‘ So too Agastya wooed Rohi«l, the wife of 
Soma; and therefore, as .Sruti saith, a like thing 
befell Lopimudri*. 

74. ‘ The great ascetic Vrfhaspati begot Bha- 
radvfi^ on Mamati the daughter of the Maruts, 
the wife of Autathya*. 

* Agastya’s wife. This seems to refer to Lop&mudii’s words 
to her husband in Rig-veda I, 1 79 ; cf. also Mahabh. Ill, jtcvii. 

* This should be Utathya (cf. Mah&bh. I, civ). Mamati had 
Dtrghatamas by her husband and Bharadvs^a by Vnhaspati. 
The MSS. read Samati. 
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7.5. ‘ The Moon, the best of offerers, begat Budha 
of divine nature on the spouse of Vrfhaspati as she 
was offering a libation 

76. ‘ So too in old time ParArara, overpowered 
by passion on the bank of the Yamuni, lay with 
the maiden Kill who was the daughter of the son 
of the Water (Agni). 

77. ‘ The sage Vajish// 4 a through lust begot a son 
Kapi%al4da on Akshamdli a despised low-caste 
woman *. 

78. ‘And the seer-king Yaydti, even when the 
vigour of his prime was gone, sported in the 
A'aitraratha forest with the Apsaras Vijvi^l. 

79. ‘And the Kaurava king Vkndn, though he 
knew that intercourse with his wife would end in 
death, yet overcome by the beauty and good 
qualities of MSdrl yielded to the pleasures of 
love. 

80. ‘And so Karila/anaka, when he carried off 
the Brihman’s daughter, incurred loss of caste 
thereby, but he would not give up his love. 

8 1. ‘ Great heroes such as these pursued even 
contemptible desires for the sake of pleasure, how 
much more so when they are praiseworthy of 
their kind ? 

82. ‘And yet thou, a young man, possessed of 
strength and beauty, despisest enjoyments which 
rightly belong to thee, and to which the whole 
world is devoted,’ 

83. Having heard these specious words of his, 
well-supported by- sacred tradition, the prince made 
reply, in a voice like the thundering of a cloud : 


' She is called T&rd, Vish«u Pur. IV, 6. 


* Manu IX, 23. 
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84. ‘ This speech manifesting affection is well- 
befitting in thee ; but I will convince thee as to 
where thou wrongly judgest me. 

85. ‘ I do not despise worldly objects, I know 
that all mankind are bound up therein ; but re- 
membering that the world is transitory, my mind 
cannot find pleasure in them. 

86. ‘ Old age, disease, and death — if these three 
things did not exist. I too should find my enjoyment 
in the objects that please the mind. 

87. ‘Yet even though this beauty of women were 
to remain perpetual, still delight in the pleasures 
of desire would not be worthy of the wise man. 

88 . ‘ But since their beauty will be drunk up by 
old age, to delight therein through infatuation can- 
not be a thing approved even by thyself*. 

89. ‘ He who himself subject to death, disease, 
and old age, can sport undisturbed with those whose 
very nature implies death, disease, and old age, — 
such a man is on a level with birds and beasts, 

90. ' And as for what thou sayest as to even 
those great men having become victims to desire, — 
do not be bewildered by them, for destruction was 
also their lot. 

91. ‘Real greatness is not to be found there, 
where there is universally destruction, or where 
there is attachment to earthly objects, or a want of 
self-control. 

92. ‘ And when thou sayest, “ Let one deal with 
women even by guile,” I know nought about guile, 
even if it be accompanied with courtesy. 

93. ‘ That compliance too with a woman’s wishes 


• Or ‘even by the soul.’ 
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pleases me not, if truthfulness be not there ; if there 
be not a union with one’s whole soul and nature, 
then “out upon it” say 1. 

94. ‘A soul overpowered by passion, believing in 
falsehood, carried away by attachment and blind to 
the faults of its objects, — what is there in it worth 
being deceived ? 

95. ‘ And if the victims of passion do deceive 
one another, — are not men unfit for women to look 
at and women for men 

96. ‘ Since then these things are so, thou surely 
wouldest not lead me astray into ignoble pleasures, 
— me afflicted by sorrow, and subject to old age and 
death ? 

97. ‘ Ah ! thy mind must be very firm and strong, 
if thou canst find substance in the transitory 
pleasures of sense ; even in the midst of violent 
alarm thou canst cling to worldly objects, when 
thou seest all created beings in the road of death. 

98. ‘ But I am fearful and exceedingly bewildered, 
as I ponder the terrors of old age, death, and 
disease ; I can find no peace, no self-command, 
much less can I find pleasure, while 1 see the 
world as it were ablaze with fire. 

99. ‘ If desire arises in the heart of the man, who 
knows that death is certain, — I think that his soul 
must be made of iron, who restrains it in this great 
terror and does not weep.’ 

100. Then the prince uttered a discourse full of 
resolve and abolishing the objects of desire ; and 
the lord of day, whose orb is the worthy centre of 
human eyes, departed to the Western Mountain. 

101. And the women, having worn their garlands 
and ornaments in vain, with their graceful arts and 
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endearments all fruitless, concealing their love deep 
in their hearts*, returned to the city with broken 
hopes. 

102. Having thus seen the beauty * of the troop 
of women who had gone out to the city-garden, now 
withdrawn in the evening, — the prince, pondering 
the transitoriness which envelopes all things, entered 
his dwelling. 

103. Then the king, when he heard how his mind 
turned away from all objects of sense, could not lie 
down all that night, like an elephant with an arrow 
in its heart ; but wearied in all sorts of consultation, 
he and his ministers could find no other means 
beside these (despised) pleasures to restrain his 
son’s purpose. 


‘ Reading sva eva bhSve from the Tibetan. 
’ Reading rriyam for striyam. 



BOOK V. 


1. He, the son of the ^kya king, even though 
thus tempted by the objects of sense which infatuate 
others, yielded not to pleasure and felt not delight, 
like a lion deeply pierced in his heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then one day accompanied by some worthy 
sons of his father’s ministers, friends full of varied 
converse, — ^with a desire to see the glades ot the 
forest and longing for peace, he went out with the 
king’s permission. 

3. Having mounted his good horse Kawfthaka, 
decked with bells and bridle-bit of new gold, with 
beautiful golden harness and the chowne waving *, 
he went forth like the moon * mounted on a comet 

4. Lured by love of the wood and longing for the 
beauties of the ground he went to a spot near at 
hand* on the forest-outskirts; and there he saw a 
piece of land being ploughed, with the path of the 
plough broken like waves on the water. 

' * The white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a gold or 
ornamented shaft, rose from between the cars of the horse/ 
Wilson, Hindu Drama, I, p. 200. 

* The Tibetan has tog-la Ijon-dah chu-skyes tog*can, ‘like him 
who has the sign of a tree and water-bom (lotus,) (mounted) on a 
comet,’ but with no further explanation. Could thtt mean the 
moon as oshadhipati and as kumu eia ? 

* Should we read for -gu«a^i^aA? 

* Niknsh/ataram; one MS. reads vikrish/a-, ‘plougheo. 
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5 llaviiig Mwhl the ^rround in ihjs conJition, 
u\\\\ Us \oung grass scattered and torn !>y (hr. 
plough, and covered with the eggs and yuung of 
little inserts which were killed, he was filled w^ith 
deep sorrow as for the slaughter of his own kindred. 

() And be))olding Ltie men as they were f>lough- 
ing, their c omplexions sj-K)iled by the dust, the sun 5 
rays, and the wind and their cattle bewildered with 
the burden of drawing, the most noble one felt ex- 
treme compassion. 

7 I laving alighted from the back ol his horse, he 
went over the ground slowly, overcome with sorrow, 

-' J.K Hidering the birth and destruction of the world, 
he, grieve d, exclaimed, ' this is indeed pitiable. 

8 . Then desiring to become perfectly lonely in his 
thoughts, having stoj)ped those friends who were 
follow ing him, he went to the root of a rose-apple in 
a solitary spot, which had its beautiful leaves all 
tremulous (in the wind). 

9. rhere he sat down on the ground covered with 
leaves *, and witli its young grass bright like lapis 
lazuli ; and, meditating on the origin and destruction 
of the world, he laid hold of the path that leads to 
firmness of mind. 

iO- Having attained to firmness of mind*, and 
being forthwith set free from all sorrows such as the 
desire of worldly objects and the rest, he attained 

* Thf MSS. add -khoravatyam, an obscure word, which may 
be connected with khura or perhaps should be altered to 
-koravatyim, i.c. ‘covered with sharp-pointed leaves/ or ‘covered 
with h aves and buds.' [The Tibetan has g^h^mar ldan*pai 
sa-gzhi der^ni de zhugs-te, ‘on the pure ground here he sitting.' 
This might point to 8o«tr a lau^Favatyim H.W.] 

* Query, xamaviptamana^sthiti^ for -manSAsthitcA. 
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the first stage of contemplation, unaffected by sin, 
calm, and ‘ argumentative 

11. Having then obtained the highest happiness 
sprung from deliberation*, he next pondered this 
meditation, — having thoroughly understood in his 
mind the course of the world • 

12. ‘ It is a miserable thing that mankind, thougn 
themselves powerless* and subject to sickness, old 
age, and death, yet, blinded by passion and ignorant, 
look with disgust on another who is afflicted by old 
age or diseased or dead. 

13. ‘ If I here, being such myself, should feel dis- 
gust for another who has such a nature, it would not 
be worthy or right in me who know this highest 
duty.’ 

14. As he thus considered thoroughly these faults 
of sickness, old age, and death which belong to all 
living beings, all the joy which he had felt in the 
activity of his vigour, his youth, and his life, vanished 
in a moment. 

15. He did not rejoice, he did not feel remorse ; 
he suffered no hesitation, indolence, nor sleep ; he 
felt no drawing towards the qualities of desire ; he 
hated not nor scorned another. 

16. Thus did this pure passionless meditation 
grow within the great-souled one ; and unobserved 
by the other men, there crept up a man in a beggar’s 
dress. 

1 7. The king’s son asked him a question, — he said 
to him, ‘ Tell me, who art thou ’ and the other 
replied, ‘Oh bull of men, I, being terrified at birth 

’ ^avitarks, cf. Yoga-iAtraa I, 4 *. (Read anisrava-.) 

* Two sjrllaUea are lost in this line. ' Arasa4. 
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and death, have become an ascetic for the sake ol 
liberation. 

1 8. ‘ Desiring liberation in a world subject to de- 
struction, I seek that happy indestructible abode, — 
isolated from mankind, with my thoughts unlike 
those of others, and with my sinful passions turned 
away from all objects of sense 

19. ‘ Dwelling anywhere, at the root of a tree, or In 
an uninhabited house, a mountain or a forest, — I 
wander without a family and without hope, a beggar 
ready for any fare, seeking only the highest good.’ 

20. When he had thus spoken, while the prince 
was looking on, he suddenly flew up to the sky ; it 
was a heavenly inhabitant who, knowing that the 
prince’s thoughts were other than what his outward 
form promised, had come to him for the sake of 
rousing his recollection. 

21. When the other was gone like a bird to 
heaven, the foremost of men was rejoiced and 
astonished ; and having comprehended the meaning 
of the term dharma^ he set his mind on the 
manner of the accomplishment of deliverance. 

22. Then like Indra himself, and having tamed 
nis senses, — desiring to return home he mounted 
his noble steed ; and having made him turn back 
as Ke looked for his friends, from that moment he 
sought no more the desired forest. 

23. Ever seeking to make an end of old age and 
death, fixing his thoughts in memory on dwelling in 
the woods, he entered the city again but with no 
feelings of longing, like an elephant entering an 
exercise-ground* after roaming in a forest-land. 

24. ' Happy truly and blessed is that woman whose 

* Cf. II, 3. 


‘ Dbarmasam^Aim ? 
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husband is such as thou, O long-eyed prince ! ’ So, 
on seeing him, the princess exclaimed, folding her 
hands to welcome him, as he entered tne road. 

25. He whose voice was- deep-sounding like a 
cloud heard this address and was filled with profound 
calm ; and as he heard the word ‘ blessed * ’ he fixed 
his mind on the attainment of Nirvi»a. 

26. Then the prince whose form was like the peak 
of a golden mountain, — whose eye, voice, and arm 
resembled a bull, a cloud, and an elephant*, — whose 
countenance and prowess were like the moon and 
a lion, — having a longing aroused for something 
imperishable,-- -went into his palace. 

27. Then stepping like a lion he went towards the 
king who was attended by his numerous counsellors, 
like Sanatkumira in heaven waiting on Indra re- 
splendent in the assembly ® of the Maruts. 

28. Prostrating himself, with folded hands, he 
addressed him, ‘ Grant me graciously thy permission, 
O lord of men, — I wish to become a wandering 
mendicant for the sake of liberation, since separation 
is appointed for me.’ 

29. Having heard his words, the king shook like 
a tree struck by an elephant, and having seized his 
folded hands which were like a lotus, he thus ad- 
dressed him in a voice choked with tears : 

30. ‘ O my son, keep back this thought, it is not 
the time for thee to betake thyself to dharma; they 
say that the practice of religion is full of evils in the 
first period of life when the mind is still fickle. 

* Sc. nirvr/ta. 

* Ga^amegharshabhab&bunisvanikshaA? So Chinese 
translation, Beal, st. 356. 

* I read samitau. 
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31. ‘ The mind of the thoughtless ignorant young 
man whose senses are eager for worldly objects, and 
who has no power of settled resolution for the hard- 
ships of vows of penance, shrinks back from the 
forest, for it is especially destitute of discrimination. 

32. ‘ It is high time for me to practise religion. 
O my child of loved qualities \ leaving my royal 
glory to thee who art well worthy to be distinguished 
by it : but thy religion, O firm-striding hero, is to 
be accomplished by heroism ; it would be irreligion 
if thou wert to leave thine own father. 

33. ‘ Do thoO therefore abandon this thy resolu- 
tion ; devote thyself for the present to the duties of 
a householder ; to a man who has enjoyed the plea- 
sures of his prime, it is delightful to enter the 
penance-forest.’ 

34. Having heard these words of the king, he 
made his reply in a voice soft like a sparrow’s : ‘ If 
thou wilt be my surety, O king, against four contin- 
gencies, I will not betake myself to the forest. 

35. ‘ Let not my life be subject to death, and let 
not disease impair this health of mine ; let not old 
age attack my youth, and let not misfortune destroy 
my weal.’ 

36. When his son uttered a speech so hard to be 
understood, the king of the iSlikyas thus replied : 
‘ Abandon this idea bent upon departure ; extrava- 
gant desires are only ridiculous.’ 

37. Then he who was firm as Mount Meru ad- 
dressed his father : ‘If this is impossible, then this 
course of mine is not to be hindered ; it is not right 
to lay hold of one who would escape * from a house 
that is on fire. 

’ Or ‘lover of religion.’ * Read niriikramishuin. 
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38. ‘As separation is inevitable to the world, but 
not for Dharma', this separation is preferable; will 
not death sever me helplessly, my objects unattained 
and myself unsatisfied?’ 

39. The monarch, having heard this resolve of his 
son longing for liberation,and havingagain exclaimed, 
‘He shall not go,’ set guards round him and the 
highest pleasures. 

40. Then having been duly instructed* by the 
counsellors, with all respect and affection, according 
to the jistras, and being thus forbidden wiih tears 
by his father, the prince, sorrowing, entered into his 
palace. 

41. There he was gazed at by his wives with rest- 
less eyes, whose faces were kissed by their dangling 
earrings, and whose bosoms were shaken with their 
thick-coming sighs, — as by so many young fawns. 

43. Bright like a golden mountain, and bewitching 
the hearts of the noble women, he enraptured their 
ears, limbs, eyes, and souls by his speech, touch 
form, and qualities. 

43. When the day was gone, then, shining with 
his form like the sun, he ascended the palace, as the 
rising sun ascends Mount Meru, desiring to dis|>el 
the darkness by his own splendour. 

44. Having ascended, he repaired to a special 
golden seat decorated with embellishments of dia- 
mond, with tall lighted candlesticks ablaze with 
gold, and its interior filled with the incense of black 
aloe-wood. 

45. Then the noblest of women waited during the 

‘ This accompanies the soul at death ; cf. Manu VIII, 17. 

^ Does this allude to Udtyin ? or should we translate it ‘ being^ 
shown the way ?’ 
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night on the noblest of men who was like Indra him- 
self, with a concert of musical instruments, as the 
crowds of heavenly nymphs wait on the son of the 
Lord of wealth ’ upon the summit of Himavat, white 
like the moon. 

46. Hut even by those beautiful instruments like 
heavenly music he was not moved to pleasure or de 
light : since his desire to go forth from his home to 
seek the bliss of the highest end was never lulled. 

47. 'I'hen by the j)ower of the heavenly beings 
most excellent in selfmortification, the Akanish/^as, 
who knew the purpose of his heart, deep sleep was 
suddenly thrown on that company of women and 
their limbs and gestures became distorted *. 

48. One was lying there, resting her cheek on her 
trembling arm ; leaving as in anger her lute, though 
dearly loved, which lay on her side, decorated with 
goM leaf. 

4<^ Another shone with her flute clinging to her 
hanil, lying with her white garments fallen from her 
bosom, — like a river whose banks are smiling with 
th(' foam of the water and whose lotuses are covered 
with a straight line of l)ees \ 

50. Ano' lu r was sleeping^, embracing her drum as 
a lover, wuh her two arms tender like the shoot of 
a young loius and bearing their bracelets closely 
linked, bla/ing with gold. 

51. Others, decked with new golden ornaments 


* Sc. K u \ e r a. 1 follow Professor M ax M tiller's suggested reading 
himava^i^irasi va for the MS. himavadgirisira. 

* With this description of the sleeping women compare that in 
the Rama) ami, V, 10 . 

* I'lie Ues reprc.scnl tlie flute held in the lotus-like hand. 

* 1 would rc ad l a t In p a I a. 
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BOOK V, 46-59. 

and wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down alas! 
helpless with sleep, like the boughs of the Kar»i- 
k 4 ra broken by an elephant. 

52. Another, leaning on the side of a window, 
with her willow-form bent like a bow, shone as she 
lay with her beautiful necklace hanging down, like a 
statue Mn an archway made by art. 

53. The lotus-face of another, bowed down, with 
the pinguent-lines on her person rubbed by the 
jewelled earrings, appeared to be a lotus with its 
stalk bent into a half-circle, and shaken by a duck 
standing on it *. 

54. Others, lying as they sat, with their limbs 
oppressed by the weight of their bosoms, shone in 
their beauty, mutually clasping one another with 
their twining arms decorated with golden bracelets. 

55. And another damsel lay sound asleep, embrac- 
ing her big lute as if it were a female friend, and 
rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, 
with her own face bright with her shaken earrings. 

56. Another lay, with her tabour, 

57. Others showed no lustre with their eyes shut, 
although they were really full-eyed and fair-browed, 
— like the lotus-beds with their buds closed at the 
setting of the sun. 

58. Another, with her hair loose and dishevelled, 
and her skirts and ornaments fallen from her loins, lay 
with her necklace in confusion, like a woman crushed 
by an elephant and then dropped. 

59. Others, helpless and lost to shame, though 

' £&labham^ik& ? 

' This is a hard verse, but the woman's face above the bent bod) 
seems to be compared to the duck standing on the flower and 
bending its stalk. 
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naturally self-possessed and endued with all graces of 
person, breathed violently as they lay and yawned 
with their arms distorted and tossed about 

60. Others, with their ornaments and garlands 
thrown off, -^unconscious, with their garments spread 
out unfastened, — their bright eyes wide open and 
motionless. — lay without any beauty as if they were 
dead. 

6 1. Another, with fully-developed limbs, her mouth 
wide open, her saliva dropping, and her person ex- 
posed, lay as though sprawling in intoxication, — she 
spoke not, but bore every limb distorted. 

62. Thus that company of women, lying in differ- 
ent attitudes, according to their disposition and 
family, bore the aspect of a lake whose lotuses were 
bent down and broken by the wind. 

63. Then having seen these young women thus 
lying distorted and with uncontrolled gestures, — 
however excellent their forms and graceful their 
appearance, — the king’s son felt moved with scorn. 

64. ‘ Such is the nature of women, impure and 
monstrous in the world of living beings; but deceived 
by dress and ornaments a man becomes infatuated 
by a woman’s attractions. 

65. ‘ If a man would but consicer tne natural state 
of women and this change produced in them by 
sleep, assuredly he would not cherish his folly ; but 
he is smitten from a right will and so succumbs to 
passion.’ 

66 . Thus to him having recognised that difference 
there arose a desire to escape in the night ; and then 
the gods, knowing his purpose, caused the door of 
the palace to fly open. 

67. Then he went down from the roof of the 
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palace, scorning those women who lay thus distorted ; 
and having descended, undauntedly he went out first 
into the courtyard 

68. Having awakened his horse’s attendant, the 
swift A'.^amdaka, he thus addressed him : ‘ Bring me 
quickly my horse Kawthaka *, I wish to-day to go 
hence to attain immortality. 

69. ‘ Since such is the firm content which to-day is 
produced in my heart, and since my determination is 
settled in calm resolve, and since even in loneliness 
1 seem to possess a guide, — verily the end which I 
desire is now before me. 

70. ‘ Since abandoning all shame and modesty 
these women lay before me as they did, and the two 
doors opened of their own accord, verily the time is 
come to depart for my true health.’ 

71. Then, accepting his lord’s command, though 
he knew the purport of the king’s injunctions, as 
being urged by a higher power in his mind, he set 
himself to bring the horse. 

72. Then he brought out for his master that noble 
steed, his mouth furnished with a golden bit, his 
back lightly touched by the bed on which he had 
been lying, and endued with strength, vigour, speed, 
and swiftness * ; 

73. With a long chine, and root of the tail and 
heel, — gentle, with short hair, back, and ears, — with 
his back, belly, and sides depressed and elevated, — 
with broad nostrils, forehead, hips, and breast ^ 

74. The broad-chested hero, having embraced him, 

> Cf. Mahibh. II, 32. 

’ Spelt in the MSS. sometimes Kam/Aaka, but not always clear. 

’ Read ^a vat varopapannam for MS. ^avatvalo-. 

* Cf. the description in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. 
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and caressing him with his lotus-like hand, ordered 
him with a gentle-toned voice, as if he were desirous 
to plunge into the middle of an army : 

75. ‘ Oftentimes have evil enemies been over- 
thrown by the king when mounted on thee: do 
thou, O best of steeds, so exert thyself that I too 
may obtain the highest immortality 

76. ‘Companions are easy to be found in battle 
or in the happiness obtained by winning worldly 
objects or in attaining wealth ; but companions 
are hard for a man to find who has fallen into mis- 
fortune or when he flies for refuge to Dharma. 

77. ‘ And yec all those who in this world are com- 
panions, whether in sinful custom or in seeking for 
Dharma, — as my inner soul now recognises, — they 
too are verily sharers in the common aim. 

78. ‘ Since then, when I attain this righteous end, 
my escape from hence will be for the good of 
the world, — O best of steeds, by thy speed and 
energy, strive for thine own good and the good of 
the world,’ 

79. Thus having exhorted tne best of steeds like 
a friend to his duty, he, the best of men, longing to 
go to the forest, wearing a noble form, in brightness 
like fire*, mounted the white horse as the sun an 
autumnal cloud. 

80. Then that good steed, avoiding all noises 
which would sound startling in the dead of night and 
awaken the household, — all sound of his jaws hushed 
and his neighing silenced, — went forth, planting his 
hurrying steps at full speed. 

81. With their lotus-like hands, whose fore-arms 

* yathSvat=jathS. 

' Asitagati seems here used like krishnagati, ‘fire.’ 
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were adorned with golden bracelets, the Yakshas, 
with their bodies bent down, threw lotuses and bore 
up his hoofs as he rushed in startled haste. 

82. The city-roads which were closed with heavy 
gates and bars, and which could be with difficulty 
opened * even by elephants, flew open of their own 
accord without noise, as the prince went through. 

83. Firm in his resolve and leaving behind with- 
out hesitation his father who turned ever towards 
him \ and his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unparalleled magnificence, he then went forth 
out of his father’s city. 

84. Then he with his eyes long and lil<e a full- 
blown lotus, looking back on the city, uttered a 
sound like a lion, ‘ Till I have seen the further shore 
of birth and death I will never again enter the city 
called after Kapila.’ 

85. Having heard this his utterance, the troops of 
the court of the Lord of wealth ® rejoiced ; and the 
hosts of the gods, triumphing, wished him a success- 
ful accomplishment of his purpose. 

86. Other heavenly beings with forms bright like 
fire, knowing that his purpose was hard to fulfil, pro- 
duced a light on his dewy path like the rays of the 
moon issuing from the rift of a cloud. 

87. But he with his h.orse like the hor.se of Indra, 
the lord of bay horses, hurrying on as if spurred in 
his mintl, went over the leagues full of many con- 
flicting emotions^, — the sky all the while with its 
cloud-masses checkered writh the light of the dawn. 

* Ap.1dhiiyante MSS., but I read apdvri-. 

* Abhitnukham. ’ Sc. the Yakshas. 

* Or perhaps ‘ six leagues ’ 
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1. Then when tne sun, the eye of the world, wai 
just risen, he, the noblest of men, beheld the hermit- 
age of the son of Bh//gu, 

2. Its deer all asleep in quiet trust, its birds tran- 
quilly resting, — seeing it he too became restful, and 
he felt as if his end was attained. 

3. For the sake of ending his wonder and to show 
reverence for the penances observed, and as express- 
ing his owm conformity therewith ^ he alighted from 
the back of his horse. 

4. Having alighted, he stroked the horse, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ All is saved,' and he spoke w’ell-pleased to 
A^^awdaka, bedewing him as it were with tears from 
his eyes : 

5. ‘ Good friend, thy devotion to me and thy 
courage of soul have been proved by thy thus 
following this steed whose speed is like that of 
Tirkshya 

6 . ‘ Bent even though I am on other business, I am 
wholly won in heart by thee, — one who has such a 
love for his master, and at the same time is able to 
carry out his wish. 

7. ‘ One can be able without affection, and affec- 
tionate though unable; but one like thee, at once 
affectionate and able, is hard to find in the world. 

* SviiTi iinuvartit^m rakshan. [The Tibetan has the 
obscure rah-gi rjes-su bsruh-va la=sva-f anu + rakshan ? H. W.] 

* An old mythic representation of the sun as a horse. 
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8 . ‘ I am pleased with this noble action of thine ; 
this feeling is seen towards me, even though I am 
regardless of conferring rewards. 

9. ‘ Who would not be favourably disposed to one 
who stands to him as bringing him reward ? but even 
one’s own people commonly become mere strangers 
in a reverse of fortune 

10. ‘ The son is maintained for the sake of the 
family, the father is honoured for the sake of our 
own (future) support ; the world shows kindness for 
the sake of hope ; there is no such a thing as un- 
selfishness without a motive. 

11. ‘ Why speak many words ? in short, thou hast 
done me a very great kindness ; take now my horse 
and return, I have attained the desired wood.' 

12. Thus having spoken, the mighty hero in his 
desire to show perfect gentleness^ unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to the- other, who was 
deeply grieved. 

13. Having taken a brilliant jewel whose effect 
illumined his diadem, .he stood, uttering these 
words like the mountain Mamdara with the sun 
resting on it : 

14. ‘By tliee with this jewel, O K/iafnda., having 
offered him repeated obeisance, the king, with his 
loving confidence still unshaken, must be enjoined 
to stay his grief. 

15. “‘I have entered the ascetic-wood to destroy 
old age and dea^h, — with no thirst for heaven, with 
no lack of love nor feeling of anger. 

' (rantbliavati may be a quaint expression for para/ano 
bhavati, — this seems the meaning of the Tibetan. Or we might 
readi-anyo bhavati. 

* kartsitnm (for inriVamsya), see PAnini V, i, igogana. 
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1 6. Do not think of mourning foi me who am 
thus gone forth from my home ; union, however long 
it may last, in time will come to an end. 

17. ‘ “ Since separation is certain, therefore is my 
mind hxed on liberation; how shall there not be 
repeated severings from one’s kindred ? 

18. ‘ “ Do not think of mourning for me who am 
gone forth to leave sorrow behind ; it is the thralls 
of passion, who are attached to desires, the causes of 
sorrow, for whom thou shouldst mourn. 

19. ‘ “ This was the firm persuasion- of our prede- 
cessors, — I as one departing by a common road am 
not to be mourned for by my heir. 

20. ‘ “ At a man’s death there are doubtless heirs to 
his wealth ; but heirs to his merit are hard to find on 
the earth or exist not at all. 

21. ‘ “ Even though thou sayest, ‘ He is gone at a 
wrong time to the wood,’ — there is no wrong time 
for religious duty (dharma), life being fragile as 
it is. 

22. Therefore my determination is, ‘ I must seek 
my supreme good this very day;’ what confidence 
can there be in life, when death stands as our 
adversary ? ” 

23. ‘ Do thou address the king, O friend, with 
these and such-like words ; and do thou use thy 
efforts so that he may not even remember me. 

24. ‘Yea, do thou repeat to the king our utter 
unworthiness ; through unworthiness affection is lost, 
— and where affection is lost, there is no sorrow.’ 

25. Having heard these words, A'^^amda, over- 
whelmed with grief, made reply with folded hands, 
his voice choked by tears ; 

26. ‘ At this state of mind of thine, causing afflic- 
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tion to thy kindred-, my mind, O my lord, sinks down 
like an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. ‘ To whom would not such a determination as 
this of thine cause tears, even if his heart were of 
iron, — how much more if it were throbbing with 
love ? 

28. ‘ Where ' is this delicacy of limb, fit to lie only 
in a palace, — and where is the ground of the ascetic- 
forest, covered with the shoots of rough kura grass ? 

29. ‘When, on hearing thy resolve, I first brought 
thee this horse, — it was fate only, O my lord, which 
made me do it. mastering my will. 

30. ‘But how could I, O king, by mine own will, — 
knowing this thy decision, — carry back the horse to 
the sorrow of Kapilavastu ? 

31. ‘Surely thou wilt not abandon, O hero, that 
fond old king, so devoted to his son, as a heretic 
might the true religion ? 

32. ‘And her, thy second mother, worn with the 
care of bringing thee up, — thou wilt not surely forget 
her, as an ingrate a benefit ? 

33. ‘ Thou wilt not surely abandon thy queen, 
endowed with all virtues, illustrious for her family, 
devoted to her husband and with a young son, as a 
coward the royal dignity within his reach ? 

34. ‘ Thou wilt not abandon the young son of 
Yarodhar^, worthy of all praise, thou the best of the 
cherishers of religion and fame, as a dissolute spend- 
thrift his choicest glory ? 

35. ‘ Or even if thy mind be resolved to abandon 
thy kindred and thy kingdom, thou wilt not, O 
master, abandon me, — thy feet are my only refuge. 

' A common expression (which occurs also in Persian poetry) 
to imply the incompatibility of two things. 
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36. ' I cannot go to the city with my soul thus 
burning', leaving thee behind in the forest as Sumitra* 
left the son of Raghu. 

37. ‘What will the king say to me, returning to 
the city without thee ? or what shall I say to thy 
queens by way of telling them good news ? 

38. ‘ As for what thou saidst, “ thou must repeat 
my unworthiness to the king”— how shall I speak 
what is false of thee as of a sage without a fault ? 

39. ‘ Or even if I ventured to speak it with a heart 
ashamed and a tongue cleaving to my mouth, who 
would think of believing it ? 

40. ‘ He w'ho would tell of or believe the fierce- 
ness of the moon, might tell of or believe thy faults, 
O physician of faults. 

41. ‘Him who is always compassionate and who 
never fails to feel pity, it ill befits to abandon one 
who loves ; — turn back and have mercy on me.’ 

42. Having heard these words of A'^awda over- 
come with .sorrow, — self-possessed with the utmost 
firmness the best of speakers answered : 

43. ‘ Abandon this distress, A'/iamda, regarding 
thy separation from me, — change is inevitable in 
corporeal beings who are subject to different births. 

44. ‘ Even if I through affection were not to aban- 
don my kindred in my desire for liberation, death 
would still make us helplessly abandon one another. 

45. ‘ She, my mother, by whom I was borne in the 
womb with great thirst and pains, — where am I now 
with regard to her, all her efforts fruitless, and where 
is she with regard to me ? 

46. ‘ As birds go to their roosting-tree and then 

* This is the Sumantra of the Rimiyawa II, 57. 
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depart, so the meeting of beings inevitably ends in 
separation. 

47. ‘As clouds, having come together, depart 
asunder again, such I consider the meeting and 
parting of living things. 

48. ‘ And since this world goes away, each one of 
us deceiving the other, — it is not right to think any- 
thing thine own in a time of union which is a 
dream. 

49. ‘Since the trees are parted from the innate 
colour of their leaves, why should there not still 
more be the parting of two things which are alien to 
each other ? 

50. ‘ Therefore, since it is so, grieve not, my good 
friend, but go ; or if thy love lingers, then go and 
afterwards return. 

51. ‘ Say, without reproaching us, to the people in 
Kapilavastu, “ Let your love for him be given up, and 
hear his resolve. 

52. ‘ “ Either he will quickly come back, having 
destroyed old age and death ; or else he will himself 
perish, having failed in his purpose and lost hold of 
every support.’” 

5 3. H aving heard his words, Kamthaka, the noblest 
of steeds, licked his feet with his tongue and dropped 
hot tears. 

54. With his hand whose fingers were united with 
a membrane and which was marked with the auspi- 
cious svastika, and with its middle part curved >, the 
prince stroked him and addressed him like a friend : 

55. ‘ Shed .no: tears, Kamthaka, this thy perfect 

’ Professor Kielhora suggests itakra-madhyena, 'with a wheel m 
its centre,’ cf. VllI, gg. 
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equine nature has been proved, — bear with it, this 
thy labour will soon have its fruit.’ 

56. Then seizing the sharp jewelled sword which 
was in A'^awdaka’s hand, he resolutely drew out 
from the sheath the blade decked with golden orna- 
ments, like a serpent from its hole. 

57. Having drawn it forth, dark blue like a blue 
lotus petal, be cut his decorated tiara and his hair, 
and he tossed it with its scattered muslin into the 
air as a grey goose into a lake. 

58. And the heavenly beings, with a longing to 
worship it, seized it respectfully as it was thrown up; 
and the divine hosts paid it due adoration in heaven 
w’ith celestial honours. 

59. Having thus divorced his ornaments and 
banished all royal magnificence from his head, and 
seeing his muslin floating away like a golden goose, 
the stedfast prince desired a sylvan dress. 

60. Then a celestial being, wearing the form of a 
hunter, pure in heart, knowing his thoughts, ap- 
proached near him in dark-red garments ; and the 
son of the 6akya king thus addressed him ; 

61 ‘ Thy red garments are auspicious, the sign of 
a saint ; but this destructive bow is not befitting ; 
therefore, my good friend, if there is no strong pre- 
ference in the matter, do thou give me that dress 
and take this of mine.' 

62. The hunter replied. It has given me my 
desire ', O giver of desires, as by this I have inspired 

* I have taken a rat as from d -f- rd, but Professor Kielhorn 
suggests that it might mean 'near.' ‘Although in this dress 
I make the deer come confidently close to me and then kill 
them, yet take it if you want it.’ [The Tibetan seems to have 
read kdmasdrdt, — ^^dodpa sBin-po las, ‘from essence of desire.’ 
H.W.] 
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animals with confidence and then killed them ; but 
if tliou hast need of it O thou who art like Indra, 
accept it at once and give me the white dress.' 

63. With extreme joy he then took that sylvan 
dress and gave away the linen one ; and the hunter 
assuming his heavenly form, having taken the white 
garment, went to heaven. 

64. Then the prince and the attendant ot the 
horse were filled with wonder as he was thus going 
and forthwith they paid great honour anew to that 
sylvan dress. 

65. Then the great-souled one, having dismissed 
the weeping A'^a/wda, and wearing his fame veiled 
by the sign of the red garment, went towards the 
hermitage, like the king of mountains wrapped in an 
evening cloud. 

66. While his master, thus regardless of his 
kingdom, was going to the ascetic-wood in mean 
garments, the groom, tossing up his arms, wailed 
bitterly and fell on the ground. 

67. Having looked again he wept aloud, and 
embraced the horse Kawthaka with his arms ; and 
then, hopeless and repeatedly lamenting, he went 
in body to the city, not in soul. 

68. Sometimes he pondered, sometimes he la- 
mented, sometimes he stumbled, and sometimes he 
fell ; and so going along, wretched through his de- 
voted attachment, he performed all kinds of actions 
in the road without conscious will. 
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1. Then having left the weeping tear-faced 
Khzmdai , — indifferent to all things in his longing for 
the forest, he by whom all objects are accomplished, 
overpowering the place by his beauty, entered that 
hermitage as if it were fully blessed. 

2. He the prince with a gait like the lion’s, having 
entered that arena of deer, himself like a deer, — by 
the beauty of his person, even though bereft of his 
magnificence, attracted the eyes of all the dwellers 
in the hermitage. 

3. The drivers of wheeled carriages also, with 
their wives, stood still in curiosity, holding the yokes 
in their hand.s, —they gazed on him who was like 
Indra, and moved not, standing like their beasts of 
burden with their heads half bent down. 

4. And the Brfihmans who had gone outside for 
the sake of fuel, having come with their hands full 
of fuel, flowers, and ku5a grass, — pre-eminent as 
they were in penances, and proficients in wisdom, 
went to see him, and went not to their cells. 

5. Delighted the peacocks uttered their cries, as 
if they had seen a dark-blue cloud rising up ; and 
leaving the young grass and coming forward, the 
deer with restless eyes and the ascetics who grazed 
like deer ’ stood still. 


' A fonn of ascetic oboervance, see Mah&bh. I, 3644; V, 4072. 
Cf. infra, rloka 15. 
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6. Beholding him, the lamp of the race of Iksh- 
v&ku, shining like the rising sun, — even though 
their milking was over, being filled with joy, the 
oblation-giving cows poured forth their milk. 

7. ‘ It is one of the eight Vasus or one of the two 
A-fvins, descended here,’ — these words arose, uttered 
aloud by the sages in their astonishment at seeing 
him. 

8. Like a second form of the lord of the gods *, 
like the personified glory of the universe, be lighted 
up the entire wood like the sun come down of his 
own accord. 

9. Then he, being duly honoured and invited to 
enter by those dwellers in the hermitage, paid his 
homage to the sauits, with a voice like a cloud in 
the rainy season ^ 

10. He, the wise one, longing for liberation, tra- 
versed that hermitage filled with the holy company 
desirous of heaven, — gazing at their strange penances. 

1 1. He, the gentle one, having seen the different 
kinds of penance practised by the ascetics in that 
sacred grove, — desiring to know the truth, thus ad- 
dressed one of the ascetics who was following him : 

12. ‘Since this to-day is my first sight of a 
hermitage I do not understand this rule of penance ; 
therefore will your honour kindly explain to me 
what resolve possesses each one of you.’ 

13. Then the Brahman well-versed in penance 
told in order to that bull of the ^'akyas, a very bull 
in prowess, all the various kinds of penance and the 
fruit thereof. 

’ Lekharshabha is a rare name of Indra. 

' A conjectural reading. 
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14. ‘ Uncultivated food, growing out of the water, 
leaves, water, and roots and fruits, — this is the fare 
of the saints according t', the sacred texts ; but the 
different alternatives of penance vary. 

1 5. ‘ Some live like the birds on gleaned corn, 
others graze on grass like the deer, others live on 
air with the snakes, as if turned into ant-hills 

16. ‘ Others win their nourishment with great 
effort from stones, others eat corn ground with their 
own teeth ; some, having boiled for others, dress for 
themselves what may chance to be left. 

17. ‘Others, with their tufts of matted hair con- 
tinually wet with water, twice offer oblations to Agni 
with hymns; others plunging like fishes into the 
water dwell there with their bodies scratched by 
tortoises. 

18. ‘ By such penances endured for a time, — by 
the higher they attain heaven, by the lower the 
world of men ; by the path of pain they eventually 
dwell in happiness, — pain, they say, is the root of 
merit.’ 

19. The king’s son, having heard this speech of 
the ascetic, even though he saw no lofty truth in it '-*, 
was not content, but gently uttered these thoughts 
to himself : 

30 . ‘ The penance is full of pain and of many 
kinds, and the fruit of the penance is mainly heaven 
at its best, and all the worlds are subject to change ; 
verily the labour of the hermitages is spent for but 
little gain. 

' Cf. the legend of the princess Sukanya, given in Wilson's note, 
Hindu Drama, I, p. 363. 

• Cf. Beal, 517 (or perhaps 'though he had not himself yet 
auained the highest truth '). 
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21. ' Those who abandoning wealth, kindred, and 
worldly objects, undertake vows for the sake of 
heaven, — they, when parted, only wish to go to a 
still greater wood of their, own again.’. 

22. ‘He who by all these bodily toils which are 
called penances, seeks a sphere of action for the sake 
of desire, — not examining the inherent evils of mun- 
dane existence, he only seeks pain by pain. 

23. ‘ There is ever to living creatures fear from 
death, and they with all their efforts seek to be 
bom again ; where there is action, there must in- 
evitably be death, — he is always drowned therein, 
just because he is afraid. 

24. ‘ Some undergo misery for the sake of this 
world, others meet toil for the sake of heaven ; all 
living beings, wretched through hope and always 
missing their aim, fall certainly for the sake of 
happiness into misery. 

25. ‘ It is not the effort itself which I blame, — 
which flinging aside the base pursues a high path 
of its own ; but the wise, by all this common toil, 
ought to attain that state in which nothing needs 
ever to be done again. 

26. ‘If the mortification of the body here is 
religion, then the body’s happiness is only irreligion ; 
but by religion a man obtains happiness in the next 
world, therefore religion here bears irreligion as its 
fruit. 

27. ‘Since it is only by the mind’s authority that 
the body either acts or ceases to act, therefore to 
control the thought is alone befitting, — ^without the 
thought the body is like a log. 


' Their desired heaven will only be a fresh penancc-grove. 
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28. ‘ If merit is gained by purity of food, then 
there is merit also in the deer; and in those men 
also who live as outcasts from all enjoyments, through 
being estranged from them by the fault of their 
destiny. 

29. ‘If the deliberate choice of pain is a cause of 
merit, why should not that same choice be directed 
to pleasure ? If you say that the choice of pleasure 
carries no authority, is not the choice of pain e(iually 
without authority ? 

30. ‘ So too those who for the sake of purifying 
their actions, earnestly sprinkle water on themselves, 
saying, “ this is a sacred spot,” — even there this 
satisfaction resides only in the heart, — for waters 
will not cleanse away sin. 

31. ‘The water which has been touched by the 
virtuous, — that is the spot, if you wish for a sacred 
spot on the earth; therefore I count as a place of 
pilgrimage only the virtues of a virtuous man ’, — 
water without doubt is only water.’ 

32. Thus he uttered his discourse full of various 
arguments, and the sun went down into the west : 
then he entered the grove where penances had now 
ceased and whose trees were gray with the smoke 
of the (Evening) oblations ; 

33. Where the sacred fires had been duly trans- 
ferred when kindled to other spots, — all crowded 
with the holy hermits ■v^ho had performed their 
ablutions, and with the shrines of the gods murmur- 
ing with the muttered prayers, — it seemed all alive 
like the full service of religion in exercise. 

34. He spent several nights there, himself like 


’ GunSn eva? 
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the moon, examining their penances; and he de- 
parted from that penance-field, feeling that he had 
comprehended the whole nature of penance. 

35. The dwellers of the hermitage followed him 
with their minds fixed on the greatness of soul 
visible in his person, as if they were great seers 
beholding Religion herself, withdrawn from a land 
invaded by the base. 

36. Then he looked on all those ascetics with 
their matted hair, bark garments, and rag-strips 
waving, and he stood considering their penances 
under an auspicious and noble tree by the way-side. 

37. Then the hermits having approached stood 
surrounding the best of men ; and an old man from 
among them thus addressed him respectfully in a 
gentle voice ; 

38. ‘ At thy coming the hermitage seems to have 
become full, it becomes as it were empty when thou 
art gone, — therefore, my son, thou wilt not surel) 
desert it, as the loved life the body of one who 
wishes to live. 

39. ‘ In -front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
inhabited by Brahmarshis, rafarshis, and surarshis 
by whose mere presence the merit of these penances 
becomes multiplied to the ascetics. 

40. ‘ Near us also are holy spots of pilgrimage, 
which become ladders to heaven ; loved by divine 
sages and saints whose souls are intent on devotion 
and who keep their souls in perfect control. 

41. ‘From hence, again, the Northern quarter is 
especially to be fitly followed for the sake of pre- 
eminent merit ; even one who was wise starting 
towards the south could not advance one single step. 

42. ‘ Hast thou seen in this sacred grove one who 
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neglects all ceremonies or who follows confused 
ceremonies or an outcast or one impure, that thou 
dost not desire to dwell here ? Speak it out, and 
let the abode be welcomed. 

43. ‘ These hermits here desire thee as their 
companion in penance, thee who art like a store- 
house of penance, — to dwell with thee who art like 
Indra would bring prosperity even to Vr/haspati.’ 

44. He, the chief of the wise, when thus addressed 
in the midst of the ascetics by their chief — having 
resolved in his mind to put an end to all existence — 
thus uttered his inward thought ; 

45. ‘ The upright-souled saints, the upholders of 
religion, become the very ideal of our own kindred 
through their delight in showing hospitality ; by all 
these kind feelings of thine towards me affection is 
produced in me and the path which regards the self 
as supreme^ is revealed. 

46. ‘ I seem to be all at once bathed by these 
gentle heart-touching words of thine, and the joy 
now throbs in me once more which I felt when 1 
first grasped the idea of dharma. 

47. ‘ There is sorrow to me when I reflect that I 
shall have to depart, leaving you who are thus 
engaged, you who are such a refuge and who have 
sho wn such excessive kindness to me, — just as there 
was when I had to leave my kindred behind. 

48. ‘ But this devotion of yours is for the sake of 
heaven, — while my desire is that there may be no 
fresh birth; therefore I wish not to dwell in this 
wood : the nature of cessation is different from that 
of activity. 

49. ‘ It is not therefore any dislike on my part or 

' Obscure, cf. MaMbh.V, 1593 
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the wrong conduct of another, which makes me go 
away from this wood ; for ye are all like great sages, 
standing fast in the religious duties which are in 
accordance with former ages.' 

50. Then having heard the prince’s discourse, 
gracious and of deep meaning, gentle, strong, and 
full of dignity, the ascetics paid him especial honour. 

51. But a certain Brahman who was lying there 
in the ashes, tall and wearing his hair in a tuft, and 
clothed in the bark of trees, with reddish eyes and 
a thin long nose, and carrying a pot with water ^ in 
his hand, thus lifted his voice : 

52. ‘ O sage, brave indeed is thy purpose, who, 
young as thou art, hast seen the evils of birth ; he who, 
having pondered thoroughly heaven and liberation, 
makes up his mind for liberation, — he is indeed 
brave ! 

53. ‘ By all those various sacrifices, penances, and 
vows the slaves of passion desire to go to heaven; 
but the strong, having battled with passion as with 
an enemy', desire to obtain liberation. 

54. ‘If this is thy settled purpose, go quickly to 
V indhyakosh//ia ; the Muni Ara^a lives there who 
has gained an insight into absolute bliss; 

55. ‘ From him thou wilt hear the path to truth, 
and if thou hast a desire for it, thou wilt embrace 
it ; but as I foresee, this purpose of thine will go on 
further, after having rejectod his theory^ 

56. ‘ With the nose of a well fed horse, large long- 
eyes, a red lower lip, white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue, — this face of thine will drink up the 
entire ocean of what is to be known. 

' Conjectural. Dr. von Bohilingk suggests ku/w^/avahaslo, * the 
back of whose hand was like a kumia.’ 
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57. ‘That unfathomed depth which characterises 
thee, that majesty and all those signs of thine, — 
they shall win a teacher’s chair in the earth which 
was never won by sages even in a former age.’ 

58. The prince replied, ‘ Very well,’ and having 
saluted the company of sages he departed; the 
hermits also having duly performed to him all 
the rites of courtesy entered again into the ascetic- 
grove.^ 
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1. Meanwhile the attendant of the horse, in deep 
distress, when his unselfish master thus went into 
the forest, made every effort in the road to dis- 
solve ’ his load of sorrow, and yet in spite of it all 
not a tear dropped from him. 

2. But the road which by his lord’s command he 
had traversed in one night with that horse, — that 
same road he now travelled in eight days, pondering 
his lord’s absence. 

3. And the horse Kawthaka, though he still went 
on bravely, flagged and had lost all spirit in his 
heart ; and decked though he was with ornaments, 
he had lost all his beauty when bereft of his 
master. 

4. And turning round towards that ascetic-grove, 
he neighed repeatedly with a mournful sound ; and 
though pressed with hunger, he welcomed not nor 
tasted any grass or water on the road, as before *. 

5. Slowly they two at last came back to the 
city called after Kapila, which seemed empty 
when deserted by that hero who was bent on the 

' V i g r a h a seems here used in an unusual sense. Cf. Tennyson’s 
‘ I lomc they brought her warrior dead, &c.’ 

’ I lead nibhinananda, supposing na to have been written 
on the margin and inserted in the wrong place, otherwise abhis 
must be used for abhi [This is confirmed by the Tibetan, which 
translates abhinananda by mnon*par ma dga, where mnon-par is 
the usual translation of the preposition abhi. H.W.] 
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salvation of the world, — like the sky bereft of 
the sun. 

6. Bright as it was with lotus-covered waters, 
adorned also with trees full of flowers, that garden 
of his, which was now like a forest, was no longer 
gay wkh citizens who had lost all their gladness. 

7. Then those two, — who were as it were silently 
forbidden by the sad inhabitants who were wander- 
ing in that direction, their brightness gone and 
their eyes dim with tears, — slowly entered the city 
which seemed all bathed in gloom. 

8. Having heard that they had returned with 
their limbs all relaxed, coming back without the 
pride of the 6’akya race, the men of the city shed 
tears in the road, as when in old days the chariot of 
the son of Da^aratha came back. 

9. Full of wrath, the people followed A'/zawdaka 
in the road, crying behind him with tears, ‘ Where 
is the king’s son, the glory of his race and kingdom ? 
he has been stolen away by thee.’ 

10. Then he said to those faithful ones, ‘ I have 
not left the king’s son ; but by him in the unin- 
habited forest I weeping and the dress of a house- 
holder were abandoned together.’ 

11. Having heard these words of his those 
crowds adopted a most difficult resolve; they did 
not wipe away the tears which fell from their eyes, 
and they blamed their own (evil) hearts on account 
of the consequences of their actions ; 

1 2. Then they said, ‘ Let us go this very day 
into that forest, whither he is gone, whose gait is 
like the king of elephants; without him we have 
no wish to live, like the senses when the souls 
depart. 
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1 3. ‘ This city bereft of him is a forest, and that 
forest which possesses him is a city ; the city with- 
out him has no charms for us, like heaven without 
the lord of the Maruts, when Vrftra was slain 

14. Next the women crow-ded to the rows of 
windows, crying to one another, ‘ The prince has 
returned ; ’ but having heard that his horse had an 
empty back, they closed the windows again and 
wailed aloud. 

15. But the king, having undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son, with his 
mind distressed by the vow and the sorrow, was 
muttering prayers in the temple, and performing 
such rites as suited the occasion. 

16. Then with his eyes filled with tears, — taking 
the horse, his whole soul fixed on the horse, — over- 
come with grief he* entered the palace as if his 
master had been killed by an enemy. 

1 7. And entering the royal stable, looking about 
with his eyes full of tears, Kawthaka uttered a loud 
sound, as if he w’cre uttering his woe to the people. 

18. Then the birds that fed in the middle of the 
house, and the carefully cherished horses that were 
tied near by, re-echoed the sound of that horse, 
thinking that it might be the return of the prince. 

19. And the people, deceived by an excessive 
joy, who were in the neighbourhood of the king’s 
inner apartments, thought in their hearts, ‘ Since the 
horse Kamthaka neighs, it must be that the prince 
is coming.’ 

20. Then the women, who were fainting with 

’ Quoted by Qgjfvaladatu, cn Utndi-s&triis 1 , 15S. 

* Sc. ATAandaka. 
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wmm, now in wiW joy. with their eyes rollin^r to 
see the f>nnrr, r ushed out of the palace full of hope 
like flickrrinji: hjjhtninjjs from an autumn cloud. 

2 1. With their dress hanging down, and their 
linrn j^^rnirnis soiled, their faces untouched by 
collyrium and with eyes dimmed by tears; dark 
and discoloured and destitute of all painting \ like 
die stars in the sky, pale-red with the ending of 
night ; 

22. With their feet unstained by red, and un- 
decked by anklets,— their faces without earrings, 
and their ears in their native simplicity, — their 
loins with only nature s fulness, and uncircled by 
any girdle. — ^and their bosoms bare of strings of 
pearls as if they had been robbed. 

23. But when they saw A'-^andaka standing help- 
less, his eyes filled with tears, and the horse, the 
noble women wept with pale faces, like cows aban- 
doned by the bull in the midst of the forest. 

24. Then the kings principal queen GautamI, 
like a fond cow that has lost her calf, fell bursting 
into tears on the ground with outstretched arms, 
like a golden plantain-tree with trembling leaves. 

25. Some of the other women, bereft of their 
brightness and with arms and souls lifeless, and 
seeming to have lost their senses in their despon- 
dency, raised no cry, shed no tear, and breathed 
not, standing senseless as if painted ^ 

26. Others as having lost all self-control, fainting 
in their sorrow for their lord, their faces pouring 
tears from their eyes, watered their bosoms from 

* Is a«^^anaya used here irregularly in ihc fem. to distinguish 
it from a»^ana, * the pinguent?’ 

• Conjectural. 
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which all sandal-wood was banished, like a mountain 
the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then that royal palace was illumined with 
their faces pelted by the tears from their eyes, as a 
lake in the time of the first rains with its dripping 
lotuses pelted by the rain from the clouds. 

28. The noble women beat their breasts with 
their lotus-like hands, falling incessantly, whose fin- 
gers were round and plump, which had their arteries 
hidden and bore no ornaments, — as creepers tossed 
by the wind strike themselves with their shoots. 

29. And again how those women shone forth, 
as their bosoms rose up together after the blow 
from the hand, and trembled with the shock, — 
like the streams, when their pairs of ruddy geese 
shake, as the lotuses on which they sit wave about 
with the wind from the wood *. 

30. As they pressed their breasts with their 
hands, so too they pressed their hands with their 
breasts, — dull to all feelings of pity, they made 
their hands and bosoms inflict mutual pains on 
each other. 

31. Then thus spoke Ya^odharA, shedding tears 
with deep’* sorrow, her bosom heaving with Her 
sighs, her eyes discoloured with anger, and her 
voice choking with emotion through the influence 
of despondency: 

32. ‘Leaving me helplessly asleep in the night, 
whither, O .Oa»«daka, is he, the desire of my heart, 

' This is an obscure verse, — yathapi is r.ot clear; I have 
taken yatha as a ‘how' of admiration. 7'he latter lines seem to 
compare the hand swaying with the motion of the bosom to the 
bird seated on the tossed lotus. 

* Is vigidha for agidha, or should we read vigar/^a? 
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gone ? and when thou and Ka»*thaka are alone 
come back, while three went away together, my 
mind trembles. 

33 - ‘ Why dost thou weep to-day, O cruel one, 
having done a dishonourable, pitiless, and unfriendly 
deed to me ? Cease thy tears and be content in 
thy heart, — tears and that deed of thine ill agree. 

34. ‘Through thee, his dear obedient faithful loyal 
companion, always doing what was right, the son 
of my lord is gone never to return, — rejoice, — all 
hail ! thy pains have gained their end. 

35. ‘ Better for a man a wise enemy rather than 
a foolish friend unskilled in emergencies ; by thee, 
the unwise self-styled friend, a great calamity has 
been brought upon this family. 

36. ‘ These women are sorely to be pitied who 
have put away their ornaments, having their eyes 
red and dimmed with continuous tears, who are as 
it were desolate widows, though their lord still 
stands as unshaken as the earth or Mount Himavat. 

37. ‘And these lines of palaces seem to weep 
aloud, flinging up their dovecots for arms, with the 
long’ unbroken moan of their doves, — separated 
verily, with him, from all who could restrain them. 

38. ‘ Even that horse Kawthaka without doubt 
desired my utter ruin ; for he bore away from hence 
my treasure when all were sound asleep in the 
night, — like one who steals jewels. 

39. ‘ When he was able to bear even the onsets of 
arrows, and still more the strokes of whips, — how 
then for fear of the fall of a whip, could he go carry- 
ing with him my prosperity and my heart together ? 

40. ‘ The base creature now neighs loudly, filling 
the king’s palace with the sound ; but when he 
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carried away my beloved, then this vilest of horses 
was dumb. 

41. ‘ If he had neighed and so woke up the people, 
or had even made a noise with his hoofs on the 
ground, or had made the loudest sound he could with 
his jaws, my grief would not have been so great.’ 

42. Having thus heard the queen’s words, their 
syllables choked with tears and full of lament, slowly 
ii^^aw/daka uttered this answer, with his face ben» 
down, his voice low with tears, and his hands clasped 
in supplication : 

43. ‘ Surely, O queen, thou wilt not blame Ka»*- 
thaka nor wilt thou show thy anger against me, — 
know that we two are entirely guiltless, — that god 
amongst men, O queen, is gone away like a god. 

44. ‘ I indeed, though I well knew the king's com- 
mand, as though dragged by force by some divine 
powers, brought quickly to him this swift steed, and 
followed him on the road unwearied. 

45. ‘And this best of horses as he went along 
touched not the ground with the tips of his hoofs as 
if they were kept aloft from it ; and so too, having 
his mouth restrained as by fate, he made no sound 
with his jaws and neighed not. 

46. ‘ When the prince went out, then the gate was 
thrown open of its own accord ; and the darkness of 
the night was, as it were, pierced by the sun, — we may 
learn from hence too that this was the ordering of fate. 

47. ‘ When also by the king’s command, in palace 
and city, diligent guards had been placed by thou- 
sands, and at that time they were all overcome by 
sleep and woke not, — we may learn from hence too 
that this was the ordering of fate. 

48. 'When also the garment, approved for a 
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hermit’s dwelling in the forest, was offered to him at 
the moment by some denizen of heaven, and the 
tiara which he threw into the sky was carried off, 
— we may learn from hence too that this was the 
ordering of fate. 

49. ‘ Do not therefore assume’ that his departure 
arises from the fault of either of us, O queen ; 
neither I nor this horse acted by our own choice ; he 
went on his way with the gods as his retinue.’ 

50. Having thus heard the history of the prince’s 
departure, so marvellous in many ways, those women, 
as though losing their grief, were filled with wonder, 
but they ag^in took up their distress at the thought 
of his becoming an ascetic. 

51. With her eyes filled with the tears of despon- 
dency, wretched like an osprey who has lost her 
young, — C autami abandoning all self-control wailed 
aloud, — she fainted, and with a weeping face ex- 
claimed : 

52. ‘ Beautiful, soft, black, and all in great waves, 
growing each from its own special root, — those hairs 
of his are tossed on the ground, worthy to be en- 
circled by a royal diadem. 

53. ‘With his long arms and lion-gait, his bull- 
like eye, and his beauty bright like gold, his broad 
chest, and his voice deep as a drum or a cloud, — 
should such a hero as this dwell in a hermitage ? 

54. ‘ This earth is indeed unworthy as regards 
that peerless doer of noble actions, for such a vir- 
tuous hero has gone away from her, — if is the merits 
and virtues of the subjects which produce their king. 

55. ‘ Those two feet of his, tender, with their 


' Should we read pratipattum for pratigantum ? 
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Deautiful web spread between the toes, with their 
ankles concealed, and soft like a blue lotus, — how 
can they, bearing a wheel marked in the middle, 
walk on the hard ground of the skirts of the forest ? 

56. ‘ That body, which deserves to sit or lie on 
the roof of a palace, — honoured with costly garments, 
aloes, and sandal-wood, — how will that manly body 
live in the woods, exposed to the attacks of the cold, 
the heat, and the rain.^ 

57. ‘ He who was proud of his family, goodness, 
strength, energy, sacred learning, beauty, and youth, 
— who was ever ready to give, not to ask, — ^how 
will he go about begging alms from others ? 

58. ‘ He who, lying on a spotless golden bed, was 
awakened during the night by the concert of musical 
instruments, — how alas ! will he, my ascetic, sleep 
to-day on the bare ground with only one rag of 
cloth interposed ? ’ 

59. Having heard this piteous lamentation, the 
women, embracing one another with their arms, 
rained the tears from their eyes, as the shaken 
creepers drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then YarodharA fell upon the ground, like 
the ruddy goose parted from her mate, and in utter 
bewilderment she slowly lamented, with her voice 
repeatedly stopped by sobs : 

61. ‘If he wishes to practise a religious life after 
abandoning me his lawful wafe widowed, — where is 
his religion, who wishes to follow penance without 
his lawful wife to share it with him ? 

62. ‘ He surely has never heard of the monarchs 
of olden times, his own ancestors, Mahasudarra * and 

* Mah&sudSissana is the name of a kini; in (?&taka 1 , 95. 
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the rest, — how they went with their wives into the 
forest, — that he thus wishes to follow a religious life 
without me. 

63. ‘ He does not see that husband and wife are 
both consecrated in sacrifices, and both purified by 
the performance of the rites of the Veda, and both 
destined to enjoy * the same results afterwards, — he 
therefore grudges me a share in his merit. 

64. Surely it must be that this fond lover of 
religion, knowing that my mind was secretly quar- 
relling even with my beloved, lightly and without 
fear has deserted me thus angry, in the hope to 
obtain heavenly nymphs in Indra’s world ! 

65. ‘ But what kind of a thoiiglit is this of mine ? 
those women even there have the attributes which 
belong to bodies, — for whose sake he thus practises 
austerities in the forest, deserting his royal magnifi- 
cence and my fond devotion. 

66. ‘ I have no such longing for the joy of heaven, 
nor is that hard for even common people to win if they 
are resolute^ ; but my one desire is how he my beloved 
may never leave me either in this world or the next. 

6 7. ‘ Even if I am unworthy to look on my husband’s 
face with its long eyes and bright smile, still is this 
poor R&hula never to roll about in his father's lap ? 

68. ‘ Alas ! the mind of that wise hero is terribly 
stern, — gentle as his beauty seems, it is pitilessly 
cruel, — who can desert of his own accord such an 
infant son with his inarticulate talk, one who would 
charm even an enemy, 

69. ‘ My heart too is certainly most stern, yea, 


* I read bubbukshO for bubhukshu^. 

* Api, I think, should properly follow j’anasya. 
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made of rock or fashioned even of iron, which does 
not break when its lord is gone to the forest, 
serted by his royal glory like an orphan, — he so well 
worthy of happiness.’ 

70. So the queen, fainting in her woe, wept and 
pondered and wailed aloud repeatedly, — self-pos- 
sessed as she was by nature, yet in her distress she 
remembered not her fortitude and felt no shame. 

71. Seeing Ya^odhard thus bewildered with her 
wild utterances of grief and fallen on the ground, all 
the women cried out with their faces streaming 
with tears like large lotuses beaten by the rain. 

72. But the king, having ended his prayers, and 
performed the auspicious rites of the sacrifice, now 
came out of the temple ; and being smitten by the 
wailing sound of the people, he tottered like an 
elephant at the crash of a thunderbolt. 

73. Having heard (of the arrival) of both Kh^m- 
daka and Kawthaka, and having learned the fixed 
resolve of his son, the lord of the earth fell struck 
down by sorrow like the banner of Indra when the 
festival is over *. 

74- Then the king, distracted by his grief for his 
son, being held up for a moment by his attendants 
all of the same race, gazed on the horse with his 
eyes filled with tears, and then falling on the ground 
wailed aloud : 

75- ‘ After having done many dear exploits for me 
in battle, one great deed of cruelty, O Kawthaka, 
hast thou done, — for by thee that dear son of mine, 
dear for his every virtue, has been tossed down in 
the wood, dear as he was, like a worthless thing. 


> Cf. I, 63. 
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76. ‘ Therefore either lead me to-day where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again; without 
him there is no life left to me, as to one plunged in 
sickness without the true medicine. 

77. ‘ When Suvar»anishMlvin was carried away by 
death, it seemed impossible that Sr/w^ya' should 
not die; and shall I, when my duty-loving son is 
gone, fear to set my soul free, like any coward ? 

78. ‘ How should not the mind of Manu himself be 
distracted, when parted from his dear virtuous son *, 
— (Manu) the son of Vivasvat, who knew the higher 
and the lower, the mighty lord of creatures, the 
institutor of the ten chieftains ®. 

79. ‘ I envy the monarch, that friend of Indra, the 
wise son of king A/a *, who, when his son went into 
the forest, went himself to heaven, and dragged out 
no miserable life here with vain tears. 

80. ' Describe to me, O beloved one, the court of 
that hermitage, whither thou hast carried him who is 
as my funeral oblation of water ; these my vital airs 
are all ready to depart, and are eager for it, longing 
to drink it.’ 

81. Thus the king, in his grief for his separation 
from his son, — losing all his innate firmness which 
was stedfast like the earth, — loudly lamented as one 
distraught, like Dararatha, a prey to his sorrow for 
Rima. 

* See Mahibh, XII, 31. The MSS. read Sa»^ya for Sr/w^ya. 

* Does this refer to his losing his son Sudyumna, who was 
changed to a woman, Vishnu Pur. IV, 1 ? 

’ Darakshatrakri't is an obscure phrase; [the Tibetan renders 
it by rgyalrigs bcu Jryas, ‘king-race ten made;' rgyal-rigs is the 
ordinary translation of kshatriya H.W.] 

* Dararatha. 
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82. Then the •w««5e counsellor, endued with religious 
learning, courtesy, and virtue, and the old family 
priest, spoke to him as was befitting in these well- 
weighed words, neither with their faces overwhelmed 
by grief nor yet wholly unmoved : 

83. ‘ Cease, O noblest of men, thy grief, regain 
thy firmness, — surely thou wilt not, O firm hero, 
shed tears like one of no self-control ; many kings 
on this earth have gone into the forests, throwing 
away their royal pomp like a crushed wreath. 

84. ‘ Moreover, this his state of mind was all pre- 
determined ; remember those words long ago of the 
holy sage Asita; “ He will never be made to dwell 
even for a moment contentedly in heaven or in an 
emperor’s domain.” 

85. ‘ But if, O best of men, the effort must be 
made, quickly speak the word, we two will at once 
go together ; let the battle be waged in every way 
with thy son and his fate whatever it be.’ 

86. Then the king commanded them both, ‘ Do 
you both go quickly hence, — my heart will not 
return to quiet, any more than a bird’s in the woods 
longing for its young.’ 

87. With a prompt acquiescence at the king’s 
order the counsellor and the family priest went to 
that forest ; and then with his wives and his queen 
the king also, saying, ‘ It is done,’ performed the 
remainder of the rites. 



liOOK IX. 

1. Then the two, the counsellor and the family 
priest, beaten by the king with his scourge of tears, 
went with every effort to that forest in the hurry of 
affection, like two noble horses goaded. 

2. Having come at last full of weariness to that 
hermitage, accompanied by a fitting train, — they dis- 
missed their royal pomp and with sober gestures 
entered the abode of Bhargava. 

3. Having saluted that Brahman with due respect, 
and -having been honoured by him with due rever- 
ence in return, having seated tliemselves, plunging 
at once into the subject, they addressed Bhargava, 
who was likewise seated, concerning their errand. 

4. ‘ Let your honour know us to be respectively 
imperfect proficients in preserving ihe sacred learning 
and in retaining the state-counsels, — in the service of 
the monarcli of the Ikshvaku race, pure in his valour 
and pure and wide in his glory 

5. ‘ His son, who is like ffayanta, while he himself 
is like Indra, has come here, it is said, desirous to 
escape from the fear of old age and death, — knov 
that we two are come here on account of him/ 

6. He answered them, ‘That prince of the long 
arms did indeed come here, but not as one un- 
awakened ; ‘This dharma only brings us back again/' 
— recognising this, he went off forthwith tow^ards 
Ar&^a, seeking liberation.’ 

7. Then they two, having understood the true 
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state of things, bade that Brihman at once farewell, 
and wearied though they were, went on as if they 
were unwearied, thither whither the prince was gone. 

8. As they were going, they saw him bereft of all 
ornaments ‘, but still radiant with his beauty, sitting 
like a king in the road at the foot of a tree, like the 
sun under the canopy of a cloud. 

9. Leaving his chariot, the family priest then went 
up to the prince with the counsellor, as the saint 
Aurvajeya - went with VamaJeva, wishing to see 
Rdma when he dw'elt in the forest. 

10. They paid him honour as was fitting, as ^S'ukra 
and Awgiras honoured Indra in heaven; and he in 
return paid due honour to them, as Indra in heaven 
to iSukra and Awgiras. 

1 1. Then they, having obtained his permission, sat 
down neat hint who was the banner of the .S'dkya race; 
and they shone in his proximity like the two stars of 
the asterism Funarv'asu in tonjunction with the moon. 

12. *1 he family priest* addressed the prince who 
shone htrightly as he sat at the foot of the tree, as 
Vrfhaspati addressed Indra’s son 6ayanta, seated in 
heaven under the heavenly tree pdri/dta : 

13. ‘O prince, consider for a moment what the 
king w'ith his eyes raining tears said to thee, as he 
lay fainting on the ground w’ith the arrow of thy 
sorrow plunged into his heart. 

14. ‘ “ I know that thy resolve is fixed upon reli- 
gion, and I am convinced that this purpose of thine 
is unchanging ’ ; but I am consumed wdth a flame of 

’ Is sr;,fayd for sra^S? 

* Agastya, »the son of Urvarf. Vdniadeva was Dararatha’s 
counsellor. 

* Conjectural. [The Tibetan reads the second line, khyod-kyi 
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anguish like fire at thy flying to the woods at an in- 
opportune time. 

15. Come, thou who lovest duty, for the sake of 
what is my heart’s desire, — abandon this purpose 
for the sake of duty ; this huge swollen stream of 
sorrow sweeps me aw'ay as a river’s torrent its 
bank. 

16. ‘ “ That effect * which is wrought in the clouds, 
water, the dry grass, and the mountains by the wind, 
the sun, the fire, and the thunderbolt, — that same 
effect this grief produces in us by its tearing in 
pieces, its drying up, its burning, and its cleaving. 

17. ‘ “ Enjoy therefore for a while the sovereignty 
of the earth, — thou shall go to the forest at the time 
provided by the rdstras, — do not show disregard for 
thy unhappy kindred, — compassion for all creatures 
is the true religion. 

18. Religion is not wrought out only in the 
forests, the salvation of ascetics can be accomplished 
even in a city ; thought and effort are the true 
means ; the forest and the badge are only a coward’s 
signs. 

19. Liberation has been attained even by house- 
holders, Indras among men, w'ho wore diadems, and 
carried strings of pearls suspended on their shoulders, 
whose garlands were entangled with bracelets, and 
who lay cradled in the lap of Fortune. 

20. ‘ “ Bali and Va^abdhu, the two younger 
brothers of Dhruva, Vaibhri^, Ash&</> 4 a, and Awti- 


^byuri-var jfj-ur-var don-ni (es-pao, ‘I know thy purpose which 
is about to arise . (or which has arisen) in thy mind.' Can they 
have read bhSvinam or bhivitam 7 H.W.] 

* I read vrittiil. 
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devaS and (kanaka also, the king of the Videhas, 
and king Sen*i^t’s son, his tree of ripe blessing * ; 

21. Know that all these great kings who were 
householders were well skilled in attaining the merit 
which leads to final bliss, — do thou also therefore 
obtain both® simultaneously — royal magnificence and 
the control over the mind. 

22. ‘ “ I desire, — when I have once closely em- 
braced thee after thy kingly consecration is once 
performed, and while thou art still wet with the 
sacred water, — when I behold thee with the pomp 
of the royal umbrella, — in the fulness of that joy to 
enter the forest.” 

23. ‘ Thus did the king say to thee m a speech 
whose words were stopped by tears, — surely having 
heard it, for the sake of what is so dear to him, thou 
wilt with all affection follow his affection. 

24. ‘ I'he king of the 6akyas is drowned in a deep 
sea of sorrow, full of waves of trouble, springing 
from thee ; do thou therefore deliver him helpless 
and protectorless like an ox drowning in the sea. 

25. ‘ Having heard that Bhishma who sprang from 
Ganga's womb, R&ma, and R4ma the son of Bhr/gu, 
— all did what would please their fathers ; — surely 
thou too wilt do thy father’s desire 

26. ‘ Consider also the queen, who brought thee 

' Cf. I, 57 ; IX, 60. 

' My reading pakadrumam is conjectural, Paradrumau as two 
old kings would be a possible reading. Senagit’s son is praised for 
his philosophical depth in Mahabh. XII, 6524, &c.; he is there 
called Medhavin. [The Tibetan has brtan-pai (dhruva) nu 
VO, ‘the firm one’s younger brother (?);’ it also has ^^ro dan Ijon* 
^in-can for pakadruma, ‘having a tree of — ?' It takes sena^i- 
tisia. ra,^»a// as acc. plural. H.W.] 

’ Ubhe»pi, although with pragr/hya c. 
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up, who has not yet gone to the region inhabited by 
Agastya' — wilt thou not take some heed of her, 
who ceaselessly grieves like a fond cow that has lost 
her calf ? 

27. ‘ Surely thou wilt succour thy wife by the 
sight of thee, who now mourns widow^ed yet with 
her lord still alive, — like a swan separated from her 
mate or a female elephant deserted in the forest by 
her companion. 

28. ‘ Thy only son, a child little deserving such 
woe, distressed with sorrow, and * . . . . — O deliver 
Rihula from the grief of his kindred like the full 
moon from the contact of Rihu ! 

29. ‘ Burned with the fire of anguish within him, 
to which thy absence adds fresh fuel, — a fire whose 
smoke is sighs and its flame despair, — he wanders 
for a sight of thee through the women’s apartments 
and the whole city.’ 

30. The Bodhisattva, — whose perfection was ab- 
solute, — having heard the words qf the family priest, 
reflected for a moment, knowing all the virtues of 
the virtuous, and then thus uttered his gentle reply ; 

31. ‘I well know the paternal tenderness® of the 
king, especially that which he has displayed towards 
me ; yet knowing this as I do, still alarmed at sick- 
ness, old age, and death, I am inevitably forced to 
leave my kindred. 

32. ‘ Who would not wish to see his dear kindred, 
if but this separation from beloved ones did not 
exist ? but since even after it has been once, serara- 


‘ The south, — the region of the god of death. 

* Five syllables are here lost, — apakvasattvatn f 
’ Should we read tanayaprasaktam ? 
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tion will still come again, it is for this that I abandon 
my father, however loving 

33. ‘ I do not however approve that thou shouldst 
consider the king’s grief as caused by me, when in 
the midst of his dream-like unions he is afflicted by 
thoughts of separations in the future. 

34. ‘ Thus let thy thoughts settle into certainty, 
having seen the multiform in its various develop- 
ments ; neither a son nor kindred is the cause of 
sorrow, — this sorrow is only caused by ignorance. 

35. ‘ Since parting is inevitably fixed in the course 
of time for all beings, just as for travellers who have 
joined company on a road, — what wise man would 
cherish sorrow, when he loses his kindred, even 
though he loves them * ? 

36- ‘ Leaving his kindred in another world, he 
departs hither ; and having stolen away from them 
here, he goes forth once more ; “ having gone thither, 
go thou elsewhere also,” — such is the lot of man- 
kind, — what consideration can the yogin have for 
them * ? 

37. ‘ Since from the moment of leaving the womb 
death is a characteristic adjunct why, in thy affec- 
tion for thy son, hast thou called my departure to 
the forest ill-timed ? 

38. ‘There may be an “ill time” in one’s attain- 
ing a worldly object, — time indeed is described as 

* Some letters are here lost in the original. 

* Pralabhya, cf. Horace, ‘vivens moriensque fefellit.’ [The 
Tibetan has rab-tu bslas-nas, ‘ having deceived.’ H.W.] 

’ The Tibetan has for the fourth line de-ltar (evam) ^dorddan 
skyeda rjes-su rten mam ci, ‘thus what kind of reliance is there 
on man who is of a leaving disposition?’ Should we read in the 
original ityevam^ane tyagini koxnurodha^? 

* Can anubadhiya be wrongly used for anubandhaya? 
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inseparably connected with all things * ; time drags 
the world into all its various times ; but all time 
suits a bliss which is really worthy of praise *. 

39. ‘ That the king should wish to surrender to 
me his kingdom, — this is a noble thought, well 
worthy of a father; but it would be as improper 
for me to accept it, as for a sick man through greed 
to accept unwholesome food. 

40. ‘ How can it be right for the wise man to 
enter royalty, the home of illusion, where are found 
anxiety, passion, and weariness, and the violation 
of all right through another’s service 

41. ‘The golden palace seems to me to be on 
fire ; the daintiest viands seem mixed with poison ; 
infested with crocodiles ^ [is the tranquil lotus-bed].’ 

42. Having heard the king’s son uttering this 
discourse, well suitable to his virtues and knowledge 
of the soul, freed from all desires, full of sound 
reasons, and weighty, — the counsellor thus made 
answer : 

43. ‘ This re,solve of thine is an excellent counsel, 
not unfit in itself but only unfit at the present time ; 
it could not be thy duty, loving duty as thou dost, 
to leave thy father in his old age to sorrow. 

44. ‘ Surely thy mind is not very penetrating, or 
it is ill-skilled in examining duty, wealth, and 
pleasure* — when for the sake of an unseen result 
thou departest disregarding a visible end. 


* Cf. Pa«. Ill, 3, 44- 

* I.e. cnukti can never be ill-timed. But this is an obscure rloka. 

* The remainder of the prince’s speech is lost. By Beal’s 
translation from the Chinese, fifteen verses are wanting. 

* The three well-known ‘secular’ ends of human action. 
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45. ‘Again, some say that there is another birth, — 
others with confident assertion say that there is not ; 
since then the matter is all in doubt, it is right to 
enjoy the good fortune which comes into thy hand. 

46. ‘If there is any activity hereafter, we will 
enjoy ourselves in it as may offer ; or if there is no 
activity beyond this life, then there is an assured 
liberation to all the world without any effort. 

47. ‘ Some say there is a future life, but they do 
not allow the possibility of liberation ; as fire is hot 
by nature and water liquid, so they hold that there 
is a special nature in our power of action *. 

48. ‘ Some maintain that all things arise from 
inherent properties,— both good and evil and exist- 
ence and non-existence ; and since all this world 
thus arises spontaneously, therefore also all effort 
of ours is vain. 

49. ‘ Since the action of the senses is fixed, and 
so too the agreeableness or the disagreeableness of 
outward objects, — then for that which is united to 
old age and pains, what effort can avail to alter 
it.? Does it not all arise spontaneously.? 

50. ‘ The fire becomes quenched by water, and 
fire causes ^ water to evaporate ; and different 
elements, united in a body, producing unity, bear 
up the world. 

51. ‘ That the nature of the embr/o in the womb 
is produced as composed of hands, feet, belly, hack, 
and head, and that it is also united with the soul,— 
the wise declare that all this comes of itself sponta- 
neously. 

52. ‘Who causes the sharpness of the thorn? or 


* I.e. it cannot be abolished. 


’ Tread gatnay anti. 
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the various natures of beasts and birds ? All this has 
arisen spontaneously ; there is no acting from desire, 
how then can there be such a thing as will ? 

53. ‘ Others say that creation comes from 1 rvara, — 
what need then is there of the effort of the conscious 
soul * ? That which is the cause of the action of 
the world, is also determined as the cause of its 
ceasing to act. 

54. ‘ Some say that the coming -into being and 
the destruction of being are alike caused by the 
soul; but they say that coming into being arises 
without effort, while the attainment of liberation is 
by effort 

55. ‘A man discharges his debt to his ancestors 
by begetting offspring, to the saints by sacred lore, 
to the gods by sacrifices; he is born with these 
three debts upon him, - ■ whoever has liberation 
(from these,), he indeed has liberation. 

56. ‘ Thus by this series of rules the wise pro- 
mise liberation to him who uses effort ; but however 
ready for effort with all their energy, those who 
seek liberation will find weariness. 

57. ‘ Therefore, gentle youth, if thou hast a love 
for liberation, follow rightly the prescribed rule ; 
thus wilt thou thyself attain to it, and the king’s 
grief will come to an end. 

58. ‘ And as for thy meditations on the evils of 
life’ ending in thy return from the forest to thy 
home, — let not the thought of this trouble thee, my 
son, — those in old time also have returned from the 
forests to their houses. 

59. ‘ The king Awbartsha *, though he had 


' Purusha. 


* Probably ihc son of NabhSgii. 
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dwelt in the forest, went back to the city, sur- 
rounded by his children ; so too R&ma, seeing the 
earth oppressed by the base, came forth from his 
hermitage and ruled it again. 

60. ‘ So too Drumiksha, the king of the .SAlvas, 
came to his city from the forest with his son ; and 
S&mkriti A»*tideva after he had become a Brah- 
marshi, received his royal dignity from the saint 
VafishMa. 

61. ‘Such men as these, illustrious in glory 
and virtue, left the forests and came back to their 
houses ; therefore it is no sin to return from a her- 
mitage to one's home, if it be only for the sake of 
duty.’ 

62. Then having heard the affectionate and loyal 
words of the minister, who was as the eye of the 
king, — firm in his resolve, the king’s son made 
his answer, with nothing omitted or displaced * 
neither tedious * nor hasty : 

63. ‘ This doubt whether anything exists or not, 
is not to be solved for me by another’s words ; 
having determined the truth by asceticism or quiet- 
ism, I will myself grasp whatever is ascertained 
concerning it. 

64. ‘ It is not for me to accept a theory which 
depends on the unknown and is all controverted, 
and which involves a hundred prepossessions ; what 

' This might mean Awtideva (cf. 1 , 57, IX, so) the son of 
Samkrtii, but in Mahibh. XII, 1013 we have Ra/wtideva the son of 
Samknti; cf. Burnouf on Rudraka and Udraka, Introduction, p. 386. 
[The Tibetan takes simkrfti as sbyin-sreg-dah-bcas, ‘together 
with burnt oflfering.’ H. W.] Would this imply an old reading 
sahuti? — For Amtideva's connection with Varisli/Aa see Mahfibh. 
XII, 8591. 

* I read avyastam. ’ Or ‘prejudiced?’ 
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wise man would go by another’s belief? Man- 
kind are like the blind directed in the darkness 
by the blind. 

65. ‘ But even though I cannot discern the truth, 
yet still, if good and evil are doubted, let one’s mind 
be set on the good; even a toil* in vain is to be 
chosen by him whose soul is good, while the man 
of base soul has no joy even in the truth. 

66. ‘ But having seen that this “sacred tradition” 
is uncertain, know that that only is right which 
has been uttered by the trustworthy ; and know 
that trustworthiness means the absence of faults ; 
he who is without faults w'il! not utter an un- 
truth. 

67. ‘And as for what thou saidat to me in reg<*iu 
to my returning to my home, by alleging R^ma and 
others as examples, they are no authority, — for in 
determining duty, how canst thou quote as autho- 
rities those who have broken their vows ? 

68. ‘ Even the sun, therefore, may fall to the 
earth, even the mountain Himavat may lose its 
firmness ; but never would I return to my home as 
a man of the world, with no knowledge of the truth 
and my senses only alert for external objects. 

69. ‘ I would enter the blazing fire, but not my 
house with my purpose unfulfilled.’ Thus he 
proudly made his resolve, and rising up in ac- 
cordance with it, full of disinterestedness, went 
his way. 

70. Then the minister and the Brihman, both 
full of tears, having heard his firm determination, 
and having followed him awhile with despondent 


■ MSS khedo. 
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ooks, and overcome with sorrow, slowly returned 
of necessity to the city. 

71. Through their love for the prince and their 
devotion to the king, they returned, and often 
stopped looking back*; they could neither behold 
him on the road nor yet lose the sight of him, — 
shining in his own splendour and beyond the reach 
of all others, like the sun. 

72. Having placed faithful emissaries in disguise 
to find out the actions of him who was the supreme 
refuge of all, they went on with faltering steps, 
saying to each other, ‘How shall we approach 
the king and see him, who is longing for his dear 
son ?’ 


* Another reading gives ‘full of reproach. 
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1. The prince, he of the broad and lusty chest, 
having thus dismissed the minister and the priest, 
crossed the Ganges with its speeding waves and 
went to RA^gr/ha with its beautiful palaces. 

2. He reached the city distinguished by the five 
hills, well guarded and adorned with mountains, and 
supported and hallowed by auspicious sacred places ^ 
— like Brahman * in a holy calm going to the upper- 
most heaven. 

3. Having heard of his majesty and strength, and 
his splendid beauty, surpassing all other men, the 
people of that region were all astonished as at him 
who has a bull for his sign and is immovable in his 
vow 

4. On seeing him, he who was going elsewhere stood 
still, and be who was standing there followed him in 
the way ; he who was walking gently and gravely ran 
quickly, and he who was sitting at once sprang up. 

5. Some people reverenced him with their hands, 
others in worship saluted him with their heads, some 
addressed him with affectionate words, — not one 
went on without paying him homage. 

6. Those who were wearing gay-coloured dresses 
were ashamed when they saw him, those who were 
talking on random subjects fell to silence on the 


’ Tapoda is the name of a tirtha in Magadha. 
* Svayambhfi. * 5iva. 
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road ; no one indulged in an improper thought, as at 
the presence of Religion herself embodied. 

7. In the men and the women on the highway, 
even though they were intent or other business, 
that conduct alone with the profoundest reverence 
seemed proper which is enjoined by the rules of 
royal homage ; but his eyes never looked upon 
them. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth, or his 
eyes, — his body, his hands, his feet, or his gait, — 
whatever part of him any one beheld, that at once 
riveted his eyes. 

9. Having beheld him with the beautiful circle of 
hair between his brows* and with long eyes, with his 
radiant body and his hands showing a graceful 
membrane between the fingers, — so worthy of ruling 
the earth and yet wearing a mendicant’s dress, — the 
Goddess of R^agrtha w'as herself perturbed. 

10. Then .Srewya*, the lord of the court of the 
Magadhas, beheld from the outside of his palace the 
immense concourse of people, and asked the reason 
of it ; and thus did a man recount it to him ; 

1 1. ‘ He who was thus foretold by the Br&hmans, 
“ he will either attain supreme wisdom or the empire 
of the earth,” — it is he, the son of the king of the 
5 ’Skyas, who is the ascetic whom the people are 
gazing at.’ 

12. The king, having heard this and perceived its 
meaning with his mind, thus at once spoke to that 
man : ‘ Let it be known whither he is going ; ’ and the 
man, receiving the command, followed the prince. 

* So the Tibetan. The Sanskrit text seems corrupt here. Cf. 
I, 65 C. 

* A name of Bimbis&ra, see Burnouf, Introd. p. 165. 
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13. With unrestless eyes, seeing only a yoke’s 
length before him S with his voice hushed, and his 
walk slow and measured, he, the noblest of mendi- 
cants, went begging alms, keeping his limbs and his 
wandering thoughts under control. 

14. Having received such alms as were offered, 
he retired to a lonely cascade of the mountain ; 
and having eaten it there in the fitting manner, 
he ascended the mountain PSw^/ava 

15. In that wood, thickly filled with lodhra trees, 
having its thickets resonant with the notes of the 
peacocks, he the sun of mankind shone, wearing his 
red dress, like the morning sun above the eastern 
mountain. 

16. That royal attendant, having thus watched 
him there, related it all to the king ^S^rewya ; and the 
king, when he heard it, in his deep veneration, 
started himself to go thither with a modest retinue. 

1 7. He who was like the Piwafavas in heroism, and 
like a mountain in stature, ascended Pdwafava, that 
noblest of mountains, — a crown-wearer, of lion-like 
gait, a lion among men, as a maned lion ascends a 
mountain. 

18. There he beheld the Bodhisattva, resplendent 
as he sat on his hams, witlt subdued senses, as if the 
mountain were moving ®, and he himself were a peak 
thereof, — like the moon rising from the top of a cloud. 

19. Him, distinguished by his beauty of form and 
perfect tranquillity as the very creation of Religion 

' Hardy explains this ‘ he does not look before him further than 
the distance of a plough or nine spans ' (Manual of Buddhism, 
P- 370- 

* Cf. Lalitavistara. 

’ Le. as if he, not the mountain, were entitled to the name ai^ala. 
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herself, — filled with astonishment and affectionate 
regard the king of men approached, as Indra the 
self-existent (Brahman). 

20. He, the chief of the courteous, having 
courteously drawn nigh to him, inquired as to the 
equilibrium of his bodily humours ; and the other 
with equal gentleness assured the king of his 
health of mind and freedom from aH ailments. 

21. Then the king sat down on the clean surface 
of the rock, dark blue like an elephant’s ear ; and 
being seated *, with the other’s assent, he thus spoke, 
desiring to know his state of mind : 

22. ‘I have a strong friendship with thy family, 
come down by inheritance and well proved ; since 
from this a desire to speak to thee, my son, has 
arisen in me, therefore listen to my words of 
affection. 

23. ‘ When 1 consider thy widespread race, 
beginning with the sun, thy fresh youth, and thy 
conspicuous beauty, — whence comes this resolve of 
thine so out of all harmony with the rest, set wholly 
on a mendicant’s life, not on a kingdom ? 

24. ' Thy limbs are worthy of red sandal-wood * 
perfumes, — they do not deserve the rough contact 
of red cloth ; this hand is fit to protect subjects, it 
deserves not to hold food given by another. 

25. ‘If therefore, gentle youth, through thy love 
for thy father thou desirest not thy paternal kingdom 
in thy generosity, — then at any rate thy choice must 
not be excused, — accepting forthwith one half of my 
kingdom. 

26. ‘ If thou actest thus there will be no violence 

' Nripopavijya ? with sirsha Sandhi. 

’ Lohitaiandana may mean * saffron.' 
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shown to thine own people, and by the mere lapse of 
time imperial power at last flies for refuge to the 
tranquil mind ; therefore be pleased to do me a 
kindness, — the prosperity of the good becomes very 
powerful, when aided by the good 

27. ‘ But if from th)- pride of race thou dost not 
now feel confidence in me, then plunge with thy 
arrows into countless armies, and with me as thy ally 
seek to conquer thy foes. 

28. ‘ Choose thou therefore one of these ends, 
pursue according to rule religious merit, wealth, 
and pleasure ; for these, love and the rest, in reverse 
order, are the three objects in life ; when men die 
they pass into dissolution as far as regards this 
world. 

29. ‘ That which is pleasure when it has over- 
powered wealth and merit, is wealth when it has 
conquered merit and pleasure ; so too it is merit, 
when pleasure and wealth fall into abeyance ; but all 
would have to be alike abandoned, if thy desired 
end were obtained. 

30. ‘ Do thou therefore b)’ pursuing the three 
objects of life, cause this beauty of thine to bear its 
fruit; they say that when the attainment of religion, 
wealth, and pleasure is complete in all its parts, then 
the end of man is complete. 

31. ‘Do not thou let these two brawny arms lie 
useless which are worth)’’ to draw the bow ; they are 
well fitted like Meindh&tr/’s to conquer the three 
worlds, much more the earth. 

’ [The Tibetan translates the fourth line, dam-pa-rnams dan 
bcas'pas dani*pai dpal ,j)hel-lo,‘ by being with the good the prosperity 
of the good increases.’ H. W.] 

* Nirvd»a. 
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32. ‘ I speak this to you out of affection, — not 
through love of dominion or through astonishment ; 
beholding this mendicant-dress of thine, I am filled 
with compassion and I shed tears. 

33. ‘ O thou who desirest the mendicant’s stage of 
life, enjoy pleasures now ; in due time, O thou lover 
of religion, thou shalt practise religion ; — ere old age 
comes on and overcomes this thy beauty, well worthy 
of thy illustrious race. 

34. ‘ The old man can obtain merit by religion ; 
old age is helpless for the enjoyment of pleasures ; 
therefore they say that pleasures belong to the 
young man, wealth to the middle-aged, and religion 
to the old. 

35. ' Youth in this present world is the enemy of 
religion and wealth, — since pleasures, however we 
guard them, are hard to hold, therefore, wherever 
pleasures are to be found, there they seize them. 

36. ‘Old age is prone to reflection’, it is grave and 
intent on remaining quiet ; it attains unimpassioned- 
ness w'ith but little effort, unavoidably, and for very 
shame. 

37. * Thei'efore having passed through the decep- 
tive period of youth, fickle, intent on external objects, 
heedless, impatient, not looking at the distance, — 
they take breath like men who have escaped safe 
through a forest. 

38. ‘ Let therefore this fickle time of youth first 
pass by, reckless and giddy, — our early years are the 
mark for pleasiire, they cannot be kept from the 
power of the senses, 

39. ^ Or if religion is really thy one aim, then offer 


’ Vimarrayanti 
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sacrifices, — this is thy family’s immemorial custom, 
—climbing to highest heaven by sacrifices, even 
Indra, the lord of the winds, went thus to highest 
heaven. 

40. ‘ With their arms pressed ' by golden brace- 
lets, and their variegated diadems resplendent with 
the light of gems, royal sages have reached the same 
goal by sacrifices which great sages reached by self- 
mortification.’ 

41. Thus spoke the monarch of the Magadhas, 
who spoke well and strongly like Indra '■*; but having 
heard it, the prince did not falter, (firm) like the 
mountain Kailasa, having its many summits varie- 
gated (with lines of metals). 


Viciash/a; cf. sawdash/a in Raghuv. XVI, 65. 
Valabhid, ‘ the smiter of the demon Vala.’ 
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1. Being thus addressed by the monarch of the 
Magadhas, in a hostile speech with a friendly face, — 
self-possessed, unchanged, pure by family and per- 
sonal purity, the son of K^uddhodana thus made 
answer ; 

2. ‘ This is not to be called a strange thing for 
thee, born as thou art in the great family whose 
ensign is the lion ^ — that by thee of pure conduct, 
O lover of thy friends, this line of conduct should 
be adopted towards him who stands as one of 
thy friends. 

3. ‘ Amongst the bad a friendship, worthy of their 
family, ceases to continue (and fades) like prosperity 
among the faint-hearted ; it is only the good who 
keep increasing the old friendship of their ancestors 
by a new succession of friendly acts. 

4. ‘ But those men who act unchangingly towards 
their friends in reverses of fortune, I esteem in my 
heart as true friends ; who is not the friend of the 
prosperous man in his times of abundance ? 

5. ‘ So those who, having obtained riches in the 
world, employ them for the sake of their friends and 
religion, — their wealth has real solidity, and when it 
perishes it produces no pain at the end. 

6. ‘ This thy determination concerning me, O king, 
is prompted^ by pure generosity and friendship*; 

* So the Tibetan explains haryaxvka, sen-ges in^an*pai. 

® The Sanskrit of this line is corrupt and docs not scan. The 
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I will meet thee courteously with simple friendship ; 
I would not utter aught else in my reply. 

7. ‘I, having experienced the fear of old age and 
death, fly to this path of rehgion in my desire for 
liberation ; leaving behind my dear kindred with 
tears in their faces, — still more then those pleasures 
which are the causes of evil. 

8. ‘ I am not so afraid even of serpents nor of 
thunderbolts falling from heaven, nor of flames 
blown together by the wind, as I am afraid of these 
worldly objects. 

9. ‘ These transient pleasures, — the robbers of our 
happiness and our wealth, and which float empty and 
like illusions through the world, — infatuate men’s 
minds even when they are only hoped for, — still 
more when they take up their abode in the soul. 

10. ‘ The victims of pleasure attain not to happi- 
ness even in the heaven of the gods, still less in the 
world of mortals; he who is athirst is never satis- 
fied with pleasures, as the fire, the friend of the 
wind, with fuel. 

11. ‘There is no calamity in the world like plea- 
sures, — people are devoted to them through delu- 
sion ; when he once knows the truth and so fears 
evil, what wise man would of his own choice desire 
evil ? 

12. ‘When they have obtained all the earth 
girdled by the sea, kings wish to conquer the other 
side of the great ocean ; mankind are never satiated 

Tibetan renders it as follows: khyod-kyi (te) nes-pa (viniria- 
yaA) gan.zhig bdag.la dmigs-pa „di, ‘whatever a determination of 
thine imagines of me, to this (answering 1 would say).’ 1 would 
read vibh&vya m&m eva. The translation given above is con- 
jectural. 
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with pleasures, as the ocean with the waters that fall 
into it 

13. ‘When it had rained a golden shower from 
heaven, and when he had conquered the continents 
and the four oceans, and had even obtained the half 
of .Sakra’s throne *, Mandhitr/ was still unsatisfied 
with worldly objects. 

14. ‘Though he had enjoyed the kingdom of the 
gods in heaven, when Indra had concealed himself 
through fear of Vrztra, and though in his pride he 
had made the great .^/shis bear his litter*, Nahusha 
fell, unsatisfied with pleasures, 

15. ‘King (Puriiravas) the son of \d^, having 
penetrated into the furthest heaven, and brought 
the goddess Urvad into his power, — when he 
wished in his greed to take away gold from the 
.^fshis *, — being unsatisfied with pleasures, fell into 
destruction. 

16. ‘Who would put his trust in these worldly 
objects, whether in heaven or in earth, unsettled as to 
lot or family, — which passed from Bali to Indra, and 
from Indra to Nahusha, and then again from Nahusha 
back to Indra ? 

1 7. ‘ Who would seek these enemies bearing the 
name of pleasures, by whom even those sages have 
been overcome, who were devoted to other pursuits, 
whose only clothes were rags, whose food was roots, 
fruits, and water, and who wore their twisted locks 
as long as snakes ? 

18. ‘ Those pleasures for whose sake even Ugrl- 
yudha *, armed terribly as he was with his weapon, 

* Divyd\'adana, pp. 213-2*4. * Mah&bh. V, 53a. 

* Mahfibh. I, 3147. 

* See Harivamia. ch. xx. He was armed with a discus. 
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found death at Bhlshma’s hands, — is not the mere 
thought of them unlucky and fatal, — still more the 
thought of the irreligious whose lives are spent in 
their service ? 

19. ‘Who that considers the paltry flavour of 
worldly objects, — the very height of union being 
only insatiety, — the blame of the virtuous, and the 
certain sin, — has ever drawn near this poison which is 
called pleasure ? 

20 . ‘ When they hear of the miseries of those who 
are intent on pleasure and are devoted to worldly 
pursuits^, such as agriculture and the rest, and the 
self-content of those who are careless of pleasure — 
it well befits the self-controlled to fling it away *. 

2 1 . ‘ Success in pleasure is to be considered a 
misery in the man of pleasure, for he becomes in- 
toxicated when his desired pleasures are attained ; 
through intoxication he does what should not be 
done, not what should be done ; and being wounded 
thereby he falls into a miserable end. 

22. ‘ These pleasures which are gained and kept 
by toil, — which after deceiving leave you and return 
whence they came, — these pleasures which are but 
borrowed for a time ^ what man of self-control, if he 
is wise, would delight in them ? 

23. ‘ What man of self-control could find satis- 
faction in these pleasures which are like a torch of 
hay, — which excite thirst when you seek them and 
when you grasp them, and which they who abandon 
not keep only as misery * ? 

24 . ‘ Those men of no self-control who are bitten by 


' DharmabhiA. (Cf. V, g, 6.) * I would read kdm&A. 

* For yftAitaka cf. Pfb». 4, 21. * I would read parip&ntL 
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them in their hearts, fall into ruin and attain not bliss, 
— what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like an angry, cruel serpent? 

25. ‘ Even if they enjoy them men are not satis- 
fied, like dogs famishing with hunger over a bone, — 
what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like a skeleton composed 
of dry bones ? 

26. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures which are like flesh that has 
been flung away, and which produce misery by their 
being held only in common with kings, thieves, 
water, and fire ’ ? 

2 7. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures, which, like the senses *, are 
destructive, and which bring calamity on every hand 
to those who abide in them, from the side of friends 
even more than from open enemies ? 

28. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the fruit that 
grow's on the top of a tree, — which those who would 
leap up to reach fall down upon a mountain or into 
a forest, waters, or the ocean ? 

29. What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like snatching up 
a hot coal, — men never attain happiness, however 
they pursue them, increase them, or guard them ? 

30. ‘ What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the enjoyments 
in a dream, — which are gained by their recipients 
after manifold pilgrimages and labours, and then 
perish in a moment ? 


I.e. any one of theie can seize them from us. 


* Ayatana. 
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31. ‘What man of self-control could find satisfac 
tion in those pleasures which are like a spear*, 
sword, or club, — for the sake of which the Kurus, 
the Vrfshwis and the Awdhakas, the Maithilas and 
the Damdakas suffered destruction ? 

32. ‘What man of self-control could find satistac- 
lion in those pleasures which dissolve friendships 
and for the sake of which the two Asuras Su;»da and 
UpasuMfda perished, victims engaged in mutual 
enmity ? 

33. ‘ None, however their intellect is blinded with 
pleasure, give themselves up, as in compassion, 
to ravenous beasts * ; so what man of self-control 
could find satisfaction in those pleasures which are 
disastrous and constant enemies ? 

34. ‘He whose intellect is blinded with pleasure 
does pitiable things ; he incurs calamities, such as 
death, bonds, and the like ; the wretch, who is the 
miserable slave of hope for the sake of pleasure, 
well deserves the pain of death even in the world of 
the living. 

35. ‘Deer are lured to their destruction by songs®, in- 
sects for the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, the 
fish greedy fot the flesh swallows the iron hook, — 
therefore worldly objects produce misery as their end. 

36. ‘As for the common opinion, “pleasures are 
enjoyments,” none of them when examined are 


' The Chinese transktion seems to take jfila as a stake for 
impahng criminals in ver. 864. 

* The text is corrupt. I would read kravy&tsu nStminam. 
The va in line i is for iva, a rare form, but allowed by Sanskrit 
lexicographers. Perhaps we should translate ^imindhasam^Aa, 
‘these men who are called “blinded with pleasure.’" 

* Cf. KSdambari (Calc, ed.), p. 27, 1 . 6 infra. 
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worthy of being enjoyed ; hne garments and the rest 
are only the accessories of things, — they are to be 
regarded as merely the remedies for pain. 

37. ‘ Water is desired for allaying thirst ; food in 
the same way for removing hunger ; a house for 
keeping off the wind, the heat of the sun, and the 
rain ; and dress for keeping off the cold and to cover 
one’s nakedness. 

38. ‘ So too a bed is for removing drowsiness ; 
a carriage for remedying the fatigue of a journey ; a 
seat for alleviating the pain of standing ; so bathing 
as a means for washing, health, and strength. 

39. ‘ External objects therefore are to human 
beings means for remedying pain, not in themselves 
sources of enjoyment ; what wise man would allow 
that he enjoys those delights which are only used as 
remedial ? 

40. ‘ He who, when burned with the heat of bilious 
ft-ver, maintains that cold appliances are an enjoy- 
ment. when he is only engaged in alleviating pain, — 
he indeed might give the name of enjoyment to 
pleasures. 

41. * Since variableness is found in all pleasures, I 
cannot apply to them the name of enjoyment ; the 
very conditions which mark pleasure, bring also in 
its turn pain. 

42. ‘ Heavy garments and fragrant aloe-wood are 
pleasant in the cold, but an annoyance in the heat * ; 
and the moonbeams and sandal-wood are pleasant 
in the heat, but a pain in the cold. 

43. ‘Since the well-known opposite pairs*, such 

’ I have adopted Professor Kielhorn’s suggested reading sukhtja 
<tte h) asukhfiya gharme. 

* Cf. 4 *vtrrwgui of the Pythagoreans (ArisL Ethics, 1, 6 ). 
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as gain and loss and the rest, are inseparably con- 
nected with everything in this 'world, — therefore no 
man is invariably happy on the earth nor invariably 
wretched. 

44. ‘ When I see how the nature of pleasure and 
pain are mixed, I consider royalty and slavery as the 
same ; a king does not always smile, nor is a slave 
always in pain. 

45. ‘ Since to be a king involves a wider range of 
command, therefore the pains of a king are great ; 
for a king is like a peg ’, — he endures trouble for the 
sake of the world. 

46. ‘ A king is unfortunate, if he places his trust 
In his royalty which is apt to desert and loves crooked 
turns • ; and on the other hand, if he does not trust in 
it, then what can be the happiness of a timid king ? 

47. ‘ And since' after even conquering the whole 
earth, one city only can serve as a dwelling-place, 
and even there only one house can be inhabited, is 
not royalty mere labour for others ? 

48. ' And even in royal clothing one pair of gar- 
ments is all he needs, and just enough food to keep 
off hunger ; so only one bed, and only one seat ; all 
a king’s other distinctions are only for pride. 

49. ‘ And if all these fruits are desired for the sake 
of satisfaction, I can be satisfied without a kingdom ; 
and if a man is once satisfied in this world, are not 
all distinctions indistinguishable ? 

50. ‘ He then who has attained the auspicious road 
to happiness is not to be deceived in regard to plea- 
sures ; remembering thy professed friendship, tell me 
again and again, do they keep their promise ? 

’ Cf. Isaiah xxii. *3, 24 pnj). 

’ Professor Kielborn would read rankamitre. 
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51. ‘I have not repaired to the forest through 
anger, nor because my diadem has been dashed 
down by an enemy s arrows ; nor have I set my 
desires on loftier objects \ that I thus refuse thy 
proposal. 

52. * Only he who, having once let go a malignant 
incensed serpent, or a blazing hay-torch all on fire, 
would strive again to seize it, would ever seek 
pleasures again after having once abandoned them. 

53. * Only he who, though seeing, would envy the 
blind, though free the bound, though wealthy the 
destitute, though sound in his reason the maniac, — 
only he, I say, would envy one who is devoted to 
worldly objects. 

54. ‘ He who lives on alms, my good friend, is not 
to be pitied, having gained his end and being set on 
escaping the fear of old age and death ; he has here 
the best happiness, perfect calm, and hereafter all 
pains are for him abolished. 

55. ‘ But he is 10 be pitied who is overpowered by 
thirst: thouijh set in the midst of great wealth, — wlio 
attains nol the happiness of calm here, while pain 
has to be experienced hereafter. 

56. “ Thus to speak to me is well worthy of thy 
eharacter, thy mode of life, and thy family ; and to 
carry out niy resolve is also befitting my character, 
my mode of life, and my family 

57. '1 have been wounded by the enjoy! 7 ient of the 
world, and I have come our longing to obtain peace ; 

I would not accept an empire free from all ill even 
in the third heaven, how much less amongst men ? 

58. ‘ But as for what thou saidst to me, O king, 
that the universal pursuit of the three objects is the 


* Sc. as rule in heaven, &c. 
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supreme end of man, — ^and * thou saidst that what I 
regard as the desirable is misery, — thy three objects 
are perishable and also unsatisfying. 

59. ‘But that world in which there is np old age 
nor fear, no birth, nor death, nor anxieties that 
alone I consider the highest end of man, where there 
is no ever-renewed action. 

60. ' And as for what thou saidst, ‘ wait till old 
age comes, for youth is ever subject to change ; — 
this want of decision is itself uncertain ; for age too 
can be irresolute and youth can be firm. 

61. ‘Blit since Fate ^ is so well skilled in its 
art as to draw the world in all its various ages 
into its power,— how shall the wise man, who 
desires tranquillity, w^ait for old age, when he knows 
not when the time of death will be ? 

62. ‘ When death stands ready like a hunter, with 
old age as his weapon, and diseases scattered about 
as his arrows, smiting down living creatures who fly 
like deer to the forest of destiny, what desire can 
there be in any one for length of life ? 

63. ‘ It well befits the youthful son or the old man 
or the child so to act with all promptitude that tney 
may choose the action of the religious man whose 
soul is all mercy, — nay, better still, his inactivity. 

64. * And as for what thou saidst,*'* be diligent in 
sacrificf s for religion, such as are worthy of thy race 
and bring a glorious fruit/' — honour to such sacrifices ! 
I desire not that fruit which is sought by causing 
pain to others ^ ! 

‘ I Mould read anartha ity Sttha (for ity arthaV 

* AdhayaA 

• Ko, * who?' s^^enis here used for *fatc/ Professor Kielhom 
would read — Yadamtako ^agad vaya^su sarveshu vaxam vikarshati. 

^ Vad ishyate is the true reading. 
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65. ‘ To kill a helpless victim through a wish for 
future reward, — it would be an unseemly action for 
a merciful-hearted good man, even if the reward of 
the sacrifice were eternal ; but what if, after all, it is 
subject to decay ? 

66. ‘ And even if true religion did not consist in 
quite another rule of conduct, by self-restraint, moral 
practice and a total absence of passion, — still it 
would not be seemly to follow the rule of sacrifice, 
where the highest reward is described as attained 
only by slaughter. 

67. ‘ Even that happiness which comes to a man, 
while he stays in this world, through the injury of 
another, is hateful to the wise compassionate heart ; 
how much more if it be something beyond our sight 
in another life ? 

68 . ‘ I am not to be lured into a course of action 
for future reward, — my mind does not delight, O 
king, in future births ; these actions are uncertain 
and wavering in their direction, like plants beaten by 
the rain from a cloud. 

69. ‘ I have come here with a wish to see next the 
seer Arida who proclaims liberation ; I start this 
very day, — happiness be 10 thee, O king ; forgive 
my words which may seem harsh through their abso- 
lute freedom from passion 

70. ‘ * N ow therefore do thou guard (the world) like 
Indra in heaven ; guard it continually like the sun 
by thy excellencies; guard its best happiness here ; 

' 1 read lamatattva. 

^ This verse is obscure, — the division of the dauses is uncer- 
tain, the Chinese translation giving only six; but ava seems to 
occur eight times. The Tibetan has its equivalent sruhs nine 
times. 
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guard the earth; guard life by the noble guard 
the sons of the good ; guard thy royal powers, O 
king ; and guard thine own religion. 

71. ‘As in the midst of a sudden catastrophe aris- 
ing from the dame of (fire), the enemy of cold, a bird, 
to deliver its body, betakes itself to the enemy of 
fire (water), — so do thou, when occasion calls, betake 
ihyself, to deliver thy mind, to those who will 
destroy the enemies of thy home 

72. The king himself, folding his hands, with a 
sudden longing come upon him, replied, ‘ Thou art 
obtaining thy desire without hindrance , when thou 
hast at last accomplished all that thou hast to do, 
thou shalt .'how hereafter thy favour towards me.’ 

73. Having given his firm promise to the mon- 
arch, he proceeded to the Vabva;«taia hermitage: 
and. after watching him with astonishment, as he 
wandered on in his course, the king and* his cour- 
tiers returned to the mountain (of R^/agiri). 

* So the Tibetan. 

* This is a very hard verse, but the obscure Chinese translation 
helps to explain it, w. 942-915. I read in r, him-arirat rum, 
i.e. water, as the enemy of the enem}’ of cold (fire). The bird flies 
to water to stop the effects of Are *, as the king is destroy his 
enemies by means of their enemic.;, cf. Manu V!J, 158. Here, 
however, it seems to mean also that he is to destroy his juissions 
by their opposites; the home (kshaya) is the summum bonnm, 
nirvana. — I read samplava for sambhava, as the two \vords are 
confused in XII, 24 and 28. 

® ATx seems used in a very artificial manner wdth the ellipsis of 
the substantive which should follow it; cf. Amarakosha III, 4, i, 

6 (we might also read prapad).. 
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1. Then the moon of the Ikshv&ku race turned 
towards the hermitage of the sage Ara^/a’ of tran- 
quil life, — as it were, doing honour to it by his beauty. 

2. Me drew near, on being addressed in a loud 
voice ‘ Welcome ’ by the kinsman of Kal^ma. as he 
saw him from afar. 

1 hey, having mutually asked after each others 
health as was fitting, sat down In a clean place on 
two pure wooden seats. 

4. The best of sages, having seen the prince 
seated, and as it were drinking in the sight of 
him with eyes opened wide in revere e, thus 
addressed him : 

5. ‘I know, gentle youth, how tliou hast come 
forth from thy home, having severed t!ie hond of 
affection, as a wald elephant its cord. 

6. ‘In every way thy mind is stCiiiast and wise, 
v/ho hast come here after abandoning royal luxury 
like creeper-plant with poisonous iruit. 

7. ‘ It is no marvel that kings have retired to the 
forest who have grown old ni years, liaving given 
up tht ir glory to their children, like a garland left 
behind after being used. 

8. ‘But this is to me indeed a marvel that thou art 
come hither in life’s fresh prime, set in the open field 


* holds an early form of the Sa/«khya doctrine. 
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of the world’s enjoyments, ere thou hast as yet tasted 
of their happiness. 

9. ‘ Verily thou art a worthy vessel to receive this 
highest religion ; having mastered it with full know- 
ledge, cross at once over the sea of misery. 

10. ‘ Though the doctrine is generally efficient only 
after a time, when the student has been thoroughly 
tested, thou art easy for me to examine from thy 
depth of character and determination.' 

11. The prince, having heard these words of 
ArWa, was filled with great pleasure and thus made 
reply ; 

12. 'This extreme kindliness which thou showest 
to me, calmly passionless as thou art, makes me, im- 
perfect as I am, seem even already to have attained 
perfection. 

13. ‘I feel at the sight of thee like one longing to 
see who finds a light, — like one wishing to journey, 
a guide, — or like one wishing to cross, a boat. 

14. ‘Wilt thou therefore deign to tell me that 
secret, if thou thinkest it should be told, whereby thy 
servant may be delivered from old age, death, and 
disease.’ 

1 5. ArAu'a, thus impelled by the noble nature of 
the prince, declared in a concise form the tenet.s of 
his doctrine : 

16. ‘ O best of hearers, hear this bur firmly-settled 
theory, how our mortal existence arises and how it 
revolves. 

17. ‘ “ The evolvent " and “ the evolute,” birth, 
old age, and death, — know that this has been called 
the reality by us ; do thou receive our words, O thou 
who art stedfast in thy nature. 

1 8. ‘ But know, O thou who art deep in the search 
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into the nature of things, that the five elements*, 
egoism, intellect, and “the unmanifested” are the 
“ evolvents ; ” 

19. ‘ But know that the “evolutes” consist of in- 
tellect, external objects*, the senses, and the hands, 
feet, voice, anus, and generative organ, and also the 
mind. 

20. ‘ There is also a something which bears the 
name kshetrajf^a, from' its knowledge of this “field” 
(kshetra or the body) ; and those who investigate 
the soul call the soul kshetra^-a. 

21. ‘ Kapila with his disciple became the illu- 
minated, — such is the tradition ; and he, as the illu- 
minated, with his son is now called here Fra^pati. 

22. ‘That which is born and grows old and is 
bound and dies, — is to be known as “th'=‘ manifested,” 
and “ the unmanifested” is to be distinguished by its 
contrariety. 

23. ‘ Ignorance, the merit or demerit of former 
actions, and desire are to be known as the causes of 
mundane existence ; he who abides in the midst of 
this triad doe.s not attain to the truth of things, — 

24. ‘From mistake*, egoism, confusion, fi-uctua- 
tion, indiscrimination, false means, inordinate attach- 
ment, and gravitation. 

25. ‘Now “mistake" acts in a contrary manner, 
it does wrongly what it should do, and what it should 
think it thinks wrongly. 

26. “ I say,” “ I know," “ I go,” “ 1 am firmly 


’ These areuhe tanmStr&wi or subtile elements. 

‘ VishavSn, correspondinsr to the crross elements. The in- 
tellect, bnddhi, is bo* fa an cvotver and an c volute. 

' Should we read viparyayid? Cf. Siwkhja, aphor. Ill, 37. 
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fixed/' it is thus that egoism" shows itself here, 
O thou who art free from all egoism. 

27. ‘That state of mind is called “confusion," 
O thou who art all unconfused, which views under 
one nature, massed like a lump of clay, objects that 
thus become confused in their nature. 

28. ‘That state of mind which says that this mind, 
intellect, and these actions are the same as “ I/’ and 
chat which says that all this aggregate is the same as 
“ I," — is called “ fldctaation.*’ 

29. ‘That state of mind is called '‘indiscrimination/' 
O thou who art discriminating, which thinks there is 
no difference between the illuminated and the un- 
wise, and between the different evolvents. 

VvA ‘ uttering “ namas " and “ vasha/V’ sprinkling 
wnttc* ipon .sacrifices, Ctx, wither without the recital 
of Vt. : hymns and such like rites, - these are de- 
clared .9; tlie wise to hr «a!se. means." O thou who 
art well skilled in true Viieans. 

‘That is called ino.^dinate attacliment/’ by 
which the fool i.s ciitacuicc in external ol/ccts through 
ids ndnd, speech, acte>ns, ur.d thoughts, k> thou who 
hast shaken thyself fre*' from all attachments, 

y2 ‘ T!ie miserc a man imagines by the 

ideas 'r'ins i:- -Tdae,' ‘ I aoj connected whth this, " 
is t<; lie recognised as “gravitation/ — ])y this a man 
is borne downwards into new births. 

sc. ' Thus Ignorance, O ye wise, being fiv^efeid 
in its charade^, energises tow'^ards torpor, delusion, 
the great delusion, the two kinds of darkness h 
34. ‘Know, that among these indolence is “tor- 
por,’ death and birth are delusion/’ and be it clearly 


* Cl. Samkhyakirikd, 48 
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understood, O undeluded one, that desire is the 
“ great delusion.” 

35. ‘ Since by it even the higher beings are de- 
luded, therefore, O hero, is this called the “ great 
delusion.” 

36. ‘ They define anger, O thou angerless one, as 
“ darkness : ” and despondency, O undesponding, they 
pronounce to be the “ blind darkness.” 

37. ‘ The child, entangled in this fivefold ignorance, 
is effused in his different births in a world abounding 
with misery. 

38. ‘ He wanders about in the world of embodied 
existence, thinking that I am the seer, and the 
hearer, and the thinker, — the effect and the cau.se. 

39. ‘ Through these causes', O wise prince, the 
stream of ‘‘ torjxjr ” is set in motion ; be pleased to 
consider that in the absence of tne cause there is 
the absence of the effect. 

40. ‘ Let the wise man who has right views know 
these four things, O thou who desirest liberation, — 
the illuminated and the unilluminated, the manifested 
and the unmanifested. 

41. ‘ The soul, having once learned to distinguish 
these lour properly, having abandoned all (ideas of) 
straightness or quickness*, attains to the immortal 
sphere. 

42. ‘ For this reason the BrAhmans in the world, 
discoursing on the supreme Brahman, practise here 
a rigorous course of sacred study and let other 
Brdhmans live with them to follow it also.’ 

43. The prince, having heard this discourse from the 
seer, asked concerning the means and the final state. 

, * Cf. ver. *3. 

* It rises above all relative ideas ? The text may be corrupt 
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44. ‘ Wilt thou please to explain to me how, how 
far, and where this life of sacred study is to be led, 
and the limit of this course of life ’ ? ’ 

45. Then ArAnfa, according to his doctrine, de- 
clared to him in another way that course of life 
clearly and succinctly. 

46. ' The devotee, in the beginning, having left 
his house, and assumed the signs of the mendicant, 
goes on, following a rule of conduct which extends 
to the whole life. 

47. ‘ Cultivating absolute content with any alms 
from any person, he carries out his lonely life, indif- 
ferent to all feelings, meditating on the holy books, 
and satisfied in himself. 

48. ‘ Then having seen how fear arises from 
passion and the highest happiness from the absence 
of passion, he strives, by restraining all the senses, 
to attain to tranquillity of mind. 

49. ‘ Then he reaches the first stage of contempla- 
tion, which is separated from desires, evil intentions 
and the like, and arises from discrimination and which 
involves reasoning 

50. ' And having obtained this ecstatic contempla- 
tion, and reasoning on various objects, the childish 
mind is carried away by the possession of the new 
unknown ecstasy. 

51. * With a tranquillity of this kind, which disdains 
desire or dislike, he reaches the world of Brahman, 
deceived by the delight. 

52. ‘ But the wise man, knowing that these reason- 
ings bewilder the mind, reaches a (second) stage of 
contemplation separate from this, which has its own 
pleasure and ecstasy. 


‘ Dharma. 


* Cf. Yoga-sfttras I, 4a. 
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53. ‘And he who, carried away by this pleasure, 
sees no further distinction, obtains a dwelling full of 
light, even amongst the Abhasura deities. 

54. ‘ But he who separates his mind from this 
pleasure and ecstasy, reaches the third stage of con- 
templation ecstatic but without pleasure. 

55. ' Upon this stage some teachers make their 
stand, thinking that it is indeed liberation, since 
pleasure and pain have been left behind and there 
is no exercise of the intellect. 

56. ‘ But he who, immersed in this ecstasy, strives 
not for a further distinction, obtains an ecstasy in 
common with the ^'ubhakWtsna deities. 

57. ‘ But he who, having attained such a bliss 
desires it not but despises it, obtains the fourth stage 
of contemplation which is separate from all pleasure 
or pain. 

58. ‘ The fruit of this contemplation which is on 
an equality with the Wzbatphala deities, those who 
investigate the great wisdom call the Vr/hatphala *. 

59. ‘ But rising beyond this contemplation, having 
seen the imperfections 'if all embodied souls, the 
wise man climbs to a yet higher wisdom in order to. 
abolish all body. 

60. ‘ Then, having abandoned this contemplation, 
being resolved to find a further distinction, he be- 
comes as disgusted with form itself as he who knows 
the real is with pleasures. 

61. ‘ First he makes use of all the apertures of 
his body ; and next he exerts his will to experience 
a feeling of void space even in the solid parts *. 

62. ‘ But another wise man, having contracted his 
s^ul which is by nature extended everywhere like 

' The great fruit. * An obscure verse ; cf. Pali Diet. 
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the ether,' — as he gazes ever further on, detects a 
yet higher distinction. 

63. ‘ Another one of those who are profoundly 
versed in the supreme Self, having abolished himself 
by himself, sees that nothing exists and is called a 
Nihilist ^ 

64. ‘Then like the iV[u«/a-reed\s stalk® from its 
sheath or the bird from its cage, the soul, escaped 
from the body, is declared to be “ liberated/' 

65. ‘ This is that supreme Brahman, constant, 
eternal, and without distinctive signs; which the 
wuse who know reality declare to be liberation. 

66. ‘ Thus have I shown to thee the means and 
liberation ; if thou hast understood and approved 
it, tlien act accordingly. 

67. ' (^aigishavya ^ and Canaka, and the aged 
Pariiara, b\ following this path, werf^ liberated, and 
so were others who sought liberation/ 

68. The prince having not accepted his words but 
having pondered them, filled with the force of his 
former arguments, thus made answer : 

69. ‘ I have heard this thy doctrine, subtil and 
pre-eminently auspicious, but I hold that it cannot 
be final, because it does not teach us how to abandon 
this soul itself in the various bodies. 

70. ‘For I consider that the embodied soul, 
though freed from the evolutes and the evolvents, is 
still subject to the condition of birth and has the 
condition of a seed 

71. * Even though the pure soul is declared to be 

* Cr Bhashiipari/WAeda, jloka 25 . 

* Akif«^an}\a. » Cf. KaMa Up. VI, 17. 

* Mahabh. IX, § 50 ; Tattvakaomudf, § 5 , 

‘ This is expanded in ibe Chinese, w. 984, 985. 
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“liberated,” yet as long as the soul remains there 
can be no absolute abandonment of it. 

72. ‘If we abandon successively all this triad, yet 
“distinction” is still perceived; as long as the soul itself 
continues, there this triad continues in a subtil form. 

73. ‘It is held (by some) that this is liberation, 
because the “ imperfections ” are so attenuated, and 
the thinking power is inactive, and the term of 
existence is so prolonged ; 

74. ‘ But as for this supposed abandonment of the 
principle of egoism, — ^as long as the soul continues, 
there is no real abandonment of egoism. 

75. ‘ The soul does not become free from qualities 
as long as it is not released from number and the 
rest ; therefore, as long as there is no freedom from 
qualities, there is no liberation declared for it. 

76. ‘ There is no real separation of the qualities 
and their subject ; for fire cannot be conceived, apart 
from its form and heat. 

77. ‘Before the body there will be nothing em- 
bodied, so before the qualities there will be no 
subject ; how, if it was originally free, could the 
soul ever become bound * ? 

78. ‘ The body-knower (the soul) which is un- 
embodied, must be either knowing or unknowing ; 
if it is knowing, there must be some object to be 
known, and if there is this object, it is not liberated. 

79. ‘ Or if the soul is declared to be unknowing, 
then of what use to you is this imagined soul ? Even 
without such a soul, the existence of the absence ol 
knowledge is notorious as, for instance, in a log of 
wood or a wall. 


' 1 read kasmit for tasm&t. 
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8 0. ‘ And since each successive abandonment is 
held to be still accompanied by qualities, I maintain 
that the absolute attainment of our end can only be 
found in the abandonment of everything.' 

8 1. Thus did he remain unsatisfied after he had 
heard the doctrine of Ariah; then having decided 
it to be incomplete, he turned away. 

82. Seeking to know the true distinction, he went 
to the hermitage of Udraka*, but he gained no clear 
understanding from his treatment of the soul. 

83. For the sage Udraka, having learned the 
inherent imperfections of the name and the thing 
named, took refuge in a theory beyond Nihilism, 
which maintained a name and a non-name. 

84. And since even a name and a non-name were 
substrata, however subtil, he went even further still 
and found his restlessness set at rest in the idea that 
there is no named and no un-named ; 

85. And because the intellect rested there, not 
proceeding any further, — ^^it became very subtil, and 
there was no such thing as un-named nor as named. 

86. But because, even when it has reached this 
goal it yet returns again to the world, therefore the 
Bodhisattva, seeking something beyond, left Udraka. 

87. Having quitted his hermitage, fully resolved 
in his purpose, and seeking final bliss, he next 
visited the hermitage, called a city, of the royal 
sage Gaya. 

88. Then on the pure bank of the Naira»/an& 
the saint whose every effort was pure fixed his 
dwelling, bent as he was on a lonely habitation. 

89. Five mendicants, desiring liberation, came 


* Cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 386 n. It is written Rudraka in XV, 89, 
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up to him when they beheld him there, just as the 
objects of the senses come up to a percipient who 
has gained wealth and health by his previous merit. 

90. Being honoured by these disciples who were 
dwelling in that family, as they bowed reverently 
with their bodies bent low in humility, as the mind 
is honoured by the restless senses, 

91. And thinking, ‘this may be the means of 
abolishing birth and death,’ he at once commenced 
a series of difficult austerities by fasting. 

92. For six years, vainly trying to attain merit 
he practised self- mortification, performing many 
rules of abstinence, hard for a man to carry out. 

93. At the hours for eating, he, longing to cross 
the world whose farther shore is so difficult to 
reach, broke his vow with single jujube fruits, 
sesame seeds, and rice. 

94. But the emaciation which was produced in 
his body by that asceticism, became positive fatness 
through the splendour which invested him. 

95. Though thin, yet with his glory and his 
beauty unimpaired, he caused gladness to other 
eyes, as the autumnal moon in the beginning of 
her bright fortnight gladdens the lotuses. 

96 Having only skin and bone remaining, with 
his fat, flesh and blood entirely wasted, yet, though 
diminished, he still shonewith undiminished grandeur 
like the ocean. 

97. Then the seer, having his body evidently 
emaciated to no purpose in a cruel self-mortifica- 


’ This is the Tibetan reading [las-ni thob>bzhed lo dnigau, 
‘wishing to obtain (the fruits of good) works, during six years.' 
H.W.] 
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tion, — dreading continued existence, thus reflected 
in his longing to become a Buddha ; 

98. ‘ This is not the way to passionlessness, nor 
to perfect knowledge, nor to liberation ; that was 
certainly the true way which I found at the root 
of the G^ambu ^ tree. 

99. ‘ But that cannot be attained by one who has 
lost his strength,’ — so resuming his care for his 
body, he next pondered thus, how best to increase 
his bodily vigour : 

100. ‘Wearied with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
with his mind no longer self-possessed through 
fatigue, how should one who is not absolutely 
calm reach the end which is to be attained by 
his mind ? 

101. ‘True calm is properly obtained by the 
constant satisfaction of the senses ; the mind’s self- 
possession is only obtained by the senses being 
perfectly satisfied. 

102 ‘ True meditation is produced in him whose 
mind is self-possessed and at rest, — to him whose 
thoughts are engaged in meditation the exercise of 
perfect contemplation begins at once. 

103. ‘ By contemplation are obtained those con- 
ditions * through which is eventually gained that 
supreme calm, undpcaying, immortal state, which 
is so hard to be reached.’ 

104. Having thus resolved, ‘this means is based 
upon eating food,’ the wise seer of unbounded wis- 
dom, having made up his mind to accept the con- 
tinuance of life, 

105. And having bathed, thin as he was, slowly 


The rose apple, see V, 8. 


’ Dhartna^. 
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came up the bank of the Naira»^n&, supported as 
by a hand by the trees on the shore, which bent 
down the ends of their branches in adoration. 

106. Now at that time NandabalS, the daughter 
of the leader of the herdsmen, impelled by the gods, 
with a sudden joy risen in her heart, had just come 
near, 

107. Her arm gay with a white shell, and wear- 
ing a dark blue woollen cloth, like the river YamunS, 
with its dark blue water and its wreath of foam. 

108. She, having her joy increased by her faith, 
with her lotus-like eyes opened wide, bowed down 
before him and persuaded him to take some milk. 

109. By partaking that food having made her 
obtain the full reward of her birth, he himself be- 
came capable of gaining the highest knowledge, 
all his six senses being now satisfied, 

no. The seer, having his body now fully robust, 
together with his glorious fame, one beauty and one 
majesty being equally spread in both, shone like 
the ocean and the moon '. 

111. Thinking that he had returned to the world 
the five mendicants left him, as the five elements 
leave the wise soul when it is liberated. 

1 1 2. Accompanied only by his own resolve, 
having fixed his mind on the attainment of per- 
fect knowledge, he went to the root of an As 
vattha tree -, where the surface of the ground was 
covered with young grass. 

113. Then Kala*, the best of serpents, whose 


* P'ame is often compared for its brightness to the moon. 

* Ficus religiosa or pipu! tree. 

’ He is the Naga king, Gataka I, 72 
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majesty was like the lord of elephants, having been 
awakened by the unparalleled sound of his feet, 
uttered this praise of the great sage, being sure 
that he was on the point of attaining perfect 
knowledge : 

1 14. ‘ Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by 
thy feet, O sage, resounds repeatedly, and inas- 
much as thy splendour shines forth like the sun, 
thou shalt assuredly to-day enjoy the desired fruit. 

115. ‘ Inasmuch as lines of birds fluttering in the 
sky offer thee reverential salutation, O lotu.s-eyed 
one, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the 
sky, thou shalt certainly to-day become the Buddha.’ 

1 1 6. Being thus praised by the best of serpents, 
and having taken some pure grass from a grass- 
cutter, he, having made his resolution, sat down 
to obtain j erfect knowledge at the foot of the great 
holy tree. 

1 1 7. Then he sat down on his hams in a posture, 
immovably firm and with his limbs gathered into 
a mass like a sleeping serpent’s hood, exclaiming, 
‘ I will not rise from this position on the earth 
* until I have obtained my utmost aim.’ 

118. Thpn the dwellers in heaven burst into 
unequalled joy ; the herds of beasts and the birds 
uttered no cry ; the trees moved by the wind made 
no sound, when the holy one took his seat firm in 
his resolve. 


’ For iSvat read ySvaU 
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1. When the great sage, sprung from a line of 
royal sages, sat down there with his soul fully re- 
solved to obtain the highest knowledge, the whole 
world rejoiced ; but M&ra, the enemy of the good 
law, was afraid. 

2. He whom they call in the world Kimadeva, 
the owner of the various weapons, the flower- 
arrowed, the lord of the course of desire, — it is 
he whom they also style Mfira the enemy of 
liberation. 

3. His three sons. Confusion, Gaiety, and Pride, 
and his three daughters. Lust, Delight, and Thirst’, 
asked of him the reason of his despondency, and 
he thus made answer unto them : 

4. ' This sage, wearing the armour of resolution, 
and having drawn the arrow of wisdom with the 
barb of truth, sits yonder intending to conquer my 
realms, — hence is this despondency of my mind. 

5. ‘ If he succeeds in overcoming me and pro- 
claims to the world the path of final bliss, all this 
my realm will to-day become empty, as did that of 
the disembodied lord when he violated the rules 
of his station *. 

6. ‘ While, therefore, he stands within my reach 

* For these cf. also ver. 14, and XV, 13, 

* This probably refers to the legend of Nimi-videha, see Vishwu 
Pur. IV, 5 ; it might be ‘ the king of the Videhas.’ There may 
he also a secondary allusion to the legend of Anahga and 51 va. 
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and while his spiritual eyesight is not yet attained, 
I will assail him to break his vow as the swollen 
might of a river assails a dam/ 

7. Then having seized his flower-made bow and 
his five infatuating arrows, he drew near to the 
root of the A.^'vattha tree with his children he 
the great disturber of the minds of living beings. 

8. Having fixed hif left hand on the end of the 
barb and playing with the arrow, Mara thus ad- 
dressed the calm seer as he sat on his seat, pre- 
paring to cross to the further side of the ocean of 
existence : 

9. ‘Up, up, O thou Kshatriya, afraid of death! 
follow thine own duty and abandon this law of 
liberation ! and having conquered the lower worlds 
by thy arrows, proceed to gain the higher worlds 
of Indra. 

10. ‘That is a glorious path to travel, which has 
been followed by former leaders of men ; this men- 
dicant life is ill-suited for one born in the noble 
family of a royal sage to follow. 

11. ‘But if thou wilt not rise, strong in thy pur- 
pose, — then be firm if thou wilt and quit not thy 
resolve, — this arrow is uplifted by me, — it is the 
very one which was shot against Sfiryaka \ the 
enemy of the fish. 

12. ‘So too, I think, when somewhat probed by 
this weapon, even the son of lo^a^ the grandson of 
the moon, became mad ; and . 5 ‘awtanu also lost 

’ The sun, alluding to his amour with Vaf/ava. (The lake is 
called vipannaminam in .^nusa 77 /hara I, 20.) 

PurQravas. (Professor Biihler suggests spr/sh/a^.) 

^ Does this mean Vi/Htravirya the grandson of 6 awlanu, see 
Vishwu Pur. IV, 20? 
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his self-control, — how much more then one of 
feebler powers now that the age has grown de- 
generate ^ 

1 3. ‘ Therefore quickly rise up and come to thy- 
self, — for this arrow is ready, darting out its tongue, 
which I do not launch even against the Xakravika 
birds, tenderly attached as they are and well de- 
serving the name of lovers.’ 

14. But when, even though thus addressed, the 
^akya saint unheeding did not change his posture, 
then Mara discharged his arrow at him, setting in 
front of him his daughters and his sons \ 

15. But even when that arrow was shot he gave 
no heed and sw^erved not from his firmness ; and 
Mdra, beholding him thus, sank dowm, and slowly 
thus spoke, full of thought: 

It). ‘ He does not even notice that arrow by which 
the god ^Vambhu was pierced wdth love for the 
da^ighter of the mountain ^ and shaken in his vow ; 
can he be destitute of all feeling ? is not this that 
very arrow ? 

17. ‘ He is not worthy of my flower-shaft, nor my 
arrow “gladdener,” nor the sending of my daughter 
Rati (to tempt him) ; he deserves the alarms and 
rebukes and blows from all the gathered hosts of 
the demons.’ 

18. Then Mara called to mind his owm army, 
washing to work the overthrow^ of the v^akya saint ; 
and his followers swarmed round, wearing different 
forms and carrying arrow^s, trees, darts, clubs, and 
swords in their hands ; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses, 


See ver. 3. 


* Uma. 
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and camels, of tigers, bears, lions, and elephants, — 
one-eyed, many-faced, three-headed, — ^with protu- 
berant bellies and speckled bellies ; 

20. Blended with goats, with knees swollen like 
pots, armed with tusks and with claws, carrying 
headless trunks in their hands, and assuming many 
forms, with half-mutilated faces, and with monstrous 
mouths ; 

21. Copper-red, covered with red spots, bearing 
clubs in their hands, with yellow or smoke-coloured 
hair, with wreaths dangling down, with long pendulous 
ears like elephants, clothed in leather or wearing no 
clothes at all ; 

22. Having half their faces white or half their 
bodies green, — red and smoke-coloured, yellow 
and black, — with arms reaching out longer than a 
serpent, and with girdles jingling with rattling bells. 

23. Some were as tall as palm-trees, carrying 
spears, — others were of the size of children with 
projecting teeth, others birds with the faces of rams 
others with men’s bodies and cats’ faces ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots, or 
half-bald, with rope-garments or with head-dress 
all in confusion, — ^with triumphant faces or frowning 
faces, — wasting the strength or fascinating the mind. 

25. Some as they went leaped about wildly, otners 
danced upon one another, some sported about in the 
sky, others went along on the tops of the trees. 

26. One danced, shaking a trident, another made 
a crash, dragging a club, another bounded for joy 
like a bull, another blazed out flames from every 
hair. 

2 7. Such were the troops of demons who encircled 
the root of the Bodhi tree on every side, eager to 
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seize it and to destroy it, awaiting the command of 
their lord. 

28. Beholding in the first half of the night that 
battle of Mira and the bull of the 6’ikya race, the 
heavens did not shine and the earth shook and the 
(ten) regions of space flashed flames and roared. 

29. A wind of intense violence blew in all direc- 
tions the stars did not shine, the muon gave no 
light, and a deeper darkness of night spread around, 
and all the oceans were agitated. 

30. The mountain deities* and the Nagas who 
honoured the Law, indignant at the attack on the 
saint, rolling their eyes in anger against Mira, 
heaved deep sighs and opened their mouths wide. 

31. But the god-.sages, the 5 'uddhidhi visas®, 
being as it were absorbed in the perfect accomplish 
ment of the good Law, felt only a pity for Mara in 
their minds and through their absolute passionless- 
ness were unruffled by anger. 

32. When they saw' the foot of the Bodhi tree 
crowded with that host of Mira, intent on doing 
harm, — the sky was filled with the cry raised by 
all the virtuous beings who desired the world’s 
liberation. 

33. But the great sage* having beheld that army 
of Mira thus engaged in an attack on the knower of 
the Law remained untroubled and suffered no per- 
turbation, like a lion seated in the midst of oxen. 

‘ Vwvak should be corrected vishvak. 

* MahtbhrrtaA. This might mean simply ‘the rulers of the 
earth.’ 

’ In pan SuddhavSsa. Cf. Ill, 26. 

* Buddha himself, viewing all this ab extra. 

“ The Tibetan seems to read dharmavidhe^ for dharmavida/i, 
as it has chos-kyi cho-ga de*ni, ‘(injurer) of that law of dharma.’ 
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34. Then MSra commanded his excited army of 
demons to terrify him ; and forthwith that host 
resolved to break down his determination with their 
various powers. 

35. Some with many tongues hanging out and 
sliaking, with sharp-[)ointed savage teeth and eyes 
like the disk of the sun, with wide-yawning mouths 
and upright ears like spikes, — they stood round 
trying to frighten him. 

36. Before these monsters standing there, so dread- 
ful in form and disposition, the great sage remained 
iinalarmed and untroubled, sporting with them as if 
they had been only rude children \ 

37. Then one of them, with his eyes rolling wildly, 
lifted up a club against him ; but his arm with the 
ciul> was instantly paralysed, as was Indra’s of old 
with its lhiindcrl)oJt 

3S, Some, iiaving lifted up stones and trees, found 
iheniselves uiiabl(‘ to throw them against the sage ; 
down ihe\ fell, with their trees and their stones, like 
the roots of the* Vindhya shattered by the thunderbolt. 

39. Others, leaping up into the sky, flung rocks, 
trees, and axes; these remained in the sky and did 
not fall down, like the many-coloured rays of the 
evenings clouds. 

jjo. Another hurled upon him a mass of blazing 
straw as big as a mountain-peak, which, as soon as it 
was ihrowm, while it hung poised in the sky, was shat- 
tered into a hundred fragments by the sage’s power. 

41. C)nc, rising up like the sun in full splendour, 
rained down from the sky a great shower of live 


’ Prof. BUlilt-r suj^gesis svahllebhyaA, * as with his own tossed hair. 
* Cf. K^atap. Br. XII, 7,3; Visli/ru Pur. V, 30 ; Kura. Sambh.Il, 20. 
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embers, as at the end of an aeon blazing Meru 
showers down the pulverised scoriae of the golden 
valleys. 

42. But that shower of embers full of sparks, 
when scattered at the foot of the Bodhi tree, became 
a shower of red lotus-petals through the operation 
of the great saint’s boundless charity. 

43. But with all these various scorching assaults 
on his body and his mind, and all these missiles 
showered down upon him, the 6akya saint did not 
in the least degree move from his posture, clasping 
firmly his resolution as a kinsman. 

44. Then others spat out serpents from their 
mouths as from old decayc‘d trunks of trees ; but, 
as if held fast by a charm, near him they neither 
breathed nor discharged venom nor moved. 

45. Others, having become great clouds, emitting 
lightning and uttering the herce roar of thunderbolts, 
poured a showier of stones upon that tree, — but it 
turned to a pleasant shower of flowers. 

46. Another set an arrow in his bow, — there it 
gleamed but it did not issue forth, like the anger 
which falls slack ’ in the soul of an ill-tempered 
impotent man. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood motion- 
less and fell not, through the saint’s ruling guidance, 
— like the five senses of him who is well experienced 
in the course of worldly objects and is afraid of 
embodied existence. 

48. Another, full of anger, rushed towards the 
great saint, having seized a club with a desire to 


* DhQryama/io is a difficult word, connected with Vdhvri or 
dhdrv. 
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smite him ; but he fell powerless without finding an 
opportunity, like mankind in the presence of faults 
which cause failure 

49. But a woman named MeghakSll, bearing a 
skull in her hand, in order to infatuate the mind of 
the sage, flitted about unsettled and stayed not in 
one spot, like the mind of the fickle student over 
the sacred texts. 

50. Another, fixing a kindling eye, wished to burn 
him with the fire of his glance like a poisonous 
serpent ; but he saw the sage and lo ! he was not 
there, like the votary of pleasure when true happiness 
is pointed out to him 

51. Another, lifting up a heavy rock, wearied 
himself to no purpose, having his efforts baffled, — 
like one who wishes to obtain by bodily fatigue that 
condition of supreme happiness which is only to be 
reached by meditation and knowledge. 

52. Others wearing the forms of hyenas and lions, 
uttered loudly fierce howls, which caused all beings 
round to quail with terror, as thinking that the 
heavens were smitten with a thunderbolt and were 
bursting. 

55. Deer and elephants uttering cries of pain ran 
about or lay down, — in that night as if it were 
day screaming birds flew around disturbed in all 
directions. 

54. But amidst all these various sounds which 
they made, although all living creatures were shaken, 
the saint trembled not nor quailed, like Garu</a at 
the noise of crows. 


* Cf. randhropanip&tinoi narthaA, iSakunt. VI. 

* He had not eyes to see the object which he looked for 
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55. The less the saint feared the frightful 
hosts of that multitude, the more did M&ra, the 
enemy of the righteous, continue his attacks in grief 
and anger. 

56. Then some being of invisible shape, but of pre- 
eminent glory, standing in the heavens, — beholding 
M&ra thus malevolent against the seer, — ^addressed 
him in a loud voice, unruffled by enmity: 

57. ‘Take not on thyself, O Mlira, this vain 
fatigue, — throw aside thy malevolence and retire 
to peace * ; this sage cannot be shaken by thee any 
more than the mighty mountain Meru by the wind. 

58. ‘ Even fire might lose its hot nature, water 
jts fluidity, earth its steadiness, but never will he 
abandon his resolution, who has acquired his merit by 
a long course of actions through unnumbered aeons. 

59. ‘ Such is that purpose of his, that heroic effort, 
that glorious strength, that compassion for all beings, 
— until he attains the highest wisdom, he will never 
rise from his seat, just as the sun does not rise, with- 
out dispelling the darkness. 

60. ‘ One who rubs the two pieces of wood obtains 
the fire, one who digs the earth finds at last the 
water, and to him in his perseverance there is 
nothing unattainable, — all things to him are reason- 
able and possible. 

61. ‘Pitying the world lying distressed amidst 
diseases and passions, he, the great physician, ought 
not to be hindered, who undergoes all his labours for 
the sake of the remedy knowledge. 

62. ‘He who toilsomely pursues the one good 
path, when all the world is carried away in devious 


* Or ‘gp to thy home.' 
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tracks, — he the guide should not be disturbed, like 
a right informant when the caravan has lost its 
way. 

63. ‘He who is made a lamp of knowledge when 
all beings are lost in the great darkness. — it is not 
for a right-minded soul to try to quench him, — like 
a lamp kindled in the gloom of night 

64. ‘ H e who, when he beholds the world drowned 
in the great flood of existence and unable to reach 
the further shore, strives to bring them safely 
across, — would any right-minded soul offer hint 
wrong ? 

65. ‘ The tree of knowledge, whose roots go deep 
in firmness, and whose fibres are patience, — whose 
flowers are moral actions and w'hose branches are 
memory and thought, — and which gives out the 
law as its fruit, — surely when it is growing it should 
not be cut down. 

66. ‘ Him whose one desire is to deliver mankind 
bound in soul by the fast snares of illusion, — thy 
wish to overthrow him is not worthy, wearied 
as he is for the sake of unloosing the bonds of 
the world. 

67. ‘To-day is the appointed period of all those 
actions which have been performed by him for the 
sake of knowledge, — he is no\v seated on this seat 
just as all the previous saints have sat. 

68. ‘ This is the navel of the earth’s surface, 
endued with all the highest glory ; there is no 
other spot of the earth than this, — the home of 
contemplation, the realm of w^ell-being. 

69. ‘ Give not way. then, to grief but put on 
calm; let not thy greatness, O Mara, be mixed 
with pride; it is not well to be confident, — fortune 
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is unstable, — why dost thou accept a position on 
a tottering base ? ’ 

70. Having listened to his words, and having 
seen the unshaken firmness of the great saint, Mira 
departed dispirited and broken in purpose* w'ith 
those very arrows by which, O world, thou art 
smitten in thy heart. 

71. With their triumph at an end, their labour 
all fruitless, and all their stones, straw, and trees 
thrown away, that host of his fled in all directions, 
like some hostile army when its camp has been 
destroyed by the enemy. 

72. When the flower-armed god * thus fled away 
vanquished with his hostile forces and the passion- 
less sage remained victorious, having conquered all 
the power of darkness, the heavens shone out with 
the moon like a maiden with a smile, and a sweet- 
smelling shower of flowers fell down wet with dew. 

73. “ When the wicked one thus fled vanquished, 
the different regions of the sky grew clear, the moon 
shone forth, showers of flowers fell down from the 
sky upon the earth, and the night gleamed out like 
a spotless maiden . 

* I read hatodyamo. 

* Mara as identified with Kdmadeva, cf. vtf, 2 

* Should we read tath4 hi for tath&pi ? 

^ Here the original work of Axvaghosha ends according to the 
gloss at the close of the Cambridge MS. C ; the four remaining 
books were added, to supply an old lacuna, by Amritinanda, 
a modern Nepalese author. The Chinese and Tibetan translations 
seem to agree with the Sanskrit for part of the fourteenth book, 
but they soon diverge widely from it. The four books arc included 
in the translation as a literary curiosity. 
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1. Then, having conc^uered the hosts of Mdra by 
his firmness and calmness, he the great master of 
meditation set himself to meditate, longing to 
know the supreme end. 

2. And having attained the highest mastery in 
all kinds of meditation, he remembered in the 
first watch the continuous series of all his former 
births. 

3. ‘ In such a place I was so and so by name, 
and from, thence I passed and came hither,’ thus 
he remembered his thousands of births, experi- 
encing each as it were over again. 

4. And having remembered each birth and each 
death in all those various transmigrations, the com- 
passionate one then felt compassion for all living 
beings. 

5. Having wilfully rejected the good guides in 
this life and done all kinds of actions in various 
lives, this world of living beings rolls on helplessly, 
like a wheel. 

6. As he thus remembered, to him in his strong 
self-control came the conviction. All existence is 
unsubstantial, like the fruit of a plantain.’ 

7. When the second watch came, he, possessed 
of unc(pialled energy, received a pre-eminent divine 
sight, h« the highest of all sight-gifted beings. 
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8 . Then by that divine perfectly pure sight he 
beheld the whole world as in a spotless mirror. 

9. As he saw the various transmigrations and 
rebirths of the various beings with their several 
lower or higher merits from their actions, compas- 
sion grew up more within him. 

10. ‘These living beings, under the influence 
of evil actions, pass into wretched worlds, — these 
others, under the influence of good actions, go 
forward in heaven. 

11. ‘The one, being born in a dreadful hell full 
of terrors, are miserably tortured, alas ! by many 
kinds of suffering; 

12. ‘Some are made to drink molten iron of the 
colour of fire, others are lifted aloft screaming on 
a red-hot iron pillar; 

1 3. ‘ Others are baked like flour, thrown with 
tneir heads downwards into iron jars ; others are 
miserably burned in heaps of heated charcoal ; 

14. ‘Some are devoured by fierce dreadful dogs 
with iron teeth, others by gloating crows with iron 
beaks and all made as it were of iron ; 

1 5. ‘ Some, wearied of being burned, long for 
cold shade; these enter like bound captives into 
a dark blue wood with swords for leaves. 

16. ‘Others having many arms are split like 
timber with axes, but even in that agony they do 
not die, being supported in their vital powers by 
their previous actions. 

17. ‘Whatever deed was done only to hinder 
pain with the hope that it might bring pleasure, 
its result is now experienced by these helples.s 
victims as simple pain. 

18. ‘These who did something evil for the sake 
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of pleasure and are now grievously pained, — does 
that old taste produce even an atom of pleasure 
to them now? 

19. ‘ The wicked deed which was done by the 
wicked-hearted in glee, — its consequences are reaped 
by them in the fulness of time with cries. 

20. ‘If only evil doers could see the fruits of 
their actions, they would vomit hot blood as if 
they were smitten in a vital part. 

21. ‘And worse still than all these bodily tor- 
tures in hell seems to me the association of an 
intelligent -man with the base. 

22. ‘ Others also, through various actions arising 
from the spasmodic violence of their minds, are 
born miserable in the wombs of various beasts. 

23. ‘ There the poor wretches are killed even in 
the sight of their kindred, for the sake of their 
flesh, their skin, their hair, or their teeth, or through 
hatred or for mere pleasure. 

24. ‘ liven though powerless and helpless, op- 
pressed by hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they are 
driven along as oxen and horses, their bodies 
wounded with goads. 

25. ‘ They are driven along, when born as ele- 
phants, by weaker creatures than themselves for 
all their strength, —their heads tormented by the 
hook and their bodies kicked by foot and heel. 

26. ‘And with all these other miseries there is 
an especial misery arising from mutual enmity and 
from subjection to a master. 

27. Air-dwellers are oppressed by air-dwellers, 
the denizens of water by the denizens of water, 
those that <hvell on dry land are made to suffer 
by the dwellers on dry land in mutual hostility. 
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28. ‘And others there are who, when bom again, 
with their minds filled with envy, reap the miserable 
fruit of their actions in a world of the Pitrfs desti- 
tute of all light ; 

29. ‘ Having mouths as small as the eye of a needle 
and bellies as big as a mountain, these miserable 
wretches are tortured with the pains of hunger and 
thirst. 

30. ‘ If a mar only knewr that such was the con- 
sequence of selfishness, he would always give to 
others even pieces of his owm body like .Sibi. 

31. ‘Rushing up filled with hope but held back 
by their former deeds, they trj'^ in vain to eat 
an) thing large, however impure. 

32. ‘ Others, having found a hell in an impure 
lake called the womb, are born amongst men and 
there suffer anguish. 

33. ‘ Others, ascetics, who have performed merito- 
rious actions go to heaven ; others, having attained 
widely extended empire, w'ander about on the earth *: 

34. ‘ Others as NAgas in the subterranean regions 
become the guardians of treasures, — they wander 
in the ocean of existence, receiving the fruits of 
their deeds.’ 

35. Having pondered all this, in the last watch 
he thus reflected, ‘Alas for this whole world of 
living beings doomed to misery, all alike wandering 
astray ! 

36. ‘ They know not that all this universe, desti- 
tute of any real refuge, is born and decays through 
that existence which is the site of the skandhas 
and pain ; 


' Heaven and cartUjr empire are alike transient 
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37. ‘ It dies and passes into a new state and 
then is born anew/ Then he reflected, ‘What is 
that which is the necessary condition for old age 
and death?’ 

38. He saw that when there is birth, there is old 
age and death, then he pondered, ‘ What is that 
which is the necessary condition for a new birth 

40. He perceived that where there has been the 
attachment to existence -there arises a(previous) exist- 
ence ; then he pondered, ‘ What is that which is the 
necessary condition for the attachment to existence?’ 

41. Having ascertained this to be desire, he 
again meditated, and he next pondered, ‘ What is 
that which is the necessary condition for desire?’ 

42. He saw that desire arises where there is 
sensation, and he next pondered, ‘ What is that 
which is the neces'iary condition for sensation?’ 

43. He saw that sensation arisen where there is 
contact*, and he next pondered, ‘What is that 
which is the necessary condition for contact ?’ 

44. He saw that contact arises through the six 
organs of sense ; he then pondered, ‘ Where do 
the six organs of sense arise?' 

45. He reflected that th(*se arise in the organ- 
ism he then pondered, ‘ Where does the organism 
arise ^ ’ 

* A i39) is here containing the third step bhava 

(cf. Chinese translation, 1150, 'He perceived that when 

there has l>een a (previous) existence [involvinj^ previous actions] 
there is a new birth; then he pondered, “What is that which is the 
necessary condition for a previous existence arising? * (Cl. Burnouf, 
Introd. pp. 485-506 ; Childers in Colebrookc's Essays, vol. i, 1873.) 

’ Upidanam. * Sc. Ix-iween the senses and their objects* 

" NamarQpa, sc. * name and form,’ i.e. the individual consisting 
of mind and body, as the embryo in the w^omb. 
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46. He saw that the organism arises where 
there is incipient consciousness ; he then pon- 
dered, ‘Where does incipient consciousness arise?* 

47. He reflected that incipient consciousness arises 
Avhere there are the latent impressions left by former 
actions ; and he next pondered, ‘ Where do the 
latent impressions arise ? ’ 

48. He reflected exhaustively that they arise in 
ignorance ; thus did the great seer, the Bodhisattva, 
the lord of saints, 

49. After reflecting, pondering, and meditating, 
Anally determine, ‘The latent impressions start into 
activity after they are once developed from igpnor- 
ance. 

50. ‘ Produced from the activity of the latent im- 
pressions incipient consciousness starts into action; 
(the activity) of the organism starts into action on 
having an experience* of incipient consciousness ; 

51. ‘ The six organs of sense become active when 
produced in the organism ; sensation is produced 
from the contact of the six organs (with their ob- 
jects) ; 

52. ‘ Desire starts into activity when produced 
from sensation ; the attachment to existence springs 
from desire ; from this attachment arises a (continued) 
existence ; 

53. ‘ Birth is produced where there has been a 
(continued) existence ; and from birth arise old age, 
disease, and the rest ; and scorched by the flame of 
old age and disease the world is devoured by death ; 

54. ‘When it is thus scorched by the fire of 

^ Sampariksliya is a doubtful reading ; 1 supply vrnti^ with 
nimardpasya. 
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death's anguish great pain arises ; such verily is the 
origin of this great trunk of pain.’ 

55. Thus having ascertained it all, the great Being 
was perfectly illuminated ; and having again medi- 
tated and pondered, he thus reflected, 

56. ‘ When old age and disease are stopped, 
death also is stopped ; and when birth is stopped, 
old age and disease are stopped ; 

57. ‘When the action of existence 'is stopped, 
birth also is stopped ; when the attachment to exist- 
ence is stopped, the action of existence is stopped; 

58. ‘ So too when desire is stopped, the attachment 
to existence is stopped; and with the stopping of 
sensation desire is no longer produced ; 

59. ‘And when the contact of the six organs is 
stopped, sensation is no longer produced ; and with 
the stopping of the six organs their contact (with 
their objects) is stopped ; 

60. ‘And with the stopping of the organism the six 
organs are stopped ; and with the .stopping of inci- 
pient consciousness the organism is stopped ; 

61. ‘And with the stopping of the latent impres- 
sions incipient consciousness is stopped; and with 
the stopping of ignorance the latent impressions have 
no longer any power. 

62. ‘ Thus ignorance is declared to be the root of 
this great trunk of pain by all the wise ; therefore it 
is to be stopped by those who seek liberation. 

63. ‘ Therefore by the stopping of ignorance all 
the pains also of all existing beings are at once 
stopped and cease to act.’ 

64. The all-knowing Bodhisattva, the illuminated 
one, having thus determined, after again pondering 
and meditating thus came to his conclusion : 
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65. ‘ This is pain, this also is the origin of pain in 
the world of living beings; this also is the stopping of 
pain ; this is that course which leads to its stopping.’ 
So having determined he knew all as it really was. 

66. Thus he, the holy one, sitting theie on his 
seat of grass at the root of the tree, pondering by 
his own efforts attained at last perfect knowledge. 

67. Then bursting the shell of ignorance, having 
gained all the various kinds of perfect intuition, he 
attained all the partial knowledge of alternatives 
which is included in perfect knowledge 

68 . He became the perfectly wise, the Bhagavat, 
the Arhat, the king of the Law, the TathSgata, He 
who has attained the knowledge of all forms, the 
Lord of all science. 

69. Having beheld all this, the spirits standing 
in heaven spoke one to another, ‘Strew flowers on this 
All-wise -Monarch of Saints.’ 

70. While other immortals exclaimed, who knew 
the course of action of the greatest among the former 
saints, ‘ Do not now strew flowers — no reason for it 
has been shown.’ 

71. Then the Buddha, mounted on a throne, up in 
the air to the height of seven palm-trees, addressed all 
those Nirmita BodhisattvS /4 ^ illumining their minds, 

72. ‘ Ho! ho! listen ye to the words of me who 
have now attained perfect knowledge ; everything is 
achieved by meritorious works, therefore as long as 
existence lasts ® acquire merit. 

• Doubtful. I suppose it means that he knew all hypothetical as 
well as categorical propositions. 

• These NirmitS Bodhisaltva^ seem to be the nim- 
manarati devS of the southern Buddhists with their nimmitS 
k&mi or self-created pleasures. 

’ Abhavam. 
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73. ‘ Since I ever acted as liberal, pure-hearted, 
patient, skilful, devoted to meditation and wis- 
dom, — by these meritorious works I became a 
Bodhisattva. 

74. ‘ After accomplishing in due order the entire 
round of the preliminaries of perfect wisdom, — I have 
now attained that highest wisdom and I am become 
the All-wise Arhat and 6^ina. 

75. ‘ My aspiration is thus fulfilled; this birth of 
mine has borne its fruit ; the blessed and immortal 
knowledge which was attained by former Buddhas, is 
now mine. 

76. ■ A.S they through the good Law achieved the 
welfare of all beings, so also have I ; all my sins are 
abolished, I am the destroyer of all pains. 

77. ‘ Possessing a soul now of perfect purity, 
1 urge all living beings to seek the abolition of 
worldly existence through the lamps of the Law.’ 
Having worshipped him as he thus addressed them, 
those sons of the fJinas disappeared. 

78. 'I he gods then with exultation paid him w'or- 
ship and adoration with divine flowers ; and all the 
world, when the great saint had become all-wise, 
was full of brightness. 

79. Then the holy one descended and stood on 
his throne under the tree ; there he passed seven 
days filled w ith the thought, ‘ I have here attained 
perfect wisdom.’ 

80. When the Bodhisattva had thus attained per- 
fect knowledge, all beings became full of great 
happine.ss ; and all the different univenes w'ere 
illumined by a great light. 

81. The happy earth shook in six different ways 
like an overjoyed woman, and the Bodhisattvas, each 
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dwelling in his own special abode, assembled and 
praised him. 

82. ‘ There has arisen the greatest of all beings, 
the Omniscient All-wise Arhat — a lotus, unsoiled by 
the dust of passion, sprung up from the lake of 
knowledge ; 

83. ‘A cloud bearing the water of patience, pouring 
forth the ambrosia of the good Law, fostering all the 
seeds of merit, and causing all the shoots of healing 
to grow ; 

84. ‘A thunderbolt with a hundred edges, the 
vanquisher of MAra, armed only with the weapon of 
patience ; a gem fulfilling all desires, a tree of para- 
dise, a jar of true good fortune *, a cow that yields 
all that heart can wish ; 

85. ‘A sun that destroys the darkness of delusion, 
a moon that takes away the scorching heat of the 
inherent sins of existence, — glory to thee, glory to 
thee, glory to thee, O Tathagata ; 

86. ■ Glory to thee, O Lord of the whole world, 
glory to thee, who hast gone through the ten 
(Balas ') : glory to thee, O true hero amongst men, 
O Lord of righteousness, glory to thee ! ’ 

87. Thus having praised, honoured, and adored 
him, they each returned to their several homes, after 
making repeated reverential citcumambulations, and 
recounting his eulog^y. 

88. Then the beings of the K.Amava/’ara w'orlds 
and the brilliant inhabitants of the Pure Abodes, the 


’ The Miadr.ikuinbha was the golden jar filled with consecrated 
water, used cspeciftlly at the inauguration of a king. 

* The ten balas are ten kinds of spiritual knowledge peculiar to 
a Buddha ; but ‘the ten' may be the ten dharmas, see Childers. 
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Brahmakdyika gods, and those sons of Mira who 
favoured the side of truth \ 

89. The Paranirmitavaravarti beings, and tk.e 
Nirmi«arataya^ : the Tushita beings, the Yimas, 
the Trayastrimad Devas, and the other rulers of 
worlds, 

90. The deities who roarri in the sky, those who 
roam on the earth or in forests, accompanying 
each their own king, came to the pavilion of the 
Bodhi tree, 

91. And liaving worshipped the Cina with forms 
of homage suitable to their respective positions, 
and having praised him with hymns adapted to their 
rcsperiive degrees of knowledge, they returned to 
:hcir own homes. 


^ '1 !);' w terms are all explained in ChirdcTs’ Diet, sattaloko. 
P'or lilt; brtier-iivrlincd sons of Mara, cf. the dialogue between 
diosr of ihc rigl’.t side and the left side before Mara in the 
Lahlav. XXI, ef. also XXI II. 
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1. Daily praised by all the various heavenly beings, 
the perfectly Wise One ' thus passed that period of 
seven days which is designated ‘ the aliment of joy 

2. He then passed the second week, while he was 
bathed w’ith jars full of water bj’ the heavenly beings, 
the Bodhisattvas and the rest 

3. Then having bathed in the four oceans and 
being seated on his throne, he passed the third week 
restraining his eyes from seeing. 

4. In the fourth w'eek, assuming many lorms, he 
stood triumphant on his throne, having delivered a 
being who was ready to be converted. 

5. A god named Samaw/takusuma, bearing an 
offering of flowers, thus addressed with folded hands 
tlte great Buddha who was seated there : 

6. ‘What is the name, O holy one, of thi.s 
meditation, engaged in which thou hast thus passed 
four whole weeks with joy, deeply pondering ? 

7. ‘ This is designated, O divine being, "the array'* 
of tlie aliment of great joy,” like an inaugurated 
king, who has overcome his enemies and enjoys 
prosperity.’ 

8. Having said this, the saint possessing the te.’! 

* Sawbuddha. 

^ Pritvahara; this book corresponds closely vriih Lalilav, 
XXIV, 

® VyOha. 
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pre-eminent powers, full of joy, continued, ‘The 
former perfect Buddhas also did not leave the 
Bodht tree. 

9. ‘ Here the Kleras and the Miras together with 
ignorance and the Asravas have been conquered 
by me ; and perfect wisdom has been attained able 
to deliver the world. 

10. ‘ I too, resolved to follow the teaching of the 
former Buddhas, remained four whole weeks in the 
fulfilment of my inauguration 

11. Then Mira, utterly despondent in soul, thus 
addressed the Tathigat O holy one, be pleased 
to enter Nirva/^a, thy desires are accomplished.’ 

1 2. ‘ I will first establis i i perfect wisdom worlds 
as numerous as the sand, and then I will enter 
Nirviwa,’ thus did the Buddha reply, and with a 
shriek Mira went to his home. 

13. Then the three daughters of Mira, Lust, 
Thirst, and Delight -, beholding their father with 
defeated face, approached the Tathigata. 

14. Lust, with a face like the moon and versed in 
all the arts of enchantment, tried to infatuate him 
by her descriptions of the pleasures of a house- 
holder's life. 

15. ‘Think, “If I abandon an emperors hap- 
piness, with what paltry happiness shall I have 
to content myself? When success is lost, what 
shall I have to ertjoy ?’’ — and come and take refuge 
with us. 

16. ‘ Else, in bitter repentance, thou wilt remember 
me hereafter, when thou art fallen.’ — But he listened 


' Query abhishekldikiryataA? 

* Cf. XIII, 3 and 14. Cf. also Lalitav. XXIV (araii ?). 
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not to her words, closing his eyes in deep meditation 
like one who is sleepy. 

17. Then Thirst, shameless like one distressed 
with thirst, thus addressed him who was free from 
all thirst: ' h'ie, fie, thou hast abandoned thy family 
duties, thou hast fallen from all social obligations ; 

18. ‘Without power no asceticism, sacrifice, or 
vow can be accomplished, — those great /?/shis 
Brahman and the rest, because they were endowed 
with power, enjoy their present triumph. 

19. ‘Know me to be the power called Thirst ^ 
and worship thirst accordingly; else I will clasp 
thee with all my might and fling away thy life.' 

20. Motionless as one almost dead, he continued 
in meditation, remembering the former Buddhas ; 
then Delight next tried to win him who was indeed 
hard to be won by evil deeds. 

2 1. ‘ O holy one, I am Delight by name, fostering 
all practicable delights, — therefore makiitg me the 
female mendicant’s tutelary power, bring delight 
within thy reach.’ 

22. But whether flattered or threatened, whether 
she uttered curses or blessings, he remained absorbed 
in meditation, perfectly tranquil like one who has 
entered Nirva;/a. 

23. Then the three, with despondent faces, having 
retired together on one side, consulted with one 
another and came forward wearing the appearance 
of youthful beauty. 

24. Folding their hands in reverence they thus 
addressed the Tathagata, ‘O holy one. receive us as 
religious mendicants, we arc come to thy one refuge. 


* Sc. Desire. 
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25. ‘ Having heard ihe fame of thy achievements, 
we, the daughters of Namu^’i, have come from the 
golden city, abandoning the life of a household, 

26. ‘We are desirous of repressing the teaching 
of our five hundred brothers, — would be freed 
from a master, as thou thyself art freed from all 
passions/ 

27. Having his mind continually guided by the 
conduct which leads to Nirva//a, and setting himself 
to remember the (former) Buddhas, he kept his eyes 
closed, absorbed in meditation. 

28. Then again, having resolved on their new 
plan in concert, these enchantresses, assuming an 
older aspect, approached once more to delude him. 

29. ‘We have come here after wandering under 
the dismal avatara of slaves \ — thou art the avat&ra 
of Buddha, — do thou establish us, mature, in the 
true Bauddha doctrine. 

30. ‘ We are women of older age, much to be 
pitied, bewildered by the fear of death, — we are 
therefore worthy to be established in that doctrine 
of Nir\^a;/a which puts an end to all future births. 

31. These words of the enchantresses were heard 
by him, yet he felt no anger; but they all became 
the victims of old age, through the manifestation of 
his divine power. 

32. Having beheld him plunged in meditation, 
immovable like the mountain Meru, — they turned 
away their faces and they could not retain their 
beauty. 

33. Bending their feet, with decrepit limbs, they 

* I read disa- for dSja-; could there be a reference to the ten, 
Avatiras r 
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thus addressed their father : ‘ O father, do thou, 
the lord of the world of Desire, restore us to our 
own forms. 

34. His daughters were dear, but he had no power 
to alter the effect of the will of Buddha ; then theii 
father said to them, ‘Go to the refuge which he gives.’ 

35. 'I'hen they in various guises, bent humbly at 
his feet, implored the perfect Buddha, ‘ Pardon our 
transgression, whose minds were intoxicated with 
youth.’ 

36. The teacher, that mine of Forgiveness, in 
silence restored them by his will ; and having 
repeatedly worshipped and praised him they went 
joyfully to their home. 

37. Then again M4ra, the lord of the world of 
Desire, lost to .shame, taking the form of the head 
of a family, thus addressed him from the sky : 

38. ‘ I worshipped thee long ago, foretelling that 
thou wouldest become a Buddha ; and by my 
ble.ssings thou hast to-day become Buddha TathS- 
gata. 

39. ‘ A s thou didst come from thine own kingdom, 
so now having returned as Tathdgata, with a name 
corresponding to the reality be a king Tathigata. 

40. • Having gone to that royal station, do thou 
meditate on the three jewels, and cherish thy father 
and mother, and delight Yarodhari, — 

41. ‘ Posse.ssed of a thousand sons, and able to 
deliver the world, be successively the supreme lord 
of every world from the Y4ma heaven onwards*. 

42. ‘ Having become also the supreme lord of all 


* Mira rules the four heavens from the Yima to the Paranirmi- 
Uvaxavartin, Mahabrahman the twenty Brabmalokas above them. 
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Bodhisattvas. thou shall attain Nirvdwa ; O wise seer, 
repair to the hermitage of Kapila in order to beget 
those sons. 

43. ‘As thou art the king of the Law, so shall 
thy sons also be all TathSgatas, and all the activity 
and cessation of existence shall depend upon thee, 
O Cina.’ 

44. To him thus speaking the All-wise replied, 

‘ Hear, O shameless one ; thou art Mara, not the head 
of a clan, the upholder of the race of the .^^ikyas. 

45. ‘ A host like thee, though they came in 
myriads, could not harm me, — 1 will go to my king- 
dom gradually, I will bring the world to perfect 
happiness. 

46. ‘ Thou art utterly vanquished, O Namuii, go 
back to thy own home ; I will go hence to turn the 
wheel of the Law in V 4 r 4 «asl.’ 

47. He, on hearing this command, saying with a 
deep sigh, ‘ Alas ! I am crushed,’ left him and went 
despondent and companionless through the sky to 
his home. 

48. Then he, the conqueror of M 5 ra, rising from 
that throne, set forth to journey alone to the holy 
V&r^l«asi. 

49. I he heavens became covered with clouds when 
they saw the chief of saints, and the king of the Nagas 
Mu/filinda made a petition in reverential faith : 

50. O holy one, thou art all-wise, there will be 
stormy weather for seven days, — wind, rain, and 
darkness, — dwell for the time in my abode.’ 

51. Though himself possessed of all .supernatural 
power, the holy one thought of the world still in- 
volved m embodied existence, and sitting on that 
jewel-seat he remained absorbed in contemplation. 
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52. That king of the NSgas there protected the 
Hnddha, who is himself the source of all protection, 
from the rain, wind, and darkness, covering his body 
with his own hood. 

53. When the seven days were past and the NSga 
had paid his homage and was gone, the Cina pro- 
ceeded to tlie bank of a river, near a forest of 
goal-herds 

54. As the Siigata stayed there during the night, 
a deity, who bore the name of the Indian 6g-tree, 
came up to him, illumining the spot where he was, 
and thus addressed him with folded hands: 

55. ‘ The fig-tree was planted by me when I was 
born as a man, bearing the name of Buddha; and it 
has been fostered like the Bodhi tree in the hope 
of delivering myself from evil. 

56. ‘ By the merit of that action 1 myself have 
been born in heaven ; in kindness to me, O my lord, 
do thou dwell seven days in triumph here.’ 

57. ‘So be it,’ .said the chief of all .saints, the true 
Kalpa tree to grant the wishes of the faithful votary, 
and he stayed under the fig-tree, absorbed in con- 
templation, spreading lustre around like a full moon. 

58. There he dwelt seven days; and then in a 
forest of Datura trees, sitting at the foot of a palm, 
he remained absorbed in contemplation. 

59. Spending thus in different spots his weeks of 
meditation, day and night, the great saint, pondering 
and fasting, went on in his way, longing to accom- 
plish the world’s’ salvation. 

60. Then two wealthy merchants from the land 


’ is in P&li Gistus speciosus;^ bat it may here be 

a proper name. 
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of Uttara Utkala*, named Trapusha and Bhallika, 
journeying with five hundred waggons, 

6 1. Being, freed from a sin which involved a 
birth as pretas*, both joyfully worshipped Buddha 
with an offering of the three sweet substances® 
and milk ; and they obtained thereby auspicious 
blessings. 

62. They obtained pieces of his nails and hairs for 
a /faitya and they also received a prophecy of their 
future bitth, and having received the additional 
promise, ‘Ye shall also obtain a stone V they then 
proceeded on their way elsewhere. 

63. Then Buddha accepted alms in his bowl, 
offered by the goddess who dwelt in the Datura 
grove, and he blessed her with benedictions. 

64. The 6^ina then blessed the four bowls as one, 
which were offered by the four MahSrii^as *, and ate 
with pleasure the offering of milk. 

65. Then one day the 6'ina ate there an Haritaki 
fruit* which was offered to him by Yakra, and having 
planted the seed he caused it to grow to a tree. 

66. The king of the Devas carried the news thereof 
joyfully to the Deva-heavens ; and gods, men, and de- 
mons watered it with reverential circumambulations. 

67. On hearing the news of the Haritaki seed, and 
remembering the whole historj from first to last, a 
daughter of the gods named Bhadrika, who had been 
a cow in her former birth came from heaven. 

' Northern Orissa. 

* Pi e tatiosha or ilie evil inflicted by a preta? 

’ Sc. sugar, honey, and glice. 

* With the mark of Huddha's feet on it ? 

* The rulers of the lowest dc\aloka. 

‘ Tcrniinalia chcbula. • Cf. M.ihAbh. V, 755.7 
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68 . She, the daughter of the gods, smiling with 
her companions, thus addressed the ( 7 ina, bringing 
him a garment of ragfs, dependent from a bough : 

69. ‘ I beg to bring to thy notice — what ? O 
Buddha! — accept this garment of rags, by whose 
influence 1 am now a daughter of heaven named 
Bhadrikd.’ 

70. ‘ By the further development of this merit 
thou shalt become a Bodhisattva ’ — uttering this 
blessing the Teacher accepted the rags. 

71. Beholding the tattered rags, the gods, crowd- 
ing in the sky, filled with wonder, and uttering cries 
of hi hi, flung down upon him garments of heavenly 
silk. 

72. ‘ These are not fit for a religious mendicant,’ 
— so saying,' he did not accept even one of them, — 
only thinking in his calm apathy, ‘ these are fit for 
imperial pomp and a householder’s luxury.’ 

73. He desired a stone slab and some water in 
order to wash the dirt away, — .Sakra at that moment 
dug out a great river full of water ; 

74. And four stones are brought to him, by the 
four Mah&rA^s, — on one he himself sat, on another 
he performed the washing; 

75. On another he performed the drying,' and 
another he flung up into the sky ; the stone as it 
flew up reached the blazing city ' and astonished all 
the worlds. 

76. After paying their worship in many wav . 
Trapusha and Bhallika duly raised an excellent 
/faitya and they called it . 5 ’ilagarbha. 

77. The ascetics of that neighbourhood paid their 


The sun ? or the sphere of fire t 
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homage to the ‘ Three Stones ’ when they were made 
into a A'aitya, and the noble stream flowed widely 
known as the ‘ Holy River.’ 

78. Those who bathe and offer their worship in 
the holy river and reverence the Aaitya of the three 
stones, become great -souled Bodhisattvas and obtain 
NirvSwa. 

79. Then seated under a palm-tree the holy one 
pondered : ‘ The profound wisdom so hard to be 
understood is now known by me. 

80. ‘ These sin-defiled worlds understand not this 
most excellent (Law), and the unenlightened .shame- 
lessly censure both me and my wnsdom. 

81. ‘Shall I proclaim the Law It is only pro- 
duced by knowledge ; having attained it thus in 
my lonely pondering, do I feel strong enough to 
deliver the wt rld ? ’ 

82. Having remembered all that he had heard 
before, he again pondered ; and resolving, ‘ I will 
explain it for the sake of delivering the w orld,’ 

83. Buddha, the chief of saints, absorbed in con- 
templation, shone forth, arousing ’ the world, having 
emitted in the darkness of the night a light from the 
tuft of hair between his eyebrows. 

84. When it became dawn. Brahman and the other 
gods, and the various rulers of the different worlds, 
besought Sugata to turn the wheel of the Law. 

85. When the 6^ina by his silence uttered an 
assenting ‘ so be it,’ they returned to their own 
abodes ; and the lion of the iSiikyas also shone there, 
still remaining lost in contemplation. 

86 . Then the four divinities (of the Bodhi tree). 


' Cf. jloka 1 18. 
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DharmaruX’i and the rest, addressed him, ■ Where, 
O teacher of the world, will the holy one turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ’ 

87. ‘In V4r4«asi, in the Deer Park will I turn the 
wheel of the Law ; seated in the fourth posture 
O deities, I will deliver the world.' 

88 . There the holy one, the bull of the .Sakya 
race, pondered, ‘ For whom shall I first turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ’ 

89. The glorious one reflected that ^ Rudraka 
and Ardfl^a were dead®, and then he remembered 
those others, the five men united in a worthy 
society who dwelt at Kd.ri. 

90. Then Buddha set out to go joyfully to Kdd, 
manifesting as he went the manifold supernatural 
course of life of Magadha. 

91. Having made a mendicant (whom he met) 
happy in the path of those who are illustrious 
through the Law, the glorious one went on, illu- 
mining the country which lies to the north of 
Gayd. 

92. (Having stayed) in the dwelling of the prince 
of the Ndgas, named Sudar.rana, on the occurrence 
of night, he ate a morning meal consisting of the 
five kinds of ambrosia, and departed, gladdening 
him with his blessing. 

93. Near Va«drd® he went under the shadow 

' Sc. the padmdsana (Yoga-sdtras II, 46), described as that in 
which the left foot is bent between the right leg and thigh, and the 
right foot is bent between the left foot and thigh. 

* It is written thus here, cf. XII, 86. • NirvStau. 

* BhadravarglyS^, also called Pumi^v&rgtyiA, cf. XII, 89. 

* Query Varaiii, one of the rivers from which Benares is said to 
derive its name, — or is it a village near VSrSMast, the AnSla of the 
Lalitav. p. 528 I 
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of a tree and there he established a poor Brilh- 
man named Nandin in sacred knowledge. 

94. In Vaw&rS. in a householder’s dwelling he 
was lodged for the night; in the morning he par- 
took of some milk and departed, having given his 
blessing. 

95. In the village called Vuwcladvlra he lodged 
in the abode of a Yaksha named Vuwda\ and 
in the morning after taking some milk and giving 
his blessing he departed. 

96. Next was the garden named Rohitavastuka, 
and there the NSga-king Kama«<j?alu with his 
courtiers also worshipped him. 

97. Having delivered various beings in every 
place, the compassionate saint journeyed on to 
Gandhapi’ra and was worshipped there by the 
Yaksha Gandha. 

98. When he arrived at the city S^rathi, the 
citizens volunteered fo be charioteers in his ser- 
vice; thence he came to the Ganges, and he bade 
the ferryman cross. 

99. ‘ Good man, convey me across the Ganges, 
may the seven blessings be thine.' ‘ I carry no 
one across unless he pays the fee.’ 

too. ‘ I have nothing, what shall I give ?’ So 
saying he went through the sky like the king of 
birds ; and from that time Bimbisira abolished the 
ferry-fee for all ascetics. 

to I. Then having entered VSrSwasI, the Cina, 
illumining the city with his light, filled the minds 
of all the inhabitants of with excessive in- 

terest. 


* This may be .£umda. 
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102. In the .Sankhamedhlya garden, the king of 
righteousness, absorbed in meditation, passed the 
night, gladdening like the moon all those who 
were astonished at his appearance. 

103. The next day at the end of the second 
watch *, having gone his begging round collecting 
aims, he, the unequalled one, like Hari, proceeded 
to the Deer Park. 

104. The five disciples united in a worthy so- 
ciety *, when they beheld him, said to one another. 

This is Gautama who has cgme hither, the ascetic 
who has abandoned his self-control. 

105. ‘He wanders about now. greedy ^ of im- 
pure soul, unstable and with his senses under no 
firm control, devoted to inquiries regarding the 
frying-pan. 

106. ‘ We will not ask after his health, nor rise 
to meet him, nor address him, nor offer him a 
welcome, nor a seat, nor bid him enter into our 
dwelling.’ 

107. Having understood their agreement, with 
a smiling countenance, spreading light all around, 
Buddha advanced gradually nearer, holding his staff 
and his begging-pot. 

108. Forgetful of their agreement, the five 
friends, under his constraining majesty, rose up 
like birds in their cages when scorched by fire. 

109. Having taken his begging-bowl and staff, 
they gave him an arghya, and water for washing 
his feet and rinsing his mouth , and bowing 


* Does this yamadvaye mean at noon, counting the ahoritra 
from sunrise to sunrise? 

* Cf. supra, 89. 


* Or perhaps ‘ irregular.’ 
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reverentially they said to him, ‘ Honoured Sir. 
health to thee.’ 

no. ‘Health in every respect is ours, — that 
wisdom has been attained which is so hard to be 
won,’ — so saying, the holy one thus spoke to the 
five worthy associates ; 

111. ‘But address me not as “worthy Sir,” — 
know that I am a ^7ina, — I have come to give the 
first wheel of the Law to you. Receive initiation 
from me, — ye shall obtain the place of NirvSwa.’ 

1 12. Then the five, pure in heart, begged leave 
to imcieriake his vow of a religious life ; and the 
Buddha, touching their heads, received them into 
the mendicant order. 

1 1 3. Then at the mendicants’ respectful request 
the chief of saints bathed in the tank, and after 
eating ambrosia he reflected on the field of the 
Law '. 

114. Remembering that the Deer Park and the 
field of the 6ina were there, he went joyfully with 
them and pointed out the sacred" seals. 

115. Having worshipped three seats, he desired 
to visit the fourth, and when the worthy disciples 
asked about it, the teacher thus addressed them : 

1 16. ‘These are the four seats of the Buddhas 
of the (present) Bhadra Age, — three Buddhas have 
passed therein, and I here am the fourth possessor 
of the ten powers.’ 

1 1 7. Having thus addressed them the glorious 
one bowed to that throne of the Law, decked with 
tapestries of cloth and silk, and having its stone 

' Does this mean the country round Benares, as the land where 
all Buddhas turned the wheel of the Law t 
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inlaid with jewels, like a golden mountain, guarded 
by the kings of kings, 

In the former fortnight of Asharf 7 /a, on the day 
consecrated to the Regent of Jupiter, on the lunar 
day sacred to Vishwu, and on an auspicious coniunc- 
tion, under the asterism Anuradhi \ and in the 
muhiirta called the Victorious, in the night, — he 
took his stand on the throne. 

1 1 8. The five worthy disciples stood in front, 
with joyful minds, paying their homage, and the son 
of .Suddhodana performed that act of meditation 
which is called the Arouser of all worlds ; 

Brahman and the other gods came surrounded 
by their attendants, summoned each from his own 
world ; and Maitriya - with the deities of the 
Tushita heaven came for the turning of the wheel 
of the I.^w. 

1 19. So too when the multitude of the sons of 
the (jinas and the Suras gathered together from the 
ten directions of space, there came also the noble 
chief of the sons of the 6^inas, named Dharma- 
i^akra®, carrying the wheel of the Law’; 

With head reverentially bowed, having placed 
it, a mass of gold and jew'els, before the Buddha 
and having worshipped him, he thus besought him, 
■ O thou lord of saints, turn the wheel of the 
Law as it has been done by (former) Sugatas.’ 

’ The seventeenth Nakshatra. 

* Is this the same as Maitreya, who is to be the future Buddha 
and who now awaits his time in the Tushita heaven ? Tlie Cam- 
bridge MS. interchanges Maitreya and Maitriya in XVI. 53. 

’ ‘Ein Buddha (der das Rad des Gesetzes in Bewegung setzl), 
Trika«</ax. I, i, 8.’ St. Petersburg Diet. 
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1. The omniscient lion of the 6akyas then 
caused all the assembly, headed by those who be- 
longed to the company of Maitriya \ to turn the 
wheel of the Law. 

2. * Listen, O company belonging to Maitriya \ 
ye who form one vast congregation, — as it was 
proclaimed by those past arch-saints, so is it now 
proclaimed by Me. 

3. ' These are the two extremes, O mendicants, 
in the‘ self-control of the religious ascetic, — the one 
which is devoted to the joys of desire, vulgar and 
common, 

4. ‘ And the other which is tormented by the 
excessive pursuit of self-inflicted pain in the mor- 
tification of the soul’s corruptions, — these are the 
two extremes of the religious ascetic, each devoted 
to that which is unworthy and useless. 

5. ‘ These Irave nothing to do with true asce- 
ticism, renunciation of the world, or self-control, with 
true indifference or suppression of pain, or with 
any of the means of attaining deliverance. 

6. ‘ They do not tend to the spiritual forms of 
knowledge, to wisdom, nor to Nirva/za; let him 
who is acquainted with the uselessness of inflicting 
pain and weariness on the body, 


* The Maitriya-vargiyaii ? 
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7. ' Who lias lost his interest ’ in any pleasure 
or pain of a visible nature, or in the future, and 
■who follows this middle Path for the good of the 
world, — 

8. ‘ Let him, the TathSgata, the teacher of the 
world, proclaim the good Law, beginning that mani- 
festation of the good Law which consists of the 
(four)' noble truths, 

9. ‘And let the Buddha proclaim the Path with 
its eight divisions. I too who am now the perfectly 
wise, and the TathSgata in the world, 

10. ‘Will proclaim the noble Law, beginning with 
those sublime truths and the eightfold Path which 
is the means to attain perfect knowledge. 

11. ‘ Instructing all the world 1 will show to it 
N irvawa ; those four noble truths must be heard 
first and comprehended by the soul. 

12. ‘That must be understood and thoroughly 
realised by the true students of wisdom, which has 
been known here by me, through the favour of all 
the Buddhas. 

13. ‘ Having known the noble eightfold Path, and 
embraced it as realised with joy, — thus 1 declare 
to you the first means for the attainment of liber- 
ation. 

14. ‘ Having thus commenced the noble truths. 
I will describe the true self-control ; this noble 
truth is the best of all holy laws. 

15. ‘ Walk as long as existence lasts, holding fast 
the noble eightfold Path, — this noble truth is the 
highest law for the attainment of true liberation. 

16. ‘ Having pondered and held fast the noble 


* Nirata seems used here for viraia. 
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eightfold Path, walk in self-control ; others, not 
understanding this, idle talkers full of self-conceit. 

1 7. ‘ Say according to their own will that merit 
is the cause of corporeal existence, others maintain 
that the soul must be preserved (after death) for its 
merit is the cause of liberation. 

x8. ‘Some say that everything comes spontane- 
ously ; others that the consequence was produced 
before ; others talk loudly that all also depends on a 
Divine Lord. 

19. ‘ If merit and demerit are produced by the 
good and evil fortune of the soul, how is it that good 
fortune does not always come to all embodied beings 
(at last), even in the absence of merit ? 

20. ‘ How is the difference accounted for, which 
we see in form, riches, happiness, and the rest, — 
if there are no previous actions, how do good and 
evil arise here ? 

21. ‘If karman is said to be the cause of our 
actions, who would imagine cogency in this assump- 
tion ? If all the world is produced spontaneou-sly, 
who then would talk of the ownership of actions ? 

22. ‘If good is caused by good, then evil will be 
the cause of evil, — how then could liberation from 
existence be produced by difficult penances ’ ? 

23. ‘ Others unwisely talk of i.yvara as a cause, — 
how then is there not uniformity in the v/orld if 
livara be the uniformly acting cause ? 

24. ‘ Thus certain ignorant people, talking loudly 
“ he is, ” “ he is not," — through the demerits of their 
false theories, are at last born wretched in the 
different hells. 


' 1. e. viewed as an evil in themselves. 
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25 ‘ Through the merits of good theories vir- 
tuous men, who understand noble knowledge, go to 
heavenly worlds, from their self-restraint as regards 
body, speech, and thought. 

26. ‘ All those who are devoted to existence are 
tormented with the swarms of its evils, and being 
consumed by old age, diseases, and death, each one 
dies and is born again. 

27. ‘ There are many wise men here who can dis- 
course on the laws of coming into being ; but there 
is not even one who knows how the cessation of 
being is produced. 

28. ‘ This body composed of the five skandhas, 
and produced from the five elements, is all empty 
and without soul, and arises from the action of the 
chain of causation. 

29. ‘ This chain of causation is the cause of 
coming into existence, and the cessation of the series 
thereof is the cause of the state of cessation. 

30. ‘ He who knowing this desires to promote the 
good of the world, let him hold fast the chain of 
causation, with his mind fixed on wisdom ; 

31. ‘Let him embrace the vow of self-denial for 
the sake of wisdom, and practise the four perfec- 
tions ', and go through existence always doing good 
to all beings. 

32. ‘ Then having become an Arhat and con- 
quered all the wicked, even the hosts of Mara, and 
attained the thr refold wisdom, he shall enter 
NirvSwa. 

33. ‘ Whpsoever therefore has his mind indifferent 

' The four brahmavih&rAA, sc. charily, compassion, sympath) 
with others’ joy, and stoicism. 
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and is void of all desire for any further form of exist* 
cnce, let him abolish one hy one the several steps of 
the chain of causation ^ 

34. ‘ When these effects of the chain of causation 
are thus one by one put an end to, he at last, being 
free from all stain and substratum, will pass into 
a blissful NirvAwa. 

35. ‘ Listen all of you for your own happiness, 
with your minds free from stain, — I will declare to 
you step by step this chain of causation. 

36. ‘ The idea of ignorance is what gives the root 
to the huge poison-tree of mundane existence with 
its trunk of pain. 

37. ‘The impressions 2 are caused by this, which 
produce [the acts of] the body, voice, and mind ; 
and consciousness arises from these impressions, 
which produces as its development the five senses 
and the mind (or internal sense). 

38. ‘ The organism ^ which is sometimes called 
saw^^wa or sa;;^darjrana springs from this ; and from 
this arises the six organs of the senses, including 
mind. 

39. ‘ The association of the six organs with their 
objects is called “ contact and the consciousness of 
these different contacts is called “ sensation ^ ' 

40. ‘ By this is produced thirst, which is the desire 


' Cf. Childers in Colebrookc's Essays, I, p. 45,5. 

* These sawskara^ constitute predispositions or tendencies. 

■ Literally ‘ the name and the form,' the individual, consisting of 
mind and body. 

* The Namarfipa is properly the organised body (rOpa) and the 
tlirce mental skandhas, vedana, saz«^«a, and the sawskara^, which 
are together called nima. 

^ Vedana. 
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of being troubled * by worldly objects ; " attachment 
to continued existence,” arising from this, sets itself 
in action towards pleasure and the rest : 

41. ‘ From attachment springs continued exist- 
ence, which is sensual, possessing form, or formless - ; 
and from existence arises birth through a returning 
to various wombs. 

42. ‘ On birth is dependent the series of old age. 
death, sorrow and the like; by putting a stop to 
ignorance and what follows from it, all these succes- 
sively surcea.se. 

43. ‘Th is is the chain of causation, having many 
turns, and whose sphere of action is created by igno- 
rance, — this is to be meditated upon by you who 
enjoy the calm of dwelling tranquilly in lonely 
woods * ; 

‘ He who knows it thoroughly reaches at last to 
absolute tenuity ; and having become thus attenuated 
he becomes blissfully extinct. 

44. ‘When you have thus learned this, in order 
to be freed from the bond of existence, you must 
cut down with all your efforts the root of pain, 
ignorance. 

45. ‘ Then, being set free from the bonds of the 
prison-house of existence, as Arhats, possessing 
natures perfectly pure, you shall attain Nirviwa.’ 

46. Having heard this lesson preached by the 
chief of saints, all the mendicants comprehended the 
course and the cessation of embodied existence. 

' Sa»tkle.ra, — should we read sam^iesha ? 

* l.e. in the eleven katnalokas, the sixteen rOpabrahmalokas, 
and the four arfjpabrahmalokas. 

’ I'he metre shows that two short syllables are wanting in the 
line, vi;fana (vana) virr&tnaramibhiA. 
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47. As these five ascetics listened to his words, 
their intellectual eye was purified for the attainment 
of perfect wisdom : 

48. The eye of dharma * was purified in six 
hundred millions of gods, and the eye of wisdom in 

- eight hundred millions of Brahmans 

49. The eye of dharma was purified in eighty 
thousand men, and even in all beings an ardour for 
the Law was made visible. 

50. Everywhere all kinds of evil became tran- 
quillised, and on every side an ardour for all that 
helps on the good Law manifested itself 

51. In the heavens everywhere the heavenly 
beings with troops of Apsarases uttered forth great 
shouts, ‘ Even so, O noble being of boundless 
energy ! ’ 

52. Then Maitreya addressed the holy one, ‘ O 
great mendicant, in what form has the wheel been 
turned by thee ? ' 

53. Having heard this question a.sked by the 
great-souled Maitreya, the holy one looked at him 
and thus addressed him : 

54. ‘ The profound subtil wheel of the Law, so 
hard to be seen, has been turned by me, into which 
the disputatious Tlrthikas cannot penetrate. 

55. ‘The wheel of the Law has been turned, 
which has no extension, no origin, no birth, no 
nome, isolated, and free from matter ; 

56. ‘ Having many divisions, and not being with- 
out divisions having no cause, and susceptible of 
no definition, — that wheel, which is described as 

* Dharma/fak-nuA, the eye to discern the Law ? 

* 'T'he divine inhabitants of the Brahmalokas. 

* Anirvyfiha^wP 
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possessing perfect equilibrium, has been proclaimed 
by the Buddha. 

57. ‘Everything subject to successive causation 
is like a delusion, a mirage, or a dream, like the 
moon seen in water or an echo, — it lies stretched out 
on the surface, not to be extirpated, but not eternal. 

58. ‘ The wheel of the Law has been described as 
that in which all false doctrines are extirpated ; it i.s 
always like the pure ether, involving no doubts, ever 
bright. 

59. ‘ The wheel of the Law is described as with- 
out end or middle, existing apart from “ it is ” or “ it 
is not,” .separated from soul or soullessne\s.s. 

60. ‘ I'he wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, with a description according to its real nature, 
— as it has a limit and as it has not a limit, in its 
actual quantity and quality. 

61. ‘ I'he wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, described as possessing uniejue attributes, 
a{>art from the power of the eye and so too as 
regards the sense of hearing or smell ; 

62. ‘Apart from the tongue, the touch, or the 
mind, — without soul or exertion ; 

‘Such is this wheel of the Law which has been 
turned by me ; 

63. ‘ He makes wise all the ignorant, — therefore 
is, he called the Buddha* ; this knowledge of the laws 
of reality has been ascertained by me of myself, 

64. ‘ Apart from all teaching by another, therefore 
is he called the self-existent, — having all laws under 
his control, therefore is he called the lord of Law. 

65. ‘ He knows what is right (naya) and wrong 
(an ay a) in laws, therefore is he called Niyaka; he 

* Buddha seemsrhere to identify bi/nse/f vr jih his Uw. 
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teaches unnumbered beings as they become fit to 
be taught. 

66. ‘ He has reached the furthest limit of instruc- 
tion, therefore is he called Vinayaka, from his point- 
ing out the best of good paths to beings who have 
lost their way. 

67. ' He has reacned the furthest limit of good 
teaching, he is the guide to all the Law, — attracting 
all beings by his knqwledgc of all the means of 
conciliation ; 

68. ‘ He has passed through the forest of mundane 
existence, therefore is he called the Leader of the 
Caravan ; the absolute ruler over all law, therefore 
he is the 6'ina, the lord of Law. 

69. ‘ From his turning the wheel of the Law he is 
the lord of all the sovereigns of Law ; the master- 
giver of the Law, the teacher, the master of the l^w, 
the lord of the world ; 

70. ‘ He who has offered the sacrifice, accom- 
plished his end, fulfilled his hope, achieved his 
success, the consoler, the loving regarder, the hero, 
the champion, the victorious one in conflict ; 

71. ‘He has come out from all conflict, released 
himself and the releaser of all, — he is become the 
light of the world, the illuminator of the knowledge 
of true wisdom ; 

72. ‘ The dispeller of the darkness of ignorance, 
the ilhiminer of the great torch, the great phy- 
sician, the great seer, the healer of all evils, 

7.1. ‘ The extractor of the barb of evil from all 
those who are wounded by evil, — he who is pos- 
sessed of all distinctive marks and adorned with all 
signs, 

74. ‘ With his body and limbs every way perfect. 
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of pure conduct and perfectly clear mind, possessed 
of the ten powers, having great fortitude, learned 
with all learning, 

75. ‘ Endowed with all the independent states *, 
he who has attained the great Yana, the lord of all 
Dharma, the ruler, the monarch of all worlds,- the 
sovereign, 

76. ‘ The lord of all wisdom, the wise, the 
destroyer of the pride of all disputers, the om- 
niscient, the Arhat, possessed of the perfect know- 
ledge, the great Buddha, the lord of saints ; 

77. ‘ The victorious triuniphant overthrower of 
the insolence and pride of the evil MSra, the perfect 
Buddha, the Sugata, the wise one, he who brings 
the desired end to all beings, 

78. ‘ Ever cognisant of past acts, never speaking 
falsely, a mine of perfect excellence and of ail 
good qualities, the destroyer of all evil ways, the 
guide in all good ways 

79. ‘ The ruler of the world, the bearer of the 
world, the master of the world, the sovereign of 
the world, the teacher of the world, the j)receptor 
of the world, he wlio brings to tlic world the Law, 
virtue, and its true end, 

80. ‘ The fount of an ambrosia which quenches 
the scorching of the flame of all pain, and the 
powerful luminary which dries up the great ocean 
of all pain 

81. ‘ He who brings all virtue and all true wealth 
the possessor of perfect excellence and all good 
qualities, the guide on the road of wisdom, he who 
shows the way to Nirva«a, 

' Eighteen in all* See Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 648, See, 

* Query sadvri'tti for sawv 
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82. ‘The Tathagata, without stain, without at- 
tachment, without uncertainty. — This is the com- 
pendious declaration in the turning of the wheel of 
the Law. 

83. ‘A concise manifestation of a Tathagata’s 
qualities is now declared by me ; for a Buddha’s 
knowledge is endless, unlimited like the ether; 

84. ‘A narrator might spend a Kalpa, but the 
virtues of the Buddha would not come to an end, — 
thus by me has the multitude of the virtues of the 
Buddha been described. 

85. ‘ Having heard this and welcomed it with 
)oy go on ever in hapj)iness ; this. Sirs, is the 
Mah&yana, the instrument of the Law of the perfect 
Buddha, which is the establisher of the welfare of 
all beings, set forth by all the Buddhas. 

86 ‘ In order that this methodical arrangement 
of the Law' may be always spread abroad, do you 
yourselves always proclaim it and hand it on. 

87. ‘ W'^hosoever, Sirs, hears, sees, and welcomes 
w'ith joy this methodical arrangement of the Law, 
which is a mine of happiness and prosperity, and 
honours it with folded hands, 

88. ' Shall attain pre-eminent strength with a 
glorious form and limbs, and a retinue of the holy, 
and an intelligence of the highest reach, 

89. “And the happiness of perfect contemplation 
with a deep calm ' of uninterrupted bliss, with his 
senses in their highest perfection, and illuminated 
by unclouded knowledge. 

90. ‘ He shall assuredly attain these eight pre- 
eminent perfections, who hears and sees this Law 


’ I read naisbkarmya for naishkramya. 
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with a serene soul and worships it with folded 
hands. 

91. ‘ Whosoever in the midst of the assembly 
shall gladly offer a pulpit to the high-minded teacher 
of the great Law, 

92. ‘ That virtuous man shall assuredly attain the 
seat of the most excellent, and also the seat of a 
householder, and the throne of a universal monarch ; 

93. ‘He shall also attain the throne of one of 
the guardian-spirits* of the world, and also the 
firm throne of ^Sakra, and also the throne of the 
Va.vavartina// gods, aye, and the supreme throne of 
Brahman ; 

94. ‘And also with the permission of the Bodhi- 
sattva who is seated on the Bodhi throne he shall 
obtain the throne of a teacher of the good Law 
who has risen to perfect knowledge. 

95. ‘ These eight seats shall the pure>souled one 
attain who offers joyfully a seat to him who pro- 
claims the Law. 

96. ‘ Whosoever with a believing heart, after 
examination, shall utter applause to the pious man 
who proclaims this carefully arranged Law ; 

97. ‘ Shall become a truthful and pure speaker, 
and one whose words are to be accepted, — one 
whose utterances are welcome and delightful, whose 

^ voice is sweet and gentle ; 

98. ‘ Having a voice like a Kalavihka bird \ with 
a deep and sweet tone, having also a pure voice like 
Brahman’s *, and a loud voice with a lion’s sound. 

99. ‘ He as an all-wise and truthful speaker shall 


• A kind of sparrow. 

* Or 'having a voice of pure spiritual truth?' 
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obtain these eight excellences of speech,- who utters 
applause to one who proclaims the good Law. 

100. ‘And whosoever, after writing this method 
of the Law in a book, shall set it in his house and 
always worship it and honour it with all reverential 
observances, 

101. ‘And uttering its praises shall hand the 
doctrine onward on every side, he, the very pious 
man, shall obtain a most excellent treasure of 

memory, 

102. ‘And a treasure of insight’, and a tfieasure 
of prudence * and a treasure of good spells, and 
a treasure full of intelligence, 

103. ‘And a treasure of the highest wisdom, 
and the mt -.t excellent treasure of the Law, and 
a treasure o*" knowledge, the means to attain the 
excellences of the good Law, — 

104. ‘These eight treasures shall tliat high- 
minded man attain who joyfully writes this down 
and sets it in a sure place and always worships it. 

105. ‘And he who, himself holding this method 
of the Law in his mind, sets it going around him 
shall obtain a complete supply for liberality for the 
good of the world, 

106. ‘ Next, a complete supply of virtuous dis- 
positions, a most excellent supply of sacred know- 
ledge, a supply of perfect calmness, and that which 
is called spiritual insight, 

107. ‘A supply of the merit caused by the good 
Law, a most excellent supply of knowledge, a 
supply of boundless compassion, which is the 
means to attain the virtues of the perfect Buddha. 

* 1 read mahdmatinidhanam for mahaprati-. 

* Gali? ‘resources?’ 
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108. ‘ He, full of joy, shall obtain these eight 
supplies who himself holds this method of the Law' 
in his mind and sets it going abroad. 

109. ‘And he who shall declare this method of 
the Law to others, shall have himself purified by 
great merit and shall be prosperous and possessed 
of supernatural powers. 

110. ‘He shall become a universal monarctt, a 
king of kings, and even a ruler among the guanflans 
of the world *, an Indra ruler of the gods *, and even 
the ruler of the Y4ma heaven *, 

111. ‘Yea,, the ruler of the Tushita heaven, and 
the ruler of the SunirmitA^, and the king of the 
VaravartinaA*, and the lord of the Brahmaloka ; 

1 1 2. ‘ Y ea, Mahabrahman, the highest of Sages, — 
and in the end he shall even become a Buddha, — he, 
possessing a thoroughly pure intelligence, shall obtain 
these eight sublime rewards of merit. 

1 1 3. ‘And he who, thoroughly intent, with a 
believing heart, and filled with faith and devotion, 
shall hear this method of the Law as it is preached. 

114. ‘He shall have his intellect made perfectly 
pure, his mind calmed with boundless charity, and 
his soul happy with boundless compassion, and he 
shall be filled with boundless joy; 

1 1 5. ‘His soul constantly calm with universal in- 
difference, rejoicing in the four contemplations, 
having reached the ecstatic state of absolute in- 
difference®, and with his .senses abolished, 

1 16. ‘ With the five transcendent faculties attained, 

' Sc. the MahAra^s of the first heaven. 

* In the second Devaloka. * The third Devaloka. 

‘ These are the fourth, fifth, and sixth Devalokas. 

* SamSrfipya? 
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and destroying the aggregate of latent impressions, 
he, endowed with supernatural powers, will attain 
the samadhi called .S'ura;;/gama. 

117. ' He, having his soul pure, will attain these 
eight forms of absolute spotlessness ; yea, wherever 
this method of the Law will prevail universally, 

iiS. ‘There will be no fear of any disturbance 
in the kingdom, no fear of evil-minded thieves, nor 
fear of evil beasts ; 

119.* There will be no fear of plagues, famines, or 
wildernesses ; and no alarm shall spread, caused by 
quarrel or w'ar; 

120 ‘ I'here shall be no fear from the gods nor 
from Nagas, Yakshas, and the like, nor shall there 
be anywhere any fear of any misfortune. 

121. ‘These eight fears shall not be found there 
where this Law extends; it is all briefly explained, 
my friends, — all that arises from holding it sted- 
fastly. 

122. 'A yet higher and most excellent merit is 
declared l)y all the Buddhas, even although all living 
beings were to practise complete self-restraint. 

12 V ‘ Let a man worship the Buddhas, honouring 
them always with faith ; from that comes this pre- 
eminent merit, as is declared by the 6'inas. 

1 24. ‘ And whosoever joyfully w orships a Bratyeka- 
Buddha, they shall become themselves Pratyeka- 
Buddhas ; therefore let every one worship them. 

125. ‘There is pre-eminent merit from the wor- 
ship of one Bodhisattva, and they shall all them- 
selves become Bodhisattvas, let every one worship 
them ; 

126. ‘Therefore there is pre-eminent merit from 
the worship of one Buddha, — they shall all them- 
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f^elves become tfinas, let every one devoutly worship 
them ; and he too shall obtain this pre-eminent 
merit who hears this or causes others to hear it. 

127. ‘And whosoever in days when the good Law 
is abolished abandons love for his own body and 
life and proclaims day and night these good words, 
— pre-eminent is his merit from this. 

128. ‘ He who wishes to worship constantly the 
lords of saints, the Pratyeka-Buddhas and the Arhats, 
let him resolutely produce in his mind tlie idea of 
true wisdom and proclaim these good words and 
the Law. 

129. ‘This jewel of all good doctrines, which is 
uttered by the Buddhas for the good of all beings, 
— even one who lives in a house will be a Tathagata 
for it, where this good doctrine prevails. 

1 30. ‘ He obtains a glorious and endless splendour 
who teaches even one word thereof ; he will not 
miss one consonant nor the meaning who gives this 
Siitra to others. 

131. ‘He is the best of all guides of men, no other 
being is like unto him ; he is like a jewel, of im 
perishable glory, who hears this Law w'ith a pure 
heart. 

132. ‘Therefore let those who are endow^ed with 
lofty ambitions, always hear this Law w^hich causes 
transcendent merit ; let them hear it and gladly wel- 
come it and lay it up in th^’ir minds and continually 
worship the three jewels with faith.' 
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[i When the heavenly beings with Brahman at 
their head and the Bodhisattvas intent on self-morti- 
hcation ^ heard this glorification of the Law uttered 
by the lion of the 6akyas, they were desirous tc 
hear again this which is so difficult to find, and they 
went to the city and worshipped him, propitiating his 
favour ; in the dark fortnight of the month Asha^^a 
on the lunar day sacred to Agni, with the moon in 
the constellation called Karwa (?) and on an auspicious 
day, — he, remembering the Buddha worlds and being 
desirous to save all creatures, set off on his journey, 
longing lor disciples with his father at their head.] 

2. The associated Brahmans, accompanied by the 

inhabitants of K&jI who had gone to the Deer Park, 
and the mendicants to the number of thirty, were 
rendered resplendent by the chief of saints ; Ki^ikS 
the harlot of K&d went to the heaven of the gods, 
after she had worshipped the Cina and attached her 
sons to the service of the glorious one; the con- 
queror of the world then made thirty rejoicing offi- 
ciating priests of his disciples, initiating them 

in the course of perfect wisdom ; and the son of 
Maitr&yani ’ and Maitra, the preceptor of hosts of the 
twice-born, named Piirwa, obtained true wisdom from 
the chief of saints and became a noble mendicant. 

3. The priest of the lord of the city Marakata, a 

* This is a aoubtiul verse, iHe metre is faulty. 

' I read tapasy&pare. ’ Burnouf, Lotus, p. 489. 
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BrSbman named A^ya, and his son N4laka, well 
versed in sacred learning and full of answers to 
questions, and an ascetic named Dhmi, dwelling in 
the Vindhya, and an invincible Brihman ascetic 
Saw^yin with his disciples, — these all, dwellers in 
the Vindhya, — when they came to him for refuge, the 
chief of saints initiated as mendicants, touching them 
with his hand bearing the mark of a wheel ; moreover 
the Naga Elapatra came to the abode of the best of 
saints, and stood resplendent there, perfectly calm in 
his demeanour and worshipping him with his rosaries. 

4. There was also a female ascetic of Mathurd 
named Trikavyawgikd, and a Brahman named Vid- 
yakara, — their son was named Sabhj^a, a dweller in 
the district called .Svetabcilarka, a wise ascetic, proud 
of his wisdom, — he went into the Deer Park, wearing 
the aspect of one perfectly illumined, and desiring 
the highest wisdom from the chief of mendicants ; 
seeking from the omniscient admission to the noble 
life, he became renowned as the mendicant Sabhya 
in all assemblies. 

5. The son of Lalitiprabudhi, born after worship 
paid to the best of trees on the bank of the stream 
Varawi, — renowned ni the world as Yaroda, — wise 
from the besprinkling of the ambrosia of the words 
of the king of heaven, — remembering all former dis- 
courses which he had heard, came with his friends to 
the wood in the Deer Park, accompanied by his 
glory ; and the holy one, touching his head with his 
hand, made him the guru of the chief Bhikshus. 

6. The glorious one, named the great Buddha, 
proceeded yith the mendicants in an auspicious com- 
pany, and having manifested his triumphal march for 
the salvation of the world, entered the city of KAji. 
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A poor Brahman, named Svastika, a native of Vara 
;4as!, obtained riches from heaven through the favour 
of the glorious one, and having received adoption as 
a slave in the 6*ina faith, became a mendicant and an 
Arhat at the hands of the great teacher. 

7. Blessing the king of Ka.d ^ Divoddsa and the 
citizens with gold, corn, and other riches, — taking up 
his abode in different places in forests, caves, moun- 
tains, he at last came in his rambles to the river 
('Jtihnavi. The boatman who conveyed the 6’ina. 
across the Ganges worshipped him and offered him 
milk with due services of reverence, and became a 
mendicant through his favour and by the Ginas com- 
mand found a dwelling in the Buddha's hermitage in 
the grove. 

8. The glorious one, after he had crossed the 
Ganges, went to the hermitage of Ka^yapa at Gay&, 
called Uruvilva; there, having shown his super- 
natural power, he received as Bhikshus the K&.^yapas, 
Uruvilva, and others, with more than a thousand of 
their disciples, having endued them* forthwith with 
all kinds of spiritual knowledge and with the power 
to abandon all worldly action ; then accompanied by 
three hundred disciples Upasena at the command of 
his maternal uncle became an ascetic. 

9. The glorious one made seven hundred asce- 
tics enter Nirv^wa who dwelt in the wood Dharma; 
and the lord of the Law also caused the daughters 
of Nawdika, Su;^ata and others, who dwelt in 
the village, to become the first female ascetics ; and 
ill the city of Ra^agcha, having enlightened in 
right action and in activity the king Bimbisara, 


* K'Ajika. 
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the monarch, who is to be considered as the elder- 
born in perfect knowledge, he made him who was 
the devoted follower of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva 
and a SakrfdAgimin. 

10. In another village named Niradya there was 
a Br&hman Dharmap&lin and a Br&hman woman 
named 6 illyi; their seventh son named Upatishya‘, 
who had studied the entire Veda, became a Buddhist 
mendicant ; so too there was a great pa^i^fit, a Brih- 
man named Dhdnydyana, who dwelt in the village 
Kolata,and his son; — him and the son of ^SUlt named 
Maudg^lya the great saint received as the best of 
Bhikshus, pre-eminent disciples. 

11. Next he ordained as a mendicant the keen- 
witted maternal uncle of ^i^liputra*, Dlrgh&nakha by 
name ; then travelling in the realm of Magadha, the 
glorious one, being honoured by the inhabitants 
with alms and other signs of devotion, and delivering 
them from evil, dwelt in the convent given by the 
seer 6 'eta, attracting to himself many of the monks ; 
and after ordaining as a mendicant a native of Mi- 
thili, named Ananda, with his companions, he dwelt 
there a year. 

1 2. The Brahman named Kliyapa, a very Kuvera 
for wealth, and a master in all the sciences connected 
with the Veda, an inhabitant of Rl^geha, being 
pure-minded and wearing only one garment, left all 
his kindred and came seeking wisdom in asceticism ; 
— when this noble youth came to the Bodhi tree and 
practised for six years a penance hard to carry out, 
then he paid w'orship to the chief of saints who had 
attained perfect knowledge, and he became the well- 


* Sc. .Sftnputra. 
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known Kdjyapa, the chief of ascetics, the foremost 
of the Arhats. 

13. The saint Naradatta, dwelling on Mount 
Himavat, remembering the wholesome words of his 
maternal uncle, came to the Sugata with his disciples, 
and the holy one admitted them all into the order 
of the Cina ; then a woman named Sakti, and an- 
other named Kamali, pre-eminent in Br^hmanical 
power, came to the Sugata and fell down at his feet, 
and then standing before him they were received 
by the saint, and made happy with the staff and 
begging-bowl. 

14. Seven hundred disciples of the ascetic Ru- 
draka, remembering the noble words of their teacher, 
becoming mendicants according to the doctrine of 
the Cina, flocked round him paying him their homage 
and carrying their staves ; next a seer, named Rai- 
vata, joyfully uttering his praises, having finished 
his course of discipline, became a mendicant, full of 
devotion to the guru, counting gold and clay as the 
same, well versed in sacred spells and meditation, 
and able to counteract the three kinds of poisons 
and other fatal harms. 

15. Having received as followers and disciples 
certain householders of 5 'rSvastl, Pfirwa and others, 
and given them alms-vessels, — and having made 
many poor wretches as rich as Kuvera, and maimed 
persons with all their limbs perfect, and paupers and 
orphans affluent, — and having proclaimed the Law, 
and dwelt two years in the forest ^ 7 etaka delivering 
the suppliants, the glorious one, having. taught again 
the saint Cttz, and established the Bhikshu POnta. 
once more proceeded on his way. 

16. Then the glorious one went on, protecting 
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the merchant-caravans by the stores of his own 
treasures from the troops of robbers, next he went 
into the neighbourhood of RS^^geha wandering with 
his begging-vessel which had been given by the 
merchants. In the wood called Ve»u, filled with 
5 al trees, he ate an offering of food prepared by the 
enriched robbers, and he received as mendicants 
five hundred of them and gave them their begging- 
vessels and the other requisites. 

17. At the invitation of Buddha's son, 5 'uddho- 
dana gave this message to his envoys A'^andaka 
and Udiyin, ‘Thy father and mother, some noble 
ladies, headed by Ya^odrfh, and this my young son 
have come in the hope of seeing thee, under the 
idea that thou art devoted to the world’s salvation ; 
what shall I tell them ? ’ They two went, and re- 
verentially saluting the Buddha in the vihfira called 
Ve«u, they told him the message with their eyes 
filled with tears. 

18. A'/ 4 andaka and UdAyin accepted his counsel, 
and, being delighted at the mighty power of Buddha, 
became great ascetics ; and the great 6^ina took 
them with him and proceeded from that wood 
with the disciples, the mendicants, and the saints. 
Going on from j)lace to place, and dwelling in each 
for a while and conferring deliverance and confirming 
the disciples, the mendicants, and the Arhats, he at 
last reached the wood Nigrodha, illuminating the 
district by his glory, shaking the earth and putting 
an end to misery. 

19. ’ He again stirred up his followers in the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and then went on with the 


’ Several piirases are obscure in lliis verse. 
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crowds of inhabitants gathered round him, instructing 
his shaven mendicant-followers, as they begged alms, 
while the gods brought his precepts to their minds 
He forbade the mendicants to enter the city and 
went to R^^geha himself with his own followers ; and 
then the king who dwells apart from all doubt*, the 
^Jina who knows at once all the history of every 
Bhikshu, instructed the ascetic (Udayin) in proclaim- 
ing wisdom to others. 

20. In accordance with the China’s command that 
prince of ascetics, Ud&yin, went to the city of 
Kapila ; there he, the lord of all possessors of 
supernatural powers, instructed the king as he stood 
in the assembly in the boon of the eight hundred 
powers ; and coming down from heaven he utterec 
to the king and his court a discourse on the four 
sublime truths, and the king, with his mind en- 
lightened, having worshipped him, held intercourse 
with him, attended by his courtiers, offering every 
form of homage, 

21. The monarch, rejoiced at the sight of the 
t 7 ina, praised his feet, w'orshipping them with eight 
hundrcil presents ; and the Sugata departed, and 
made manifc.st in the sky in his one person a form 
comprehending the universe ; first as fire, then 
ambrosia, then the king of beasts, an elephant, the 
king of horses, the king of peacocks the king of 
binls, Maghavan, the ten rulers of the world headed 
by Yama, the sun, the moon, the hosts of stars. 
Brahman, Vishwu, and ^Slva. 

22. The sons of Diti, the four (Mahir&^s) with 


Obscure. * Dv.ipare ■ siha 

A’lkliira/ might mean *lhe king of flames/ Arc. 
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Dhr*tarish/ra at their head, the hosts ot Y og^ns with 
the king Drumasiddha, the (heavenly) ascetics, the 
Vasus, the Manus, the sons of the forest, the creatures 
of the waters headed by the makara, the birds 
headed by Garu<^a, and all the kings in the different 
worlds with the lord of the Tushita heaven at their 
head, and those in the world of the dead’ the domain 
of Bali, — whatever is conspicuous in the universe the 
holy one created it all, becoming the universal one. 

23. When the king had thus been instructed, the 
lord of saints went to the Satya heaven, and then 
from the sky, seated on his own throne he pro- 
claimed the twelvefold Law ; then he restored 
Gautam! and Anugopa and many other women to 
sight, and filled all the assembled people with joy ; 
and established others in NirvS«a and in the Law. 
Then 5 ’uddhodana full of joy invited him to a feast 
given to the whole assembly, and he accepted it by 
his silence. 

24. The lion of the .Sakyas, having been thus 
invited, went with the congregation of his followers 
to the place, after having shown a mighty miracle. 
Then the earth shook, a shower of flowers fell, the 
various quarters of space became illumined and a 
wind blew; and the heavenly beings. Brahman, 61 va, 
Vishwu, Indra, Varna, Varu«a, Kuvera, the lord of 
Bhttas, the lord of the winds, Nirmi, Fire with his 
sever flames, and the rest, stood resting their feet on 
the serpent 6esha, and followed leading the gods 
and gandharvas in their dance in the sky. 

25. Making millions of ascetics, di.sci[)les, Arhats, 


M arty a secm.s here to be used for nrr/la. 

Or n:ust wc take sva as put for svar. ' in heaven?’ 
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sagps,- mendicants, and fasters,— and delivering from 
their ills the blind, the humpbacked, the lame, the 
insane, the maimed as well as the destitute, — ^and 
having established many persons of the fourth caste 
in the true activity and inaction and in the three 
yinas\ with the four sawgrahas^ and the eight 
awgas*, — going on from! place to place, delivering, 
and confirming the Bhikshus, in the twelfth year he 
went to his own city. 

26. Day by day confirming the Bhikshus, and 
providing food for the congregation, in an auspicious 
moment he made a journey to Lumbin! with the 
Bhikshus and the citizens. Brahman and Rudra being 
at their head, with great triumph and noise cf musical 
instruments. There he saw the holy fig-tree and he 
stood by it remembering his birth, with a smile ; and 
rays of light streamed from his mouth and went forth 
illumining the earth ; and he uttered a discourse to 
the goddess of the wood, giving ht;r the serenity of 
faith. 

27. * Having come to the Lumbinl fig-tree he 
spoke to Paurvik& the daughter of Rahula, and 
Gopika the daughter of Maitra, and his own 
Saudhani Kau-fikA : and he uttered an affectionate 
discourse honouring his mother by ’^he tank Vasatya ; 
then speaking with Ekaraw/gt the uanghter of Mah^- 
kautuka and Sautasomi in the wood Nigrodha, he 
received into the community some members of his 
own family, headed by Sundarananda, and one 
hundred and seven citizens. 

' Burnoiif, I.oius, p. 315. 

* Apparently ihe four means of conciliating dependents. 

* The ciglitfoU path of Buddhist morality. 

^ Much oflhis is obscure. 
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28. Having declared the glory of the Law of 
Buddha, he built a round Stdpa and gave a royal 
coronation to Saunu ‘, sending him into the wood 
pre-eminent with the holiest saints and A!aityas, and 
bidding him worship the sacred relics ; and having 
commanded Rdhula, Gautami, and the other women 
led by Gopikd, with staves in their hands, as shaven 
ascetics, to practise the vow of fasting called aho- 
ratra®, and after that the Laksha^aitya ceremony® 
and then the rite called ^Wngabheri^, and that 
called Vasuwdhdrikd®. 

29. The Ashi^asihasriki of sacred authority*, — 
the Geya’ and the Gdthd, the Nidana and the 
Avaddna, and that which is called the Sdtra of the 
great Ydna, the Vydkara* and the Ityukta, the 
(Jdtaka, the work called Vaipulya, the Adbhuta* 
and the Upadera, and also the Udanaka'® as the 
twelfth. — Teaching (these sacred texts) and making 
current the Ydna for common disciples, that for 
Pratyeka Buddhas, and the Maha)ana, and pro- 
claiming them all around, accompanied by thirteen 
and a half bodies of mendicants, the conqueror of 
the world went out of the city of Kapila. 

30. After displaying miracles in the city of Ka- 


’ Or the grandson of the king ? 

“ See Ra^endra'ai Miira, Nepales. Buddhist Literature, p. 221. 

’ Ibid. p. 27.5. ‘ Ibid. p. 2.-',o. Ibid. p. 271. 

' N’aigamd i The Ash/asahasriki seems not to be reckoned here 
among the following twelve texts of peculiar aiuhorit) ^^ith the 
Northern Buddhists. But Burnouf’s authorities include it in that 
called ' Sfltra.’ 

’ For the following twelve names see Burnouf, Introd. pp. 51-66 
' More profterly Vy.akaraaa. 

‘ Burnouf calls it adbhutadharma. 

Burnouf, Introd. p. 58. 
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pila, and having paid honour to iiis father, and 
having made Rlihula and his companions Arhats, 
and also the Bhikshu»!s with Gautami and GopikS 
at their head, and various women of all the four 
castes; and having established Saunu* on his im- 
perial throne, and the people in the Cina doctrine, 
and having abolished poverty and darkness, and 
then remembering his mother, he set forth, after 
worshipping Svayawbhh, towards the northern 
region with Brahman, Vish«u, and . 5 iva as men- 
dicants in his train. 

31. The glory of the Avadina of the birth of 
the lion of the ,Sakyas has thus been described 
by me at length and yet very concisely ; it must 
be corrected by pawi/its wherever anything is 
omitted, — my childish speech is not to be laughed 
at, but to be listened to with pleasure. 

Whatever virtue I may have acquired from de- 
scribing the king of the Law', the deliverer from 
mundane existence, who assumes all forms, — may 
it become a store of merit for the production of 
right activity and inactivity in others, and for the 
diffusion of delight among the six orders of beings^. 

Thus ends the seventeenth sarga, called the 
Progress to Lumbini, in the great poem made b> 
Arvaghosha, the Buddha-yfarita ^ 

* Or Saunava, sec jloka 28. 

* Sc. the shat/ ^>^alayas, the ‘six paths/ are gods, men, Asuras, 
&c., Pretas, brutes, and the inJiabitants or the different hells. 

C adds here on the last page the following line^ ; ‘ ^'he poem 
about Buddha, very difficult to obtain, was written by Amr/iananda 
in the year indicated by a cipher, the arrows (of Kama), and a nine 
[=:Newir Sa;wvat 95c, or a.d. 1830], in the dark fortnight of 
the month Margaiirsha (Kov.~Dec.) and on the day ruled by the 
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seventh astrological house Smara- Having searched for them 
everywhere and not found them, four sargas have been made 
by me, — the fourteenth, fifteerth, Sixteenth, and seventeenth/ The 
beginning of another version of these lines is given in P, but D 
omits them. The name of AmriUnanda occurs in R^endralSl 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddliist Literature as the author of three 
treatises, — two in Sanskrit, the iSr^ando*mr/‘talatd (p. 79), the 
Kalya;^apa;n^avim.ratika (p. 99), translated in Wilson's Works, 
vol. ii, and the Vtrakurivadana (p. 274) in Ncw^ri. Com- 
pare Cowell and Eggeling’s Catalogue, pp. iB, 24; in p. 18 he 
is associated with the date x.s. 916 (a.d. 1796). 
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Namdika, XVII, 9. 

Kawdin, XV, 93. 

Narnu/fi, XV, 25, 46. 

Naradatta, X V^Il, 13. 

Nalakuvara, 1, 94. 

Nahusha, II, ii ; XKu4, 16. 
Nalaka, XVII, 3. 

Nigrodha-vana (niyagrodha), XVII, 
18, 27. 

NirmawaratayaA, the, XIV, 89. 
Nirmita bcxihisattva>i>, the, XIV^ 7j. 
Nairam^ana, XII, 88, 105, 

Pam;6a bhikshava/2, pamla-vargiya/ 5 >, 
the, XII, 89, 1 1 1 ; XV, 89, 104, 
1 18 (ch Bhadravarg'iya/.*). 
Padma, 11 , 3. 

Padmakham/?a, III, 63. 

Padma (?), IV, 36. 
Paraninnita-vajavartinaifr. the, XIV, 

Parajara, IV, 76 ; X II, 67. 

PaWava (mountain), X, 14, 17. 
PaWavaSj-the, X, 17. 

PaWu, IV, 79. 

PunarvasG, IX, 11. 

Purawdara, IV, 72; XIII, 37. 
Pushya, 1 . 25. 

Piirr/a, XVII, 2, 15. 

Pr/thu, I, 29. 

Paurvika, XVII, 27. 

Pra^apati, XII, 21 

Bali, IX, 20; XI, 16; XVII, 22. 
Balamukhya, IV, 17. 

Blwhisura, XV, loo (cf. 5 're«ya) ; 
XVII, 9. 

Buddha/’ (atita/^), 1 , 38; XIV, 75; 
XV, S. 

Budha, 1 \ , 75. 

Bodhidruma, XII, 112, 116; XIII, 
7,27,32,42,68; XIV, 90; XVII, 
1 2. 

Bodhisattva, I, 19, 24; II, 56; IX, 
30; X, 18, &c. 
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Brahmakayika^, the, XIV, 88. 
Brahman, I, i ; Xll, 43, 51, 65; 
XV, 18,84, 118; XVI, 93, III ; 
XVll, I, 24, 30. 

Bhadravarpiya/^, the five, XII, 89, 
fii; XV,89j 104, ii5(cf. Pamita 
bhikshavaA). 

Bhadrasanani, XV, 114. 

Bharadva^a, IV, 74. 

Bhava, I, 93- 

Bhargava, VI, i ; IX, 2, 3. 

Bhishma, IX, 35; XI, 18. 

Bhr/gu, I, 46. 

Magadhas, the, X, 10, 41 ; XI, i ; 
XVII, II. 

Maghavat, sec Indra. 

Mathura, XVll, 4. 

Manu (Vaivasvata), 11 , 16; VIII, 78. 
Mawthalagautama, IV, 17. 

M lir*’ dara, VI, 13. 

Mamata (?), IV, 74. 

Marakata, XVII, 3. 

Marutvat (Indra), VIII, 13; X, 39. 
Maruts, the, IV, 74 ; V, 27. 
Mahakautiika, XVll, 27. 
Mahara^ai&,the,XV,64,74; XVI 1,22. 
Mahasudarja, VIII, 62, 

Mahendra, see Indra. 

Mahoragai*, the,. I, 38. 

Mfidri, IV, 79. 

Mawdhatr/, I, 29 ; X, 31 , XI, 13. 
Maya, 1 , 15, 22, 37 ; II, 18. 

Mara, XI 11 , 1-73 ; XV, 1 1, 37. 
Mara’s sons, XIII, 3, 14 
Mara’s daughters, X 1 1 1, 3, 1 4; X V, 1 3. 
Meghakali, XIII, 49. 

^Ieru,V,:7,^5; XIU, 4 i, 57 ; XV,?:. 
Maitra, XV’II, 2, 27. 

Maitrayawi, XVII, 2. 

Maitriya, XV, 118; XVI, i. 
Maitreya, XVI, 53. 

Maithilas, the, XI, 31. 

Maudgalya, XVII, 10. 

YakshSdhipa>&, the, 1 , 36. 

Yamuna, IV, 76; XII, 107. 

Yayati, 11 , 1 1 ; IV, 78. 

Yajoda, XVII, 5. 

Yajodrih, XVll, 17. 

Yajodhara, 11 , 26, 46; VI, 34 ; VIII, 
31, 60, 71. 

YSmai6, the, XIV, 89 ; XVI, no. 
Raghu, VI, 36. 


Raj^agr/ha, X, 1,9. 

K^ageha, XVII, 9, 12, 16. 

Rdma (Dajarathi), VI, 36; VIII, 
; IX, 9, 35, 59, 67. 

Rama (Bhargava), IX, 25. 

Rahu, II, 46 ; IX, 28. 

Rahula, II, 46; VIII, 67; IX, 28; 
XVII, 27, 28, 30. 

Rudraka, XV, 89; XVII, 14 (d. 
Udraka). 

Raivata, XVll, 14. 

Rohi/n, IV, 73. 

Rohitavastuka, XV, 96. 

Lumbint, I, 23; X\'II, 27. 
Lopamudra, IV, 73. 

Vaijrabahii, IX, 20. 

Vawara, XV, 94. 

V'arawa, XVll, 5. 

Valabhid (Indra), X, 4 
Vajavartina^, the, XVI, in. 
Vajish/iiia, I, 47, 57 ; IV, 77; IX, 60 
Vasus, the, Vn, 7. 

Vamadeva, I X, 9. 

Viirawas'i, XV, 87, loi ; XVll, 6. 
Va'.nuki, I, 48. 

Videhas, the, IX, 20. 

Vidyakara, XVll, 4. 

Vindhya, XllI, 38 ; XVll, 3. 
Vindhya-kosh/M, VII, 54. 

Vijva^i, IV, 78. 

Vijvamitra, IV, 20. 

Vishnu, XVll, 21, 24, 30. 

Vun/da, XV, 95. 

Vumdadvira, XV, 9s. 

Vritra, VIII, 13 ; XI, 14. 

Vr/sh^;is, the, XI, 31.. 

\ r/hatphala/>, tlie, XII, 58. 
Vrihaspati, I, 4<S; IV, 74, 75; VII, 
43; IX, 12. 

Venuvana, XVII, 16. 

Veniivihara, XVll, 17. 

V’aibhraij-a, IX, 20. 

Vaijvawtara hermitage, the, XI, 73. 
Vyasa, I, 47. 

6’akti, XVII, 15. 

5 akra, see Indra. 

^amkhamcdhiya (udyana), XV, 102. 
5 a^i, II, 27, 

5 dkya, .Sakyas, the, I, 7, 14, 54, 63, 
9 j: 11 , 35 ,J 7 ; V, 1,36; VI, 60; 
VII, 13; VIII, 8; IX, ii,24i 
X, ii; XIII, 43; KV,44. 85, 
88; XVII, r, 24. 
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5amtanUf XIII, u. 

5awt3, IV, ig. 
i’aliputra, XVII, 1 1. 
iali, XVII. lo. 

.S'^lyu, XVII, lo. 

Valvks, tht^, IX, 6o, 

5 ’ibi, XIV, 30. 

Siva, see Ijvara. 

Sukra, I, 46 ; IX, 10. 
Suduhadliiva«.a/j, the, I, 39; III, 26, 
56 ; XIII, 31, 

SucJ<Ihavasa/>, the, XIV, 8S. 
Suddhodana. I, 9, 20; XVII, 17, 23. 
Subhakr/trna/', the, XII, 5^». 

Si'ira, I, 50. 

Sauddhod mi, 11 , 46 ; 111 , 40; XI, i. 
Sauri (Kr/shnal, I, 50. 

S'ravasti, XVI 1, 15. 

Srcwya, X, 10, 16 (cf. Biwhisira). 
Svetabalirka, XV li, 4. 

Sahara, 1 , 49. ^ 

Sawc^ayin, XVII, 

Sinatkum.'ii-a, 11 , 27; V, 27. 

S apt arsh it fu a . I, 13, 

Sal'hya, X \ il, 4. 


Samawtakusuma, XV, 5. 
Sarvarthasiddha, II, 17; VII, i. 
Sawikr/ti, IX, 60. 

Sarathi (pura), XV, 98. 

Sarasvata, I, 47. 

Su^ata, XVII, 9. 

Siidar/ana, XV, 92. 

Sunirniitai, the, XVI, in. 

Suwda, XI, 32. 

Sumdarnnanda, XVII, 27. 

Snriiitra (Sinnantra ?i. VI, 36. 
Suvarwanish/Z’ivin, VIII, 77. 
Suryaka, XIII, ii. 

Sr/w(»aya (Saw^^aya?), VIIl, 77. 
Senn^it, IX, 20. 

Sonia, IV, 73. 

Sauta.somi, XVII, 27. 

Saunu, Saunava/?), XVII, 28, 30. 
SvayawbhO, II, 5 1 ; X, 2, 19 ; XVII, 

3 c. 

Svastika, XVII, 6. 

Hari (see Vishmi), XV, 103. 
Himavat, l,2o; II, 3; IV, 27; V", 
4«5; VIIl, 36; IX, 68 ; XVII, 
U- 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 1 1, note 2 ( 1 , 63). Professor Jacobi writes, ' Indra’s banner is 
intimately connected with the (?aina legend of king Domuha (sec 
my Ausgew. Erzahl. in MahdrdshM, p. 40) ; the old Caina legends 
originated in the East; cf. also RAmay. II, 74, 36; iCT 37; 
17, 2 (Bombay ed.).* 

P. 21, 1 . 30 (II, 31 b). I have read in the translatioD madai/i for 
the printed mawdai//. 

R 33 i 1 - 30 (IIP 50 r). If we read api nAma sakto, the translation 
should run, * would that he might not be able to forsake us, even 
though he remained attached to us only through the restlessness of 
the senses/ 

P. 49, note 2, 1 . 4, read kumudera. 

P. 60, 1 . 31 (V, 80 d). This might be rendered ‘ planting his 
footsteps' without alarm,’ but I have taken -(alcita as meaning 
‘ hurrying ’ from the ^akitagate// of the next jloka. 

P. 83 (VIII, 31 d)^ add to note 2, ‘there is a similar confusion of 
vig^dha and vigi^/Aa in the MSS. in VIII, 76.’ 
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The poem called the Buddha-Z^arita is at present known to us only 
in three MSS., all, I believe, copies from an original, which is inaccessible 
in Nepal. The curious differences between them would naturally suggest 
a difference in their archetype ; but there appears to be only one extant 
MS. From this Mr. Hodgson s copy was made, which was originally 
prepared for Burnouf, and is now in the National Library at Paris ; the 
second copy belongs to the Wright Collection of MSS., now deposited 
in the University Library at Cambridge; and the third, which is in 
my own possession, is quite a recent transcrij^t, made two years ago 
by a native Pa;/^/it at Kdthmdndu at Professor Bendall’s request. 
I explain their differences by supposing that the original is full of 
marginal and textual corrections which have puzzled the transcribers. 
We find a curiously parallel case in Dr. Stein’s description of the 
Kashmirian codex archetypus of the S'»1rada MSS. of the R^^a-taraw- 
gini. He says, 

‘Another important fact, brought to light by a careful examination 
of the archetypus, explains the numerous and often not inconsiderable 
discrepancies found in the various .Varacla MSS. and the Devanagari 
transcripts, which can all be proved to have been copied directly or 
indirectly from this identical archetype. Throughout the whole text 
written by Ra^naka Ratnaka«///a variae lectiones have been written 
down by at least three successive hands. In copying from the MS. the 
scribes have followed indifferently the readings of the text or those of 
the annotators ; hence the marked discrepancies in these later copies.’ 

Of these three transcripts of the Buddha-^arita, only one, that in 
the National Library at Paris, is a Devanagari transcript,— the other 
two are in the Nepalese character. This explains, I think, the inac- 
curacies in the Paris MS., for I have generally noticed that transcripts 
from Nepal in the DevanAgari were more inaccurate than those in the 



jy PJl£J?ACi:. 

Nepalese, from the imperfect acquaintance of the Hindu scribe with 
the forei<yn character. 

My edition of the text has been chiefly made from the two MSS. 
in Cambridge—that in the University Library, which I call C, and my 
own. which I call D. These two hardly ever differ, and I have only 
noted their variations ; consequently the readings of C must be under- 
stood to include those of D, unless a difference is mentioned ; but I have 
also used a careful transcript of the Paris MS. (P), made by Professor 
Max Mii/Jer s Japanese pupils Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio. M. Sylvain 
Levi, who published a careful f dition and translation of the first book 
in the Journal Asiatique. !)ut who generously gave up his intention of 
publisliing the Sanskrit text of the rest of the poem as soon as he 
heard that T had begun printing my edition, kindly lent me his 
transcript of Bov^ks ii- vii, and I h ivc' used this to test the transcript 
of my Japanese friend-*, but 1 fniOd that their work could generally 
be icIicnI up)on wilh perfed C'-iii.dv.K:::. My text has thus been founded 
on a ccdlation of the three MSS., bet I have naturally inclined to follow 
the two palese. transci!))ts, ) p' •. they vrere constantly at hand 
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These lines are found in Book viii, s\. 13, ‘ The city without him has no 
charms for us, like heaven without the lord of the Maruts when V/ ftra 
was slain.’ 

Several jlokas are quoted from A^vaghosha in the SubhAshitdvali, 
published by Professor Peterson, but none of them occur in that part of 
our poem which is preserved. 

Ajvaghosha’s own date is uncertain. Hiouen Thsang, who left India 
in A. 1). 645, in the ‘Momoires sur Ics contrccs occidcntalcs,’ Book xii. 
(vol. ii. p. 214 of julien’s transl.), says, speaking hov^•cver of a rorincr 
epoch which he does not definitely fix, ‘A cettc epoque, dans I'oricnt. on 
remarquait Ma-ming (.Ajvaghosha) ; dans le midi Ti-p’o (Deva) ; dans 
l occident Long-meng (Nagardjouna); dans Ic nord Thong-chcou (Kou- 
maralabdha). On les av'ait surnommes Ics quatre solcils i]ui eclaiivnt 
le monde.’ I-tsing visited India in 673, and ho also n;rnes A.na- 
gliosha among the ancient teachers, and cv'cn placi's him ))eforc 
Nagai;^T.ma, Aryadcv'’a, ^v:c. He expressly praises him as a poet, and 
mentions his hymns which were used in the Buddhist ritu.d. and also 
his Buddha-Zrarita-kavyah Whether he c< uid be the contcmpc'rar)' and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka in the first century A. h. is not yet pn»\(.d, 
though it appears \'ery probable; but at any rate his Buddha-Zai ita 
seems lo have been translated into Chinese early ir the nPh century. 
This must imply that it enjoyed a great reputation among liu Buddhists 
of India, and justifies our fixing the date of its conqx sition a.t least one 
or two centuries earlier. 

TliC Biiddha-Zvirita w'as also traiislated into dibetan in ihc scvcntli 
or eighth century; the Tibetan translation, like the Cbim.sr, consist.s 
of twenty-eight chapters. The Tibe tan agrees nmeh more eh'scly than 
the Ciiincso with the original; in fact, from its vaabal at a s racy \\a 
can often easily reproduce the Sanskrit words : since certam .Sanskrit 
wonl.s are always represented h\' the same I'ibetan equivalents, as for 
instance the prcpo.sitions prefixed to verbal roots-. I'hc Chanesc ver- 
.^ion appears to be much riKuc vague and diffusv,. Tiii: can be 
cxplair.cd. I suppose, from the fa' t that the standard of lilcrnry ta.ste 
differed more widely in India and China than in India and Tibet, as 

‘ .See M. 1 .'.MM, Asiat. is'S.^. p. 4/5. 

I am indehti-d to Dr. II. Wenzel for all my information ah uit Ihc lihr'nii. 
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the latter country had not the same fixed national canons of taste and 
therefore accepted more readily the foreign importation. 

The first chapter in the Tibetan corresponds generally with the 
Chinese, but both omit the first twenty-four jlokas of the Sanskrit text, 
which contain the very rhetorical description of the city of Kapilavastu. 
From this point up to the end of the thirteenth chapter the Tibetan 
(and to a less extent the Chinese) agrees fairly with the Sanskrit, and 
much of the fourteenth is the same in all three, but towards the end 
of the fourteenth the Sanskrit diverges widely; and Books xv, xvi, and 
xvii in the Sanskrit have no direct relation to the corresponding books 
in the Tibetan or the Chinese. 

Now here, I think, comes in the importance of the two jlokas written 
in the Cambridge MS. on the last page after the colophon of the seven- 
teenth sarga. Instead of the lame and imperfect attempt at a couplet 
in the Paris MS., the Cambridge MS. has a revised and completed 
version, as follows : 

mi 

^ firfiTTT I 

’nm luii 

‘ In the year marked by a cipher, the (five) arrows, and a nine, in the 
month M/irgajrii sha ( Nov.- Dec.), in the dark fortnight, and on the day 
nded by the sevTnth astrological house Smara\ the poem about Buddha, 
very difhcult to obtain, was written by Amrriananda. [950 = A. D. 1H30.] 
Having searched for them everywhere and not found them, four cantoshave 
been made by me. the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.’ 

Then follow on the last page of the MS. tw^enty-four anonymous lines 
of Hindi, which are w’ritten partly in the text and partly in the margin 
round the four sides, in praise of Sr\ Rl^endra-vikrama, his son 5 ri 
Surendra-vikrama, and their minister Bhimasena. We learn from Dr. 
Wright’s ‘History of Nepal ’ (p. 284) that 5 ri Rfi^ndra-vikrama was made 
king of Nepal in A.D. 1816, while Bhimasena, who had received the 
titles of General and Kdzi, acted as prime minister. This king was 

* Yama is the deity of the seventh lunar asterism, Bharant or Sinara. 
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deposed in 1847, and his son Surendra-vikrama, who had been bom in 
1829, was raised to the throne. One of the Hindi lines curiously con- 
firms this account as it says of Bhimasena, ‘ So hi g^i«nrn/-namdhirak, 
buddhisdgar bir hai« 

But who was Am^ttAnanda? An Amritdnanda is mentioned in 
R^ndralAl Mitra’s ‘Nepalese Buddhist Literature* as the author of 
three treatises, — ‘the AT^ando-mrftalata (p. 79), the KalyAwapaw^a- 
viwjatikA (p. 99), and the VirakujAvaddna (p. 274) ; the two first are 
in Sanskrit, the last is in the NewArt language. There is a copy of 
the second work in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with the colo- 
phon amviidnanda-virdkiid ; and the same name occurs as the copyist 
of another MS., a MS. of the KaruwApuw^arfiia-mahAyAwasfitra (amri- 
tdnandendlikhat\ associated with the date 916 of The Nepalese Samvat, 
i. e. A.D. 1796. We may therefore assume that his activitv as a copyist 
and author lasted at least from 1796 till 1830. He was probably the 
father of the old Pa«<fit of the Residency, GuwAnanda, whose son IndrA- 
nanda holds the office at present. Dr. D. Wright informs me that the 
family seem to have been the recognised historians of the country, and 
keepers of the MS. treasures of sundry temples. 

Now may we not suppose this AmWtAnanda to have been the author 
of these four last sargas ? In the third line the Cambridge MS. originally 
had sargatrayam, but kaiuh-sargam is written over as a correction. My 
conjecture is that the three last sargas, which have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in the Tibetan and Chinese versions, are entirely his 
composition ; but that the first portion of the fourteenth, which does 
agree in part with the Tibetan and Chinese, is taken from some imper- 
fect copy of the original and completed by this modern editor. The 
style of the three last sargas differs in a marked way from that of the 
thirteen earlier books. It is totally devoid of all attempt at ornament, 
and it is often grammatically and metrically incorrect. The metre of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth is mainly the same as that of the fourteenth, 
the epic rioka, but with many instances of an additional short syllable ; 
that of the seventeenth consists of various forms of the daWaka, as 
the kusumastavaka with four sets of nine anapaests, or the matta- 
mAtamgalilAkara with four sets of nine amphimacers. This last 
sarga was certainly written in Nepal, as in rioka 28 we read that 
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Buddha commands Rahula and Gautami and others to practise the 
vow of fasting called ahor^tra, the Lakshay^aitya ceremony, the rite 
called Srwigabbcn, and that called Vasuwdh^rikd, — these four rites are 
all especially described in Nepalese books mentioned in R^^ndralAl 
Mitra’s ‘Nepalese Buddhist Literature.’ Thus in p. 221, we have the 
ahor&travrat5lnuja;wsa with a legend to give it honour ; in p. 275, in the 
account of the V ratAvaclina-mdld, we have the legend of Suvar«avar«a 
to glorify the rite lakshaXaitya-vrata ; in p. 229, there is an account of 
a special treatise called Sr/mgabhen, which explains the rite as consist- 
ing of dedicating one more cowdung, clay, sandstone, or metal model 
/raitya daily, till the number reaches a hundred thousand, — with the 
accompaniment of music from a golden horn and other instruments ; 
the same rite without the musical ])art is called kai/fa-stimi^ara. The 
Vasuv/dhard-vrata is similarly described in p. 27 J, as performed at early 
dawn on the second day of the moon with t^ntric ceremonies. 

Ag«iin, in the twenty-ninth jloka we have the twelve sacred books of 
the Northern Buddhists, as given in Burnoufs Introduction, the Geya, 
GAth^, Nidana, Avadfiiia, Siitra, Vyakara (wrongly for Vyakarawa), 
Ityukta, GAtaka, Vaipulya, Adbhuta\ Upadeja, and Udanaka. The last 
rioka is evidently intended to close the poem, and leaves no room for 
any additional books such as must have followed in the original 
Sanskrit, as they are found alike in the Chinese and the Tibetan 
translations. It runs thus, 

‘ The glory of the Avadlna of the birth of the lion of the G&kyas 
has thus been described by me, at length and yet very concisely; it 
must be corrected by Pa;/<3'its wherever anything is omitted, — my childish 
speech is not to be laughed at, but to be listened to with pleasure ; what- 
ever virtue I may have acquired from describing the king 9f the Law, 
the deliverer from mundane existence, who assumes all forms — may 
it become a store of merit for the production of right activity and 
inactivity in others, and for the diffusion of delight among the six 
orders of beings,’ 

I have examined the MS. of AmrftAnanda’s KalyA/iapam^avimsatikSi 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society : it was translated by Wilson 
many years ago, and his translation was republished in the second volume 


' AdbbuUdhAnna in Burnoaf. 
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of his collected Works ; but the Sanskrit text has never been printed. 
Its colophon runs, iti rrt-naipillyadevatclkalydsapawt^aviwjatikimrM- 
nandavirai^iti samipti ( It is written in the Sragdhaii metre, and the 
style, though fairly correct, is not free from errors of grammar ; thus 
in iloka 13 we find abkyagami used as ‘he came.’ The best stanza 
in the poem is the twenty-fourth : 

unrw 

mm ir: ^ fm\ n i 

‘ May Ma%undth, who, having come from the .?irsha mountain with his 
disciples, divided the mountain with Ins scymitar bright-flashing like the 
moon, and in the dried-up lake erected a city, pleasant for the residence 
of men, and worshipped the best of all Cinas who sits on the self-sustained 
lotus, be propitious to you wherever you move or stand.— I adore him/ 

This is superior to anything in the three last sargas of the Buddha- 
^arita ; but the remainder of the poem, as it enumerates the various 
deities and sacred places of Nepal, generally maintains one flat level of 
dulness. The two compositions, in point of literary merit, may be fairly 
ascribed to the same author. Each, for instance, abounds with vara 
at the end of a word, (often added merely to fill up the metre,) as in pura- 
varam and sakalaginavaram in this stanza ; in both we find Maitriya 
for Maitreya. 

If my conjecture as to the recent origin of these concluding books 
be correct, we can only claim Amghosha’s authorship for the first 
thirteen sargas and part of the fourteenth ; and to these therefore 
I would confine my critical remarks. A peculiar interest attaches to 
them from their importance in establishing Professor Biihler's views 
as to the successful cultivationj in Northern India, of artificial poetry 
and rhetoric—^ffi^a and alamkira -m the early centuries of our era. 
Arvaghosha seems to be entitled to the name of the Ennius of the 
classical age of Sanskrit poetry. His style is often rough and obscure, 
but it is full of native strength and beauty ; his descriptions are not too 
much laboured, nor are they mere purpurei panni.’—ihty spring directly 
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from the narrative, growing from it as natural blossoms, not as external 
appendages. 

In this way I would venture to explain the remarkable parallels to 
be found between certain episodes of the Buddha-^arita and some of 
the most admired passages in the great works of classical Sanskrit 
literature. I pass over the description of the glories of the city 
Kapilavastu at the commencement of the first sarga, (which might easily 
be illustrated by parallel passages in later poems,) because these verses 
may be of later date, as they are not found in either the Tibetan or 
the Chinese translation ; but this objection will not apply to the other 
examples. 

Readers of the Raghuvaw/ja will well remember the description in 
the seventh book, ilokas fy 1 2, of the ladies of the city crowding to their 
windows to see prince A^a as he passes by from the svayawvara, 
where the princess Hhqo’a has chosen him as her husband. There 
is a striking parallel to this episode in the third book of the Buddha- 
/■arita, .jlokas 13-24, where the young prince makes his first entry into 
his father’s capital, — that expedition, during the course of which he is 
to make his first .accjuaintancc with old age as the inevitable shadow 
which dogs the steps of youth. I can hardly doubt that K^lidisa’s 
finished picture was suggested by the rough, but vigorous outlines in 
Ajvaghosha ; he was the Buddhist Ennius, who gave the first inspira- 
tion to the Hindu Virgil. We must not forget here, that in Kdliddsa the 
description only belongs to an epi.sode in the main poem, — in the 
Buddhist author it is a natural incident in one of the most important 
chapters of the whole work, KAlidasa merely brings in a few character- 
istic details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage and the subsequent 
attack by the disappointed rivals ; Ajvaghosha dwells in a more 
leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures of the women, in 
order to bring- out in bolder relief the central figure of his hero. One 
verse certainly in Ajvaghosha seems to me to have been directly taken 
and amplified by Kalidasa. 

Ajvaghosha says, iii, 19, ‘The lotus faces of the women gleamed while 
they looked out from the windows, with their ear-rings coming into 
mutual proximity, as if they were real lotuses fastened upon the 
houses.’ Kalidasa develops this crude sketch into a more finished 
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picture. ‘ The lattices, whose apertures were crowded with the intensely 
curious faces of the women, perfumed with wine, — while their bee-like 
eyes fluttered restlessly,— seemed as though they were adorned with 
lotuses/ 

We can prove that K^liddsa was not insensible to Buddhist influences, 
for in the twelfth book of the Raghuvawra we have (rloka ai) that 
remarkable trace of Buddhism, where it is said, in the description of 
Rama’s journey with Sitd in the forest, ‘ He every now and then fell 
asleep from fatigue on SiU’s lap, resting under a tree whose shadow 
was motionless through his divine power/ This well-known miracle 
of Buddha’s childhood does not occur in Arvaghosha, but it is given 
in the Lalita-vistara (ch. xi). 

Again, in the Rdmaya;/a (Bomb. ed. v. lo. 34-49), there is an account 
how the monkey Hanumat enters Rava;/a’s palace by night and sees his- 
wives all asleep in the seraglio, and their various attitudes are described, 
as they lie unconscious of a stranger’s presence. There is an exactly 
parallel description in the fifth book of the Biiddha-i’arita (rlokas 48-61), 
where the prince, on the night of his leaving his home for ever, sees 
the women of his seraglio suddenly cast by a divine spell into a deep 
sleep, and he gazes on them as they lie with their limbs and gestures 
all distorted. Here again in the Hindu poem it is merely a purposeless 
episode, only introduced for the sake of ornament ; in the Buddhist 
poem it is an essential element of the story, — it is the final impulse 
which stirs the Bodhisattva to make his escape from the world. In 
the Rdmayawa the similarity is more evident, as the description there 
is only a. continued repetition of two stanzas in the Buddha-^arita 
(v. 50), ‘ Another woman was sleeping, embracing her drum as a lover, 
with her two arms tender like the shoot of a young lotus, and bearing 
their bracelets closely linked, blazing with gold;’ or (.v. 55), ‘Another 
damsel lay sound asleep, embracing her big lute as if it were a female 
friend, “and she rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, with 
her own face bright with her shaken car- rings.’ 

The Rdma myth is several times referred to in the Buddha-^arita. 
Thus the charioteer A’/zandaka, in vi. 36, says to the prince, ‘ I cannot 
go to the city with my soul thus burning, leaving thee behind in the 
forest, as Sumitra left the son of Raghu,’ — Sumitra here represents the 
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Siimantra of our present text of the R^m 4 ya«a; so in viii. 8, ‘The 
people of the city shed tears in the road, as when in old days the 
chariot of the son of Da^aratha came back;’ or ix. 9, ‘Leaving his 
chariot, the family priest then went up to the prince with the coun- 
sellor, as the saint (Aga.stya), the son of Urvaji, went with VAmadeva, 
wishing to see Rdma when he dwelt in the forest or ix. 59, ‘So Rama, 
seeing the earth oppressed by the base, came forth from his hermitage 
and ruled it again.’ But these references are vague, and do not neces- 
sarily imply the previous existence of our present Ram^yawa. 

In the thirteenth book we have the description of Buddha’s tempta- 
tion by M^ra and his three daughters; and as MPira is distinctly identi- 
fied with Kiima the flower-armed god, we arc at once reminded of the 
similar scene in the Ktirnara-sawbhava, where K^ma discharges his 
arrow against .Viva. Miira says to Buddha, xiii. j 1, ‘ This arrow is 
uplifted by me,— -it is the very one which was shot against Sfiryaka, 
the enemy of the fish. 

‘ So too, I think, when somewhat probed by this weapon, even the 
son of h/a, the grandson of the Moon, became mad ; and 5 awtanu 
also lost his self-control,— how much more then one of feebler powers, 
now that the age has become degenerate ! ’ 

Mara is described in xiii. 7, 8, in very similar terms to the description 
of Kdma in the KumAra-sawbhava, ‘ Then having seized his flower-made 
bow and his five infatuating arrows, he drew near to the root of the 
Ajvattha tree with his children, — he the great disturber of the minds 
of living beings. Having fixed his left hand on the end of the barb and 
playing with the arrow, Mara thus addressed the calm seer as he sat on 
his scat, preparing to cross to the further side of the ocean of existence.’ 

We may surely compare those lines in the Kumara-sawbhava iii. 64, 
where K^ma is described — 

i 

' In the presence of Umd fixing his aim at Hara, he repeatedly fingered 
the bow-string.’ 

When these sensual temptations fail, Mdra tries to frighten Buddha’s 
constancy by an onset ol all kinds of monsters and demons, — a scene 
which is imitated in Ar^una’s trial in the Kiratdr^niya. 
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Thf Buddha-^arita is always called in the colophons of the different 
sargas a mahakdvya, and it certainly shows an acquaintance on its 
author’s part with the teachings of the Hindu rhetoric or alawkAra. 
C)f course the common figures upamd; utprckshd, and rdpaka occur 
everywhere ; but we find now and then specimens of more elaborate 
ornament. 

Thus in viii. 37, when Buddha’s queen YarodharA finds that her 
husband has abandoned her, she bursts out, ‘These lines of palaces 
srem to weep aloud, flinging up their dovecots for arms, with the long 
unbroken moan of their doves.* We have also curiously long-spun 
instances of ‘allegory’ or aprasiutaprasamsd in such jlokas as i. 76, 
'The thirsty world of living beings will drink the flowing stream of 
his law, bursting forth with the water of wisdom, enclosed by the banks 
of strong moral rules, delightfully cool with contemplation, and filled 
with religious vows as with ^’akravdka birds;’ or xiii. 65, ‘The tree 
iT knowledge, whose roots grow deep in firmness and whose fibres 
are patience, — whose flo>vcrs are moral actions and whose branches are 
memory and thought, and which gives out righteousness as its fruit, — 
surely, when it is growing, it should not be cut down.’ 

So we have often rhetorical contrasts well worked out, as in 
iii. 22 : — 

‘ Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the women appeared 
as if longing to fall to the earth ; gazing up to him with upturned 
faces, the men seemed as if longing to rise to heaven;’ 

Or viii. 56, ‘ That body which deserves to sit or lie on the roof of a 
palace, honoured with costly garments, aloes, and sandalwood,— how 
will that manly body live in the woods, exposed to the attacks of the 
cold, the heat, and the rain?’ 

So viii. 30, in the description of the palace after the prince’s flight, 
‘As the women pressed their breasts with their hands, so too they 
pressed their hands with their breasts,— dull to all feelings of pity, 
they made their hands and their bosoms inflict mutual pains on each 
other.’ 

We have a very artificial verse, with the figure yathdsamkkya in it, 
in V. 26 

‘ The prince, whose form was like the peak of a golden mountain, — 
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whose eye, voice, and arm rebembied a bull, a cloud, and an elephant, 
—whose countenance and courage were like the moon and a lion 

Or again, v. 42, where he is described, * Bright like a golden moun- 
tain and bewitching the hearts of the noble women, he enraptured 
their cars, limbs, eyes, and souls by his speech, touch, form, and high 
qualities:’ 

In iii. 51 wc have rasdntara employed in its technical sense as a counter 
emotion made use of to cancel one already prevailing, where the king 
determines to divert his son s melancholy by an expedition outside the 
palace— 

in accordance with the definition in the SAhityadarpaz/a (§ 220)— 

Terror I 

‘By a “diversion of feeling” (rasdntara) we mean the banishing of 
petulance by some violent fear, joy, or the like.’ 

I have also noticed a curious point of resemblance between Axva- 
giuisha and KAlidAsa in the occasional references to the festival of 
India’s banner, which is, 1 believe, peculiar to Western India. 

Kalidasa refers to it in Raghuvawa iv. 3, ‘His subjects with their 
children rejoiced as they beheld his new' rising, with their long rows 
of uplifted eyes, as at the raising of Indra’s banner in the festival 
for rain.’ 

So in Arvaghosha i. 63 the seer Asita says that he is come *with 
a longing to see the banner of the .S'akya race as if it w'cre Indra’s 
banner being set up ;’ 

And again in viii. 73, ‘ Having heard of the arrival of A'/randaka and 
Kawthaka, and having learned his son's fixed resolve, the lord of the 
earth fell struck down by sorrow', like the banner of Indra when the 
festival is over.’ 
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The style of the poem is peculiar, as there is often a mixture of 
roughness aad rusticity which, unless we can account for it by corrup- 
tion of the text, does not harmonise with the frequent attempts at 
ornament and polish. Some of the words used are only known to 
us from the early lexicons, as the Amarakoja, &c., as e.g. dhishwyr, 
‘a dwelling,’ which is a favourite word, and occurs four or five times; 
kmana, ‘gold,’ ii. 36 ; gantri, ‘a cart ’ (Amarakoja, Hema^andra), ii. ii ; 
Lekharshabha (Amarakoja), ‘ Indra,* vii. S. I may also mention sa;//- 
gr&haka, ‘ a charioteer,’ iii. 2 h which occurs in P^li ; ras/i, ‘ the earth,’ 
V. 5; y^X’itaka, ‘a loan,' xi. 22, which occurs in Pd;/ini iv. 4, 21, and 
the Amarakoja ; dushkuha, i. 18, ‘hard to be roused to wonder,’ 
‘ incredulous,’ which occurs in the Divy&vad^na ; dharman is used for 
dharma, ‘custom,’ in v. 77 and xi. 20. 

The Buddha-X^rita will tell us little new about Buddhism and its 
history, but it is full of information for those who arc interested in the 
history of Sanskrit literature; and I am sure that other and younger 
eyes than mine will bring many points of interest to light which 1 have 
failed to see, as I was too much engrossed with minute varieties of 
reading and difiiculties of interpretation to have always had leisure or 
insight for these larger questions. After all, I have been obliged t<’> 
leave man}' j)assagc.s which arc obscure from some undetected corrup- 
tion in the text. The inaccuracy of the Nepalese MSS- must be my 
plea, as I submit this editio prima of the Buddha-^arita to the criticism 
of Sanskrit scholars. 
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BOOK II. 


W tTTO rT^ZlTtinTFlTrRfim: B I 

inn 

iRRj TrfTwr ^■m'm ^ i 

rT^ ’ Rll 

^ flT?|?| Ti^ I 


JTirrir "^ii 



^ ^ iiUii 

w^ TT# Jjwniw. I 


II Mil 

w2W7ft WR wm I 

fw^ IT^ 11^ « 


jmm 




10 



: iisii 


' Ex coig. aBIBfl^H C P. * PnftlWTft P. * »W1TW- 

finwm^jnr^p. ‘ nffJj* p. * ‘t*** p- ‘ e* wnj. 

mfjncp. ’Sic DP. Blrfrc. *Eicoig. CP. 

• rniCprin.: mu D. '* ftmit* C. 



BOOK U. 


n 

ffM^H^U I 

m ^ ^5T ^IKl t^TWlfW II til 

^<k^fil:sfxi ^ ?;5r n^ i 

^5T9n: ^ii f^rTT^ni ^ Tnifgl: ii<*ii 

^ nfri^’ f^^%$f^I ^ m ^w- ^«i: I 

^r«if^iT: h?;i ^ \\m 

511^ 5TT^m ^ %: 1 

w^hf^ m3» irw tT# II <1'^ II 

^sraR^H^TTimTTnT f^iixrrfEgKft^nh^^ i 

fmm ^ M#5fiTTiT: m\i 

pw lift I 

iii^‘ xrfHr Tiff ft tiff m vjm 5f n?» 

Trtf tt ^nrnf TT^ tt ^«f^ i 

TT ^’StTT v^ WTTl ffJRT ntill 

Tff ^ ^r^isgi; i 
^ rw ^ri!?TTi!?nf5!’ Ttt inmi 

?ifr ff Hi3FifN HT*t Ttfi w'trMiQ'cii^aw TT^ I 
f f : IITIPTT^ TITOT 5r5?TfT w; ^<5^:" 'tt^ ii<l|it 
TjfffvT tnifTOi rfipt Tnfi 1 

’ inrr# D p : iitn^ c. ^^rttww^cp. *Etco 4 

CP. * lirTffwt C. * IlfJTO C P. * RbonU we Ntd ^ 
fl»? ’ El coiij. c J P- '•'tl 
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M 


rTwt TfrR vtm ii ii 

^ g J?T^T ^ H?raw^ I 

irm Tif^ 7T ^ fTmsfw5!T^ wm mv 
HTT: f^TTt ^ I 

TTTrp^T 7nrJ?RI?^T^ \\<\n 

hh: H ^TfTT^ ^TJrWt I 

IFWT!][ ^KWTlf^: II ^0 II 

^ W\^' I 

'?T?T5TRf^SW^ IR'^II 

^TFRnp^T ir^ii 

^ ^«?n ^ ftnqr f’^ 


^ H^ii 


^flRTirnsi 5Rizi ' ^in^ ^ f| i 

wm iR^ill 

rTW g mm ^ i 


m era: \m\ 

^ciliHlS^ 


' %*n»ir • 5fft i> r ■■ »^trtf»i ( i- ^ •gimi «iit^: i’. 

'' Ex conj. Mnn. nut clear. The «>!' (* l'^ 'V -itten tH^: in f) P. 

^ I) P oni. rcbl of line. P, ^ Rest nf hih un\\ ’in C and uiuerlftiii. 



jn>i)K II. 


^ ftwTn^fR ii’^ii 

' 


^ ^Tf^^frT W fT^ ^ d^bl' 

nw- ^irfru^T^T?^ tf^ I 

^fT«: ?TO: • 

rt t[^ ^ "^'^ " 

Hf!^ ' 

™ IT^ ^ » 

f^rm ^ "^^'' 

l'?«» 

^ ' 

^vu: mn^ fl ^ " 


’^nftvTTC'P *m*nf«M)f. 

; and so C originally, bot adds tl« Imv . 
P omit. 30. »'>• ‘ Correitrd iof >..?«: • 

“ n« iftwT* P ' «?> c p 


- r,.r ihiK hnlf-lii*p. 1) V has.' ..lil;' 

,„:vrKin. '^WnjnnPl'i 

'■' xi^rat p ’ f*refw* p ' 
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rT rf^ W I 

ffm ^ nr^ ii?^ii 

»|Wf^ I 

^ w ^ fi’^ ii?«ii 

^siwn^ ^ ^ ^ Mr ^i 

^ ^ ^ ^ ii^bii 

^ 5! TR^^rn IT^^ I 

M ^ 5T iRT ^im^ll^eil 

^^RH '^f^RTR WS\ I 

w^ow 

M=t^ fnixi fTcm^ TR? I 

vm Mfi^ ^ 51$ fi^ iR^ f^n \\}in 

lrf?RRI I 

^ TfiM %TWTn1sf$ H^t ?Rm3T^?: II 8^ II 

TWtRfR lR II 8? II 

^ ^ H?q 118811 

ifftRiERT JjfjRWT ^fsn^ il^R I 

' C ; ^ *I ^rrfvt^ r. - •^raw* C P. ’ The MSP. have fji^i% 
anil no S- For the Tihetnu, see note in Aiipeii'Ux * C (? aor. of n?). 

^ Ex conj. C P (P not cleat). 
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iiHmi 

TO arf ^T^%CPlt I 

5f| ^ TJ^ 11^ W llll^ll 

TOfiftw: ^ irfir Jjf^TOJ i 

1^ lllisil 

^ fTOl %: ^mfi* I 

TO « if •! lil^tll 

fwm ^ wr»TOf^5fT n^mf^TOT i 

pJTappilft i!^t^^?Tfr’ ^ ffHKf#OT llti^ll 
’fsiTOf^^ ^ p?w ^ in*ftnn ^ I 
^1^ ?J%;1 finn ^ ^fi^: '"<o« 

iimi fWr^: i 

rI?TO ^ TO ^ ^ ' 

tT5q ^ ff f^'1: ^ ‘ 

^ \m wc '^if^ • 

iI|T ^ ^ fft ^ ^ ^ TOf^ ^TTTOf: IlMltll 

’^pnafticp. “ ulfll^^l P- 

‘ •?l^j P. ‘ Query 

•OTfifii^cp. "fimTncp. 


• .^in C P. 


< *1?!^ c P. 
• finnrt c p. 



1 8 THE B UDDHA -KJ RITA UF A 6 1 A GHOSH A . 

fwniiWWT' ^ I 

^ ^ ^ II iimi 

W’ ' 

?n^g^iT liM^II 

iRii 

SliouKl ^c rtu-l (' ^ ®fll^ C r 



BOOK III. 



TTtT: TTft^vrpi fC^KRJTBTT I 


I 

mil 


^f^liniTOR WT: 5TFT imil 

Hifl f?nP3I I 

^ f^frnn^ ii 9 11 

^ TTITTIT^ HtnfT?TT#W f»I^5TR I 
TIT ‘jif^iR: wf^RRm ^ wmim lii{il 

fwa 1 

Hff: TO BTW W XJHV^ II Mil 

fTw: ^fir TTimT»T fJ?R: 1 

ffTT«I^it II If II 

^ ^pRTFim^: fsTR^TOR f^t OtO^ I 
R^fw WrxTTjfjT RT %fT^ %5T ??5TflT ilSH 

?Tri: H I 



hit: 





’ s.. I>. <' I\ ^'i‘t - =■ ■ •" *' ■’■ 

* •f«r«r^rf^® T’ ^ f^nm* <' f*. 


*^TH (’ '♦'■ III . I * 
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?r; xjmi ^RTf II <|oii 





ll‘\‘^ll 

fm IT^Tf^ I 

Hw: ^ »ra[iflfd ^ ftn: i 

in? ii 

m: ‘<!l«^i’«ft^](!!f¥?ld|H( I 

■<l«irirdwiy%m!!lisi #|: liS8l» 

wrf^: inmi 


g WRHT snai^nsioRfTT i 

»if?t y [T ^ i ^ r^^]|Pj^ T7n; ^Wk«n: inlii 

^ g nfw fkm^. ^ ^ gjS I 
TO#T T|: pgufH insii 

im IIUII 

xiTWCt«nfRff3(^^ i 


’•liiff^c. “«uwcp. 

^ Ex coiy. •TRBfiC; nHlftP(?). 


’f^C. 


‘WC. 
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xNisnfH II <^<* II 

^W«TiriNJ|< ^)1T% f^^rf^TTRf^ wmir^: II ^011 


w: ^qiin?TT ir^ii 

irfws^ fRlt ^ ‘ fw^ ^Tg^fimT: 1 

^3!S#g^T§?7g^^F!!T^ ?TO npiTHT: IR^II 

W ^T^rT 3n^^Tn?T 'q^T ftRT ^ I 

ipiT^q ' ^TT^HT^IR?!! 

W^ fqic^ ^^?T^5T5n| I 

rq^ 6 !r irfw^ f?rfT ir8ii 

^ fTqr TT5T^^ f^n:: i 

fTr^^TTTFnqq ^HT^fHqrw^rq ii ii 

^ g tfw i ^ n fn ^ TT^ ■^: I 

ifHff vit Tiqi^ VwqTii^^i ii ii 

TTH: fmrr ^ 7it«T: ^»TTfrH 71 1 

^3^ f7ITEq5Tqf?lfq?l^1%: IRSIl 

qi ^ »ft:^ ^ 7Tds»^iT: %w4fef^Ri;f^: i 

fi j N^I TTrltn: f^f^W iRtll 

^ Wl^rlT 7|TnW5IT^ I 


c p. ^sptnr: v p 


■’ •jwr»rt c. ‘ r p. 

■ hY !■ p " “f^w' ( I' 
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IRQ II 

^91 ^ fiTO ^f?TV57 ?:?fl?ft I 

IfTT ?TTTl ll?o|| 

xftW TO’T I 

^TT^^ri: ll9«ill 

^(7h: ^ '^^i^ I 

TWTti^HIW rTH: II 9^ II 

^ lITi ^f^TTT^ W WT^flfn II 3? II 

HfT: ^ I 

^ ^ Ji^TWT TT?T’3T^qfn^tfrr^ 119811 
^ ftTT: n^Tij fifw^ i 

HT k^ ^T II 3M H 

1RT ^rT ^ ’FWfrT ^ ^ ^ I 

II3!,II 

^ ^?T ^ I 

ft!t tfim WTM^ tirfe ^WTTT% 113s II 

Xi f^r^cTT I 

rm: fT?T^ 1^ Hnmw- pxi% Il3tll 

g TT^^ ^1 ^ ^ irr ^"^i! inr^T^T^: ' i 
HWt ^ II3QII 

' fiJTO <' ' (' I’. ' p r I**!: P). 



BOOK III. 


»3 


front rorfWhfti «T ^ i 

5 J|T ^ rT ^ftroromf 1180 li 

TOTJR^: ^t[ni|n^: 1 

fi^ ^ ^ ^TOtW ?Ti: fi^: \\iv\ 



ttmftw?i: ^pTfT^: ftftS^: 118^11 

fT®^ ^mr: iptf tiwi mi^n 1189 11 

rl^ TO%T fTITT wm^ ^ I 

Tfi ff h 1 ^: h 88 II 

^f?i ^ fw 5 %n: in^qm^fflnff: i 

^ qJWT wi: vt^ II 84 II 

tm^ trohsi Fflpf : i 

mm v^ k 118^11 

fk^T ^ ^:iRm 5 Rfe?ra^ T^> JTOT^ I 
^ ^ k t^MR tffroi: m\^ ^ct: ii8sii 
7^ fk^: ^ Hwropi; m 1 
‘k ftPRTOT ^ #fk^ ‘^pm jjTwfa^fni ii8ifii 


^^ronpp; ^wni*c. ’iwnm:o; t^vinw:?. 

^ So D P. ^9(1 C. Should we read WIhV ? Tl^e Tibetan favours 

the latter. ® TTfipinni D ; IffifRR;: C, but corrected and ffT written in the 
margin ; 
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HTHW ^ H fl 

iTW I 

'^‘ 5nwTf^if?iTf?,f7i ?nw- 

?r: imo{! 

imw 

tsT^ '^i K?r3i?3i ^R»7^^5?f¥¥rir ssff^ i 

rmt ’?? \ 

'arSfTPf g tT ^ rsj ^ TIRT IT^ITTW^? f^ut II M?'! 
wriw nt^fw TO I 

rf ^W: ^ to: im^i! 

^TO^STl^fT: « ^IT ^ I 

^ immi 

•HH: :r ^iiTfTO'^: i 

RTO ^ ^SIR im«ii 

' f*rf^ r. * ttdery ^TR? «Wt ? ’TO ^TO ?■ 

‘ Ex coiy. fTPTOR: 0 ; »imT»t: P. •' I'x conj. C 

r, ® The ^ ie not clear in the MSS. ' #TO C. 
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J5 


?fTT 1%: ^ l 

f 4 l ‘H^IUnJTTH^n'^SfT: imbll 

rfw: ^ rf^ ^ H 5 T HIH^iHri«hH t I 

II M(ill 

rfrf: ^ ^sfx? Tj^ ik^m^ m‘ I 

^ ITt^ rWi^T<<tHT ^TO‘ II ^011 
^ f^ uiTHT imrafff suwi^ (#15: 1 
^ ^ ^m?TT- 

'm: Iilf'^ii 


^ 5ft f^IlTT>5^‘ ^ I 

^SRf5^5TT5IT ^?%R: f? im; II II 

^rf ^^sf5| 5TTTftim«»?t f55#Jni5re ?t ^ g I 
^ Hi^ ' ijWWW 5Rl^ -^51^ fSftm II If? II 
fTH: W 1 

1^5?T7TWRTr?r^T^^^ ^ ira5lf^ ^ ^ Il€f8ll 


c 

W^5ji^11H^VtTTFR 

m;: iilfMii 


?fTf T5?J5|5T^ ?T¥itrqfk^T5 IR^: || ? II 


’ ^r^Tsrnri r. ■ for ^ c. “ c i*. ■* o. 

'■ C 1*. ’' C. ’ Ex coiij.; the MSS. iiad Wi: The 

Tibetan L-i® nam ti'Bf^ du.'>-su, ‘at the time ol oppression (as by inisfortoric).’ 
^ C P. *5?!^ C P. Should we read or ®y! ? 


BOOK IV. 




^ fH«W fw^tf^^Ffl^: I 

IRII 

rT^ I 

f?!W: iftfr!f^%: ^ oft^; ii^ii 

fT f? tn q!T^ f^^f?rfrT I 


#«n?niR v4ra nnf^ i 


^rfHf WTEfTrl^pT^jn ?3' HMII 

rTFi m 5r^f»TT; i 

II ^11 

HT ^n5Tf TT I 

^ 3r^: IMT%^W lisil 

TfTO^ g 5^ inpite^: i 

mwst'flil^ II til 


’ f^: p. * gvlg^ ’qpn: p. =■ c p. « ‘iit* 
‘f*«T1WP. 
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a? 


V. >Tin; \m 

f i^ T^ n fir ^ ^ vm inoii 

wmwi 


i^krr^ w: w ^itfI n^ii 

HTflT^^JVRT ^ ^fnpiT’Tt H*Tt^ I 

%T ^ 11*^9 II 

%fW f? ’^T nWlftift W^iW 

?f?r inmi 

^ ff ^^TRm *»fT5jf^: I 

in^H 

inTnTmrn^’ ^TFj^^nrr 1 

7rM^ ins II 

^tm I 

qtf^’RHt^nTO ^nft mb II 

^^n>fT TT^ I 

CP. ^ Ex couj. OP. ^ Ex conj. M^TlfM* C 

The Tibetan has * wives of cowherds.' * M<NI«ITl«Kf 0. ' 

• Should we read H^^TV? 


Q ^ 
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^^itWT ^ 5rfT^ ^ \\m 

^HMIWT IROII 

cTf^ fTF^ Ill'll! 

i^i Iran w i 

;7Wl ^ ^TmTf|^ \\m 

arr ^ wt: fe: li^^o 

^ m fw t 

^ifrf li^^!! 

HT iffe: I 

^^fO^fwwT ^.^n^rr: a a 

TT^ f^rn:^ ^ i 

^iT|: ^ ii^iii 

m ^ft i 

iR^ii 

^ wf^ 3n?T(7 J 

l^^JTnif^T ^ ri I 

' ‘Vt P. • Px Mn; fnfirn^C; ftWlP. '' ’J#! C. ' 0. 

* c r. ’' Ex ci.nj, mftrff c ; 41^ v. ’ fwT% c. 



BOOK iV, 


II 90 11 





?? f^Mfri Tc^wu 119^1 

ii II 

'if^fTHW: I 


#inl'e^%TY'TT* ll?iJll 
flfHHi I 

TRT^fr.^ ?T^ 11?^ 11 

f\'^i »ftnT^? 5 r^ ^nt I 

H 119s II 

■sr^^^TRT I 

ll?til 
I 




' whr* t: P- ® ‘tw* I' (?)• 

El conj. c ; P 


“ fHt 0 P. 


' wry 
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nf?T%TrfM I 

^ ^ g ^fTf XTO^ \\^<\\\ 

TifiT ^ I 

>t|: ii8^n 

m i 

m* ^ ’fsifTT 11^811 

15 ^ >rotr ^ ^?nRT^i T^rftRT ii8mi 

"ffruw fin;y^: 1 

^ ’n:: to 118 I 11 

^ fto TO I 

^ ^TOUTO ll8SII 

^cyn 5 to w1: 1 

^sto5 iwImfStoTTO ^ to: ii8t;H 


^ C adds on the margin here a corrupt version of the n&ndi in the NAg&nanda 
{dhydnavyd^am). * ftRIT C. * P. ^ Sic 0 P. 

* Ex conj. nijjn* c p. • t*wf5inf; p. 



BOOK n\ 


3* 


in^ TO rfkt: I 

^9?nTT ^ 3T% I 

■RiT^ii to: I 

^ 5im f^inr^TT ?t1 tt^: i 

^ 5ITO HT^rnf^JT: II M? II 

m TT5»7^2ft^7?%fm: I 

f»nt II M? II 

T^TOf^TH^’sftT ^ g I 

^n1 ^ ^ f^fTO' imiiii 

HTOT fr#?r ^?m5T ^ ^ i 

%rnRT II MM II 

f^?fT ^tFin^ffr i 

rTT^^I^ffT IIM^II 

^ ^iFif^5t»w5T^ I 

TO ^ >1^ rTOT ^PTf?T IIMSII 

TO TO«n f?l^>Ti: ^ ^ II Mb II 

^ Er conj. f^^qi<,9|; c p. ■ Ex conj. wfir^r^ s|rf3c?T: c p. 

c p. * Sic c p. ^ref^r%*f ? ‘ ('■■ 


^ ‘HT^ 
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fMftiT fNi im^ii 
^ trt ^ sqrftm ^jir^ ^ i 

^flpt f i w- ii^oii 

»t 9 Tfi^ifq I 

^?Tf7T ^ nfrSII 

?fk TaipT^t ^ Vimj I 

^ ^iRT ^ te I 

wn^ ^ inn insi^^w iiff^ii 

• ^rqft jsn n flgiW iiIi8h 

#Sf MfH’snq gw^inrcT^ I 
?n n n^r^Hirii II ^mi 

’iifjqr i 

^ ^ ii^§,ii 

^ nn^qnn i 

Hi)imR^Ki«inrrn<Mn^ ^ ii^rsii 
flHPriHir^fil ^ 15*1^ I 

ff JjqiT ^n#fn»mT^ qlfinT: llfrbll 


' Sic C P. 


* ift p. 


’ ufii%v» p. 


* c. 



BOOK IV, 




II ^^11 

jjto tr i 

^ II so II 

5T IIS‘^11 

^ HTW?T‘ IRT "^sfq f? ^t<^: I 
J^fWFi ^T iiS5>ii 

w\m: uH^rmr^i ^ i 

^ TThng^rftrfw ^frr: ii s? i 

^ HraTm Tmirnii’ i 

Tnw 5RTiTHm >TOrra iis8ii 

^ ^lf*lt flHt 1 

•^v ^^nmrw ^t: II 9M II 

^;n^* ^ w i 

wrm ^ ^^ Tifi T ifTrim: iisl,ii 

nflwnn I 

nifq sr y yTi ^ TT5R ^rftftts^Fnn^: iissii 
innfH^ i 

^ list II 


' •(irt C. * ^n^jllHI CP. ’ El conj. VmiTtlt CP. * Ej conj. 
C P. 

K 
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f^5TTOTH T?T3#?^TftT #C^: I 

o ■ 

Wf{^ II sen 

^ TRm II bo II 

T?^iiTT^ nffcn^rfii i 

in?t^ II 1*111 

HT^TR ^r; I 

II b^ II 

?ffT T^RTR rT I 

^^K' lib? II 

^ ^ H7 ^ II b8 II 

^Rin^TTf?? fTNi Ht^TSFR I 

g ^ -R^: II bq II 

inr Tj^'<^ ?r Ri i 
TIRft? ff II b| II 

■f^si ff I 

5f tfir: libs II 

^WRT I 

libbll 

' p. " 0 . 3 8ii p, ^ g siiw c. Qi.oiy *j g fiwrsr? ^ ? 
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WTO ^ I 

^ ^ II (»o II 

Wim 71 ^ irTTifl ^ iHTTFm: i 

'irafTO ii^«iii 

^■a«irrtii7j^7nf^ ^fnfj^fh i 

^ 7TT^»rarf7r irf^TiTf^ iki^ii 
iW 5R ^ I 
itRvu^ 70 % Kti m\\ 

^7|^ I 

% f| FlMTrTUTFI %RT: niW 

n ^^%^ mtoam: tiTwt I 
7!^ ^ ^7T li ^TT: ^7!!T 7][7!!T fe^?: a (>M a 

^ ^TTTilTJimfOTi i 

7! Ht 11 ^^11 

^sfrliftt H ^ I 

H%ftrft^f^^^i?i5i^f7f^WT0tTO^inrT:ii(iSiii 

w WNrnJT^ 1 

71 Ttrifo 71 ^ if^ 
iPTi^lKitll 

' C P. ^ C P. ^ Ex conj. H" C P. ■* Ex conj. 

il^cp. ■' itSI^ ui^ 0. *firdwcp. 'UUCP. 
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^ Tnit ^ 5 rni^ I 

^?nif T^H mw 

fRTT^ m I 

>TOT: Il'iOOII 

m ^T^Jifri mi nf^fm i 

mnm fiR 5 j 

TOii: ll'io^ii 

hjt: m HR p?fi fim m uW 

fir^wRWrmS: mo? II 

Tfff m 

11811 


' Kx fonj from the Tibetau, C P. [The Tibetan reads rafigi seros-la yid 

dkrhg dod-jwi-mans smad-na.s, in their own mind heart-troubled blaming the 
deeires,' or ‘ blaming the heart-troubling desires.’ It seems to have read m m hhdve 
mi^arhya man^mtham. H.^V.] ^ Ex couj. C P. * Ex con]. 

C P omit •imv 



HOOK V. 

^ rfin I 

^ WTM TfH ^ ?^T^rTf^^^f^l^: II S II 

?7f^lr: f?TT^N: i 

Vm W^W 

T( 3 ?fT II 3 H 

^^TTwijfT? w i^^33%^.’ i 

wff5r?ftf^^€ii?rTm ^t f^HTTOT iii^ii 

mi fT^if^nt Ht >pj ^5Tt^ im « 

^OTran:’ tR^%7jTifrf¥il^^4R i 
^mj^: ■tRH'r Y^i wr ii!(ii 
ar^TW i 

Y^ II 5 II 

T\^ ^ ftrf^m 4 ^: i 

' fi5rt|: I’. ' ^ (■ f^» c. •• i: X -onj. •ijuto; r p. 

'■ 'ir^* I' ' K« ,.„„j. 'w^nii* DP; (•m^*c.) ’ or, 

** Ex coijj. iwrri C I-. •' S.. Tikun ^ C ; ^jvt p. "’ El couj. 

‘^f^iinR.cr. 
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' -sriT: Iibr, 

ir^: f¥^'' Tm^ m 

^T^^TnJ^57:fiwffra' p;: I 

rfHt g ”«niTTftfHf5 HJTTfvi I 

jjRT^^ (TrT: ^i (Ttvifw ii ii 

^^^^^ m\ mw. ^ i 

^ ^ ^^tv: m\ 

^ ff Wrew ^ TO f^lTHW! T^ II «!? II 

?f?f TO WTOH^ ^VUnf^qfkJtTO ( 
fT’niTO'iHt in^iii 

5 ? ^ ^ f^wi ^ ^ I 

7T ^ HTO ^ ^ ^ 5T ll<^mi 

ffrT ^ 5ftTTOT ^ m 5RfTi»?^ f^TJfT I 

^qWT?[^TO: fW^: in^ll 

^S#f?T 'sm fltS^ TO I 

' l'.\ ci'iij. ^rfWTT? 9 f* (.' I’ ■ Kv i'"!ij. ni*!H^«J Cr. ^ Sii CP (the 
MSS. .si'cin 111 ii.iif ijiilrit Sli iii!i) «■(' reii'l '■ Tlu Titietan '.voulil imply 

c, (■ HI . m. f' Kx unij. •jTiiT:- 

r r ' I’hii. hue lark*' t\\i» .«\lla!'le^. (' <uj;j:i!iahy ieu(1 

wirfv • i-A iMt.j ^ ft ft|n c , ft|i( p. 



bkjok r. 

5RfW T^Tmk Xii ii7(^ I 

f¥^T^n^^: II u I! 
fnft m I 

f^^TKmfT^ft f^TT^: qiin^n? il^dii 

o 

ww TTlT^^fT^pST H ?m: fl^tniT I 

’RJrril WR IPOll 

JT»7^ ^ rfftPR ^r. ^ I 

HfTS W?Tsni^f*TfjT^TTtTf^y\ J^fif II ^^11 
ITfT fintf^^ Tlf^f^i^: XITT^IIWWW I 

^ ^ ii^i^ii 

H «ff! WJHt f^m I 

Bf^%!JT Iff; ^ V7 TRW fl%: 11^311 

^ ^ TfT ijfTTf\7f;^Ti^TT?m^‘ ^rjt: i 

H tifij II »8 II 

m T^fin^TTT^ ^Ti tit ^ w^ I 

h 71^ 'pfTfJT^Tlf^VT TtIh Km m II 

' ((.,r. »ITU1I^.' Mit (■•■I,;. ‘TR f I' ^%^»(')' M-:x foiij, 

'WfiRfT' *' : “<Tf»?fT® 1' ' ^nrf^” !' : Tiirf^* '■ '' f-t ii'i'j 

•frsTPj; ' I’ ’ ^ i" <■ I' "• <" ‘■^"' 
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^proirnfjTO^SHin^tifif i 

TRTvrflffl^ ^ITIrf^TTT: mw 

^Tsj^srt i 

xjfTf^tffirqTf^ ' »PW II ^tll 

rTR -SRt im ^TTS^TF?: I 

5 

TlffTH??: rfTrf ^fsfiiffT ^ f? I 

xfiqil s^rfl ■sird^T W li 'c o ii 

rfTfTn?^ 

f?r?T g 113^1 

x^^l^ f? n ?3i! 

^7 f?=;wR ^ Ts: ^^w. 1 

H TTiR *^'^R rf H Ii3?ili 

^ ^^;??1:7ITT-JI ifTf^ f^-^'Tr^T^Wff?? ^ Tt^: ' I 

^ ^ Tl ^ ' ^ttiflT^tiT^'Tfmfi: ti^MlI 

?frT ^jRTO^; I 

HT1T -^f^fTmT 113^11 

’ Ex coll] yjfniHx' c ? = Kx on,,;, i^jfr (’ P ^If corri'cltnl m C.) 

’ ‘irfwfji 1 ' I' ‘ ia rw.j tt^; ( r. ' ?nrf^ wrf^ c 
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m ?iTfw ^ I 

^ 113^11 

W ^ ^ ^ V^il ^ f^^n: I 

r{f^ f?ii^>uiRm^HT^?qtpi^ ij!^: 119b II 
?f?T iiw J{^m I 

^fm'^ 5 t 3 ?TW? 0 ffT ^ \\}n 

fTT^m WTinirf I 

irf^^un^ TTH: ^ I18011 

Il8‘^ll 

H ff #^q^rn^^Twt i^^r^T^^TT 1 

•^?i?irn^T 5 n^!%T Il8?>li 

ftFTW rrm Ti-^m]^: I 

fwfTTt 118311 

TO II 88 II 

HH tH-^TTgiTTT^ ? 7 Fff f^fTi BV?^iTWWri^^?q I 

?f^^TTTO^n^: II 8 m II 

totT^ ^ H V^t’^ tTh to ^ fk 1 

’ <■ fC xrC.ll:.*^;: f*r^*?^l'. *55?^^ Cl'. 

CP 'fti"!'. ■ Lxn,iij. ffjf^firfT^ Kir c) c p. 

‘ TfTrWt ^ f^: c. 
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II 8^ II 
II II 

^ft^FT'wmt li^ibii 

ii8eit 

VT^ys^ITTi^mcTTWlt I 

w ^ iT^ ^TT ^ ilTWIT ■qftr^r f II M o II 

?R^T?5fiiJ5nW^^T ^^^ ^m^V. I 

3R^ ^ f^TiT im=i ii 

n^TB3W5R^T ¥'^T 1 

fTO^T f^r^-^TK^TTtT Tf^WT mTT5[TJTTFFiifiT^^ IIM^II 

^xra f^R"rf irjttrrjt: i 

im?ll 

^tiTi: ■^rTRHRT.'^R^’RRnT^T: . 

TRwt iimHh 

^ ^f^Rrnffjni ^^i\fi{^ upr* I 

' ■5RRRTfF^4%^7^5^' IIMM II 

' ini% c. '■‘ » r«mqfi!n i« c. " ^ u..t d^i in r * ‘tifm* c i>. 
•'■ c'. ' grr ?raT I’. '■ kx n nj •jcrwif^ r i>. “ upr; c. 

' C I’. '" I’ . r i. ) u. 



J 




?rr^f^?lTHtHjTT(TJ|^“f%'t IlMill 

^XITT 1 

ItfrWff^rnTf^^t^T: IIMSII 

H^TFn I 

f^^lTt^^-^T 511T^ imtil 

=5rtJT.T^^Tn fi^ f^:^T ufHT^^sf^ I 

tjthht iTHfiil: ^ imcii 

f^sn: i 

ri a^ahfrfHi f?Tg^T ^ "-TfqHT 

II ^011 


f^f^JTT^T TTqHl^lTTJT RTO*]Kn I 
fTO 57 II ^*7 II 

jfn f^f^vi ^ uTT^nr^i; i 

^^^ ’^^K TTjf x7^57T¥'^HF7iT^T7ai ll^»ll 
r7«7^ i7T: I 


^^aiJTR: Tin^ ii!,liii 


‘ ^grtij* c! p. " <' p- 

jpwc. ■' <■ ’ "W I', 

'•fm^ = P; iJWTT^ - '•■ “«Tm t 


■ •5*T7n:<'i’ ^ yfflumt- 

' ^ h’lpplirnl fjoin the 'I'lMan, 

■' p '" BWTH: P. 
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Tiffff ^ I 

^ II iM II 

H^(!t • 

mr\ni H?1W^S^3l'^)|^RITT?Tm^JT 11^1,11 

HH^ f¥^^7Tcfit II i5 II 

flflTT^ril mfHHl s^ ^ ft^IRT llkit 

^ WT ^«IT : i 

^ 7rp?^^Tfi?T ?? t? 3| 

iiiQ,ii 

^ HJ^fn -g ffr^T HrEf*?#' "Jf^T I 

7^^} ^Tj f??^rl !! SO » 

HH: ^ i^lsn f^fi^rnTnsftl ^ri^atTOTT^R t 

im T?frT ^-^x \\sv\ 

^ W^xnfTrTTT^l ^^ il«?|| 

' (' * This .vl..k,i Ur.t ill P. ' ^^TliTT C r, 1ml fH- u 

;« 0, ^ “sj; r. ' c r. •»a !■. ' Ex .onj <>ir«wift- 

trra c ; !) r. 
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^ rT f^Tc7^T!?T: ^ ^ I 

Tmnm^T Tm TOH iisiiii 

o ^ o 

fj^TWT: ITOT r^TPlfil^?! I 

^j^TUTjjT ITT H^WTrr% cp^irii rn^lJtq I1S4II 

V7rm% ^ \ 

?r?T^T: tlfHH«IT^f^ '^T liSi 

^ %-4 iT^ifff % f??T^: I 

%^^^7?TTHTTi"nW 1fJ=TT7^^5T>T[Tr: 11551 ! 

BR?; yf^R? m f?f^r3a?{r?i n^rf^rirnf i 

gTjffWT^ Tf^irf?31r»TfVw 'ifmiTH liSti! 

ifn rTTT^t hw^^' I 

’snT^T^Jfi^lKTtS liSO.ii 

T^ xnr^Tfjw^rt'safvi tffri^n^w i 

^;:f-cjv^^j^fi5TrT?^re; ^■tR:'^'h'^T; ^PfrTTf^ ^ «f^tt[ i 

s]T;i?ftwfpr*qnr in ^ f^f^Ttrrfi^^iH • 

sT^ffT JT?r^Hrffn: f^^i: iiwT- 

lib’ ii 

* Kxplilucfl in inp.i,.:in of (' ^rfiq?5^. * ^r<H i q<«ilf| W H I W l V. 

^ nf^: r * «n»r. i‘ '' e^ oonj, “qrfwiill c p. 
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f^nriT^ ?? Hiit II t^ll 

^ ^TTRT^hil 5T57T^, I 

^ TO? ?Rf^TO4 nf^TT'^ i!t8ll 
?f?T f^rm fTP 'crfiTOm i 

Il^f?7f7(^T5T^ W II bM ll 

|fnr?^i ^ f¥?i?T i 

TOTi TT7Tf^TO»JrfT I! bill 

^rsnro: i 

SrPXPTF^'.^lTPrrff^^ TOT? ^TOf^T libSIl 

TT?TWsfiT%^4iT{li1 TO 

en: iimi 

' Eit I'firi '■' ; 1’ ' >ir C P ' Tju’ 0 P. Query 

V^wpr^ ' * "'.. !' ai/l ■' H.’ 'I,.; i’ .iMl t i i.:m 
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Wift ! 

^ ;^Tn7 -^x: mu 

^TM[^ mil 

^T ^T^HfTt “Wa’>^T?^TfT W^W 

^J^^ %^T^TffrT ^TfW5T I 

ll«li 

^ rTf ^fa qiT^ ^iTTH^frSrTT I 

II Mil 

sfTI jj^hV ff^ I 

"3!^ TR ^ II ill 

^fwijtsf^ W^TTSf^ f5T:3HTnRTsft I 

3iTli'i? II « I! 

rfrlftiTtsf^ HfTR^?T ^TTO I 

HT^S^ T?i^«Trsft XRrg^ II fell 

’ ^ g < ^T »^ ft[?| (’, 2 Wl 1*- ' wr4* 0 P ‘ K« conj. 

VK I' I’ ‘ f^;?rnr?f c '■ 
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^ mm ^ 1^: I 

■SRt^^fTT H5Rtsfq \m 

f^m I 

^TnufWTT f^WTJITHWT noil 

f^piT ^ T{ I 

ns II 

?pJT ^ I 

’ IlS^II 

^^r\ ll'l3i! 

o 

n8ll 

in^fTOIrfTOTT^ rT^5i I 

^ ^ ^HrTW ^ mmj II S« 11 

^ Tri ortfgpift? I 

ff f^i m ^ niii 

^ ?rfw: I 

H Wlfifisf^ ^iRTf^f^r: nsil 

fiwnni 5 t nt I 

' Sic C P (but P W irfWWH). Should we read lf**ft ‘u common 

man * Ex couj. 

‘ iti^: c. ‘ ‘W: P, 
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trM: mbit 

f^: fiBR: I 

?fff VT wHu 

^^f?T f^TERjf I 

'^MT^ ^ ^rffT m II 90 1! 

inHt i 

5Trfts frfw II 9R II 

^ ^ ftq^ II ’^11 

#3? fm^ I 

W W H II 9^11 

^fq ^i^TlWT^i 3T^m ^TU I 

o 

^j]T!lITt«nqH II II 

^ I 

^Bq^rf^fTin ^Tirfk: h^m ii 

?T^ ^Ty^T3?W^3irTT I 

^ %lfl' fl^: II 

3 ?1fm<^j T Bi f^^3I%S3|n'^!n: | 

^ f?T* II^SII 

f^niqsLi3»3Ti| f? ^tfm^i 9 ^ I 

*in»T:ci'. “wcp. ’’«nin%p. * jftfcfii C in margin, 

fii p. • p. 
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g K |W: I 

fT^^T'^%%rT% ^ffTfbr: ii^^n 

m iT?nT i 

fni n^oil 

fwv ^ ^ TTir[^=i 7TTfw5fi: II II 

flrfl^n WT ^ HTfH: I 
rnff^ f^r^ ^ Ti%iri 11?^ II 

^TTTpr 5^^^' fcTWTW xffrT^f I 

^ imnf^T^ W II?? II 

^ zn^-RT WTR WlWifrJT I 

^ 11^811 
^ ^ ^ fm Jifk: I 

W ?TTtfiR f^Hl iW§ ff ll?mi 

5TT% ^ ^ I 

HWCHil^ ^ TT^-q ll?!fll 

ff Wfi? W W i^ 5Rt ’Trf I 

7Rnw:^ft! ^ ll?Stl 

' c p, ‘ •^T^: c 1’. ’ jnwff r- * iftwimit I 

? • WT^i c i>. 
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^ a«85IWliJiT ^ ll^tll 

flT^ I 

araf^ an i|^ ’ \m\\ 

^ ff ^ I 

^ ^ ajiwp^ ^ II8011 

BrffT I 

f^aWTt ar ^ llli<)l> 

# ^ )lTPm I 

^ a|^ an:: 118^11 

^ "s • ^ « • ♦ 

JTTiaiTn UirT | 

ananm^ f^anr ipinffT^'^ \\^v\ 

aigfq iai%ai I 

^RnirfWw 11 88 11 

ijaisian I 

tm ^^(v^Uffna iT: 11^ HTf: ¥ «T aw ii 8 mi 

aiTO^ ^* 1 HI«I MWm: I 

faranr P^ l Hi ilantf^an ijm^uptr: 118^11 

vm ’ij aWT 1 

ifan ^ infer nrr: ii8sii 
M¥mU ^ fft^saj fe<7«I' TOrt I 

'wi^ingcp. *;^tHTiwcp. *ij^cp. ‘hit 

* C in marg. ^^(*IW|. 
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?r wm iiiitii 

f^rm: f^ 118^11 

?rfH W 5IiT^: JTRHT I 

§ %it mifA ^imiT iiMoii 
^5^ SRfqfJiHqrq I 

J^55[rTT rTSTf: WlffT im<^|| 

fsTlTOT' fk^A ^IT^rftflT m im^ii 

?ffT 7T91 I 

fFTf^l mCl ^ y\^\\ 

^nf^T qiftRT I 

fTTTW ^ II mill 

^ Am 1 

mFs: ^ ^f^'qfiT immi 

WtT: « ^ firf^ >1^ I 

im^ii 

rt f^ ^ \ 

f^^ w]At^ imsn 

^ w^, vM I 

' c 1' ^ irawT* c I’. ^ fiiTTtwt c. ‘ jiot: p. 

’ iw P. 
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^ imtii 

^ ffn I 

^ mW li MQ II 

Wfft VTR f^^»in; i 

ri S>^^ II iow 

fti^ ^ 5T 1 

rfi^WT ^%?T lli^ll 

5imits^^r^rn^ I 

^iT Hfft^T^TO lllf^ll 

TO WH: OT| I 

«»mi^ rT^TiRT^ mm ii ii 

?!W: fTiR^ ^ I 

>j5i?rw^fer 11^811 

^ cm: ?lT«fgR I 

^ »TiTi*n ?^f?rnT: 11 ^mi 

mm ^fk 1 

c 

iffT: ^ 

llff^ll 

^ ^3»T*iii^q*j«“ ^sm I 

?mt ^ 11 % 9 11 

’f^ C. ^ Ex < onj. IjfW: C r. ^ Tlie Tilietou inad* JnWBTXRi 

(te Appendix. * mTOt C IV •9ft|7!* P " ‘pj 0. 
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3n: w^tw 

?f7f Mi\^ ^ 

II ft II 

•^t c. 
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Hlfl M OtUW: I 

TTTTTJm \m 

rlf^^ ftififH: II? II 

mw>' ^iftrp^^prrf^ROT: i 

rni:imT^:’ fH^^^tsfxi ri II 8 II 

wnnfti ^ ii m ii 

^sfn II ^11 

rPT ^>n IIS 11 

^ 'immB ff ^ ntii 

’CPotnit:. ••f»IP. ’irj^;' ••%^<(H^CDP.with 

in marg. in CD, 
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FTT: ^ I 

fnr: fiiiTf ?n i 

wmm fktf^^h 

f: moil 

rnfrfWTra fjT^ I 

ifftrfFri^ rT^ m«^!! 

^ rf -STT^ I 

fTWSnfRtfrl ^ ^ ^ ' H't^ I! 

fir^ f^Tfri: ^ r^rf^^TT: { 

•aRR5 ?rR ^ mi'?ii 

^xrTRTR I 

TI^Qfirm H H fRR m8ii 

'^fWn mi ‘prnfH > 

??§ ^WfT -^rFft^m ^ inM !! 

;^rfr xttt^ ^itt li ct|« 

%f^«rfVTf^5TTR5Fntn %: i 

' '4%7ri r. - Kx cu.j, Ci ?n' 1’; ’snyt'g* n (™i.i-i. metr.). 

’ fn ' 0 ’ <««n< !i: I'o .‘^r- '\. ■• ?ft«f Tnit' p. o um^, m, mur.i. rp»rr*i 

!Tfi(j. ’■ ?rintr: c. ’ k.x c.uj. ir^Tr c p 

'• '3%^ c r. 
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w ^-fir ii ii 

T^mTiT ^13 ff mb II 

ff%,-qr??: ^ rntu^^q i 

^^W^TSfn 5T ?Tg^tT «n'^f^-^ ^TW»TrT ITHT^ me II 

^nwR htth: ^ i 

m ii^oii 

^ f?r^T ^ ^tfrT I 

R fRU^^i: Tf^Tj^T mifT m^^n 

rrmsmUR: U^fwilT^RlftT TO?m: I 

msf^^frT lR5>ll 

^TfT’g fjTfli TITTPrUiTI^t %^frT B^frT I 
^r^\ f?THfT^ ^rf F^ nlri: H 93 II 

f uf^TtfR ^TTfllF^fR I 

gi^liqjTTTTT^qTrit j^HT^: FRiq?!^ ‘iTl'^r^t^: ll ^‘il II 
R irff R TTR qr?n FT fq^qni^ft I 

W%’ ^ITIT^F qfTTFHF! FiTF g FJTF II »M II 

^ftT.qhT r^ F?l? ’ttTtpj ^FfFqfl: I 

Viiiq FTFlffT FTF qRf^rftr; iPill 

O 

■ r f'ft'ifri : . ■ !' ’ ' •: ' 

j , < . ■ ^qsT^sjfTi )• ^t|f\-3jHT’n I I'. 
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^ ^ ^ i 

^ 

^:^sf H fi fM ^^ ^^nrf ^ i 

^iwm5TgtsfH5rf^:^imTO If ^^11 

wfqwt^ff^%^F^S^5Txn'5TWfH^^^ ll?oil 

^ ff ^ig^TO '^rst^l'W ^ rNfH? I 

iTW^TirR^’ r ft ^TTira ^ Jr^ II It 

?fH ^ cRrapf^RfW ^ I 

?nft ?rq:injnT ^ ii^^ii 

I 

^TTTf^ ir^ ji??ii 
f?ninTOT: i 

xrft^ rraW" ^srr rr^Rn^^^^HFnwTm ii?JJii 

imfNTtraTH ii ii 

* f<n*nnx5 “ P- ’ W^’srivr: r, ana so c d sec. m. 

* ifWrof P. ' c. ' P omits. ’ Ex coiij. n^laHllSlI 

P ; •WTlrt C. * Ex lonj. C P. ® P. JWffit p. 

** ^I^pra*l, C (D has ^ as a coirection over S(). 
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imt ?T rfK:^ i 

?nrif« ^f?! w ii 

'^iTOT ’fnrfw^T^ II9SII 
i^»T^ ^ ^ H^ITH I 

W^OTf^ 7nt% HTiT lig II 9b II 

gin?: f^H^rfi; f? ^ 77 : 1 

Hinf^ rn% W’^tWVTT |I 9 (»|| 

gw^^irrei^ m^iFTJjinfH ?r»iWoyiJi i 

fFT^ II^'nf>T«5l II 8011 

5^ ^i. ii 89 ii 

^^3iT ^ ^ ^ f^tin w|ff ^}w. 118911 

7fti:?f^I? rT%flTyTIII?filTi >T^ I 

Firf? 118911 

^ rm^TW I 

»T5fW^ frTTrfH^: ^ II 88 II 

TifTT vjTarsfm: iftfir: xin?*n ^fwr i ^ hp^: ii 8m ii 

' C). ^ C adds as a marginal note ^ Ex cmij. C ?. Cf. 

vii. 51. * yrf^» C. ® C adds an a note I'. ’ »nrfti» p 
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^mi{> TO i 

Tfiro ^ ?rwffT ij5 118I11 

Jli iTO: I 

Wrf TOfq TO ^^OTffiTO w^n 

f^TOT fm-. IT^lff Il8t It 

5 T ^if^l ^ I 

VM felfTT: toI f? TR^^T: itiiQt! 

hhI ^?|rnRTO ^ nf^fr '^i t 

ym TmfeTO II Roil 

?Rf¥|ji¥^ g Iri^: I 

fiTTTVr^^R liMR II 

to T?ra^i p t 

iiTOT?tf«f^TO '^: fti^ifrfri f? TITO: 1 

TITO HTV f|l ^ im?(i 

H|f^TR1 ^f?, f^^rTT H p ^^^\^ rp^ I 

3 WI '^m^m ^ h R?i n 

fTTO^^^ffT TO TO hrIttto^ ^ I 

' •mt?: r. • r.'- ■•.'ii;, c • jfr^*\ r ■ f»!fn^ o i'. 

* ^ 1 ’ (' 1 '. “ TtSlst I ' fl? P, 

^ (' 



BOOK' 17/. M 

^fs II MM li 

rTWT^d^ I 

ff ^ imill 

n>1^TrrT ^ ^'RrH ^ OT^Tfifrf • 

Hrofk rfr^f^RT •^^^irSW^TVi ims II 

TOftlffT 57t|TrHW^^rF T^frTH?! 1 

Hsf^ rf imt-ii 

■^m‘ Fin: !l.9!i 

■ ?}'ei:^ 1 , ■’♦3i§j : T1T» 1 : 
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^ ^5TT?ifr!!n wfr i 

^ -ri^f^ 7T II ^ II 

g ^*TTTr TiT^ H?? ^flRI I 

rm II? II 

f^f^J »pj toI « 

^ W ^IrRR^RT^ II Jill 

Hill fni^H HlfHHyT^ TIHI^T HH 3!JlfsmrR?TT I 
HT fHHTfH HR; II Mil 

R^tfefH ^fRH H^fijfH I 

H^H HRtqR rhu^r W rt^: iiI,ii 


Hrfl RRfyf^ I 

HT ^m fRH ' l fRU^: IISII 





mi 


' C -^ec. in. - Sic f : r. * J«3^: p. ‘ 

^c. '' Ex I'onj. fCTfir^^cp. ‘»l^ C, but corrected in margin. 

■ !'• * fi i^ ^«)i« ii» (' p. ' 5ere» c. 'll c p. 
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(■'S 

^ trfti qind ^ II t II 

^ 1 ^‘ W^TT: ^ I 

^ IT^: ^rT^R| 3 ?TOlf¥?T Il(*ll 

rm: ?FJ 5? xiftiijinKI? I 

f l^^lftiTTf^fH II '10 II 

^ ^ ^tefit ^%rfiT fJT^^ 215: 1 

^f^: H II'I'III 

fTl^T JTIT: ?? ^ I 

ff ^iT 

9nc^fw ll<^^ll 

Tjt ^ ^ iTl^ ^RTTfNw ^ I 

n^T f? ^ ^ ^ II *^ 9 II 

ll'lHlI 

3nrm'^w%5nTrw5^mi^ inMii 

fTH: ^ gtnUT^^: I 

^pTTPi II ‘1^11 

^ ^ ins II 

' '4iiJini4^<i; (' i‘. TCTTg’i?^ '■• ' f. 

({■t)ri'<‘Ct( J In ('i ' ^ * . 


^ qfro c I) 
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HfT: ^nfTTTJ I 

TTFJ mb II 

5r^iitmf:^T^TT^qin:=‘ i 

W W’ ' ^ \m\\ 

fW!T f^w^RJir f^^Tfm f^^ mu 
w: Iimii 

m^ii 

ii ?>? ii 

fTH: i^m^^T T[M'm\ i 

m|fmrmH ir8ii 

fwff^^s^i: W^fUmm^: i 

^ irmii 

xrfflTri^%i fm - 1 

C\ o 

\\iill<'ii ill r <i\iv ‘ f' r, ( (irri ited in C to 

•' I’. •' Sic (’ ?. ' V !■ omit t. '’ 1RW> P. ’ Si. C P. 

(In. :> f»lfNr m ;' ' 1-A .■niij. <>»I (• : o^T P. '' Kx ronj. f?r«nj» C ; 

fqW* P. '" "WT (' " ‘W* 0 P. '■ Kx . onj, ITTO %WTT 

^;ftrf«?mT p : inm %7prT p. " c, 



/iifOK vni. 


r91^ IRltll 

rrWT XXJm W^T I 

iRSli 

H M^%^rT^c7T <7WT IR til 

iTT I 

^f5=l<7T^ftlrr^^f^: T^in^^tffl^^fT^TXTnr: IRQII 
W I 

II 90 II 

?T?T^ I 

fjTftr B^Vd ^n^T f^T^ HT nw: i* ^ i 

^ i^ ^ nw^ 115^11 

^ frIT fBifiR?T^ Clf^fB I 
cntq )TB fj ' ^ rT^ II??II 

fusin' ■ ^1 I 

' * »TiTtS^^ WCRc5r: ll?lill 

f^R^Tgt » 

^ Sir c 1*. - r. c v. * W c. 

■ ®T»rT: c r. • fipsTHR® ^ ^‘ ■ <’. ^ ^iJ3% * f^r^nip <'. 

’'’ Ex ronj 0 r '• ftr^ ('. I’ 
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wu ii^mi 

1T5T91 gt'n^sfq i 

3rfR ^ 5R Uip II ? til 

^?!T ^ #lOT>Tmf5T|ir?RTVTft fifi TO: I 

vn: 1^* fti^l ^ W Il9<ill 

g f5i^T5^ w ^ fini ri^ ff ww^»iw ^ 

lllioil 

^ f^T «iOT I 

^ II^'III 

nrfli ^*n: fro^i ^Hpif^qinESjt i 

^rvt^: m^pcy: ^ w*fi iijJ^}!! 

fWt^ ?T7tf^?'^ ^ I 

TO»T# ^:’" '^^:5i^iiJj?ii 

^ TITO^^ “^cTlif H: I 

’ Trjn«* (! !’• ^ nii» c r. * iw p. * w«n p. ’ Ex conj. 

'iwrWi in c p. * yi : » nvnwi i: p. ’ ^rartt^ c p. • luf^- 

^in* c. * iz» p. “’ V. c p. ” nwn^: p. ^ c. 
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f^nw^s^f?! 11 8ii 11 

?TTfiT II 8M II 

rT??ra JJ5IHT lliii II 

rf^T ^ JJflHT II 8 $ II 

^?RTffFTJ?fT I 

f7f^ ^ rr|tT >3?nTt ii8bii 

fl^ifl Vf HW^niT' wfrT^tfe I 

?!^T?n;i^TW?TWsnfe: ^?ff^wm:ii8<iii 

^fT fq^wi f^: i 

iR 5 irn^ imoii 

iTtT: ^:f^m l 

fmJH %% rfTim %5IT^# ^ II M«l 11 

Hflf^TTrft ij^sf??fn: ^m: «f55m: i 

' H^ftrfT^ ^ HR IIM^II 

II77HHT|»jmT5rf^J7t JTf ti?T^: I 

' l l VH^l4if^^l ^r• P; 0- ‘l[^ P ^ f*i:nt (■■ 

^ •fit C. ^ ®W® CP. ® **^ir 3 fSS. (cf. viii. 75). The Mahkhh. ha^ gravin' tu 
0>ra4-rfl+*riVfl). ^ •TrfX%«SnfW^» C. 
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iifw' i 

»Tf!W^sfT ff HITMTnpjt.' 

im8ii 

^ IlMMll 

TJTHTiTO^flf^iT I 

m ^ HfWiT imff II 

f ^ ^^=1 f^F^T ^'^^J ^ nflif: 1 

vT ^ f)^^T TRfr'eafr^fiT ims s' 

^f^^FTT fmm% f^Fftr h¥^T^: i 

^iT Tf ' x^iJTTHft^ IIMbll 

?Ti f^c^Tcf ^K5ji HI ^‘h: %h: i 

c^fn: l!M<lll 

Hift VTI^ITI^fT^^RT T^mW5|^T I 

rllfiFFHN f^^T f»ro ll!,Oll 

im: n|\TO^]f^TnT f^T H^ w. 

^fw ll^«lll 

»jTnYrT ^ 5T ^^tnf^^TTT 

' E.V ounj Tjf?i C' ; ufj^ I'. - C. Kx conj. jft C P. 

m p. ('. 
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fMiHfir 11 If ^ 11 

^ 5T <in?ft <l%TT^»fr 1 

W lllf^H 

3g’l3f^iilWTltl^^=’T^WTfe^%S^T^ fir^WTrl lllfiill 

g f^riT »m ^ HI hh ntf^n: 1 

HH H HHlf^ H^ W H ^ I! t(M !l 

H ^ W^T H rTSiHKJTW^'TT^f^ • 

H g fHtt HT HTH HT H irsjTfT^W ^ f{^tlW> ^iii 

rf S^fn TTfc^S^^ f^: 11 i ^ 

«3?fT^^' ' HFJ MW. I 

^p5:HH!rT^'\iHmsfH iilftii 

T5HlfH HiTT? HT fH I 

HH HH ymfr iilf^iii 

^hIhM HfTr?THil|flSHT 

T^T ff m ^f?T H ¥??»TR wi Hi 

ffjf II SO II 

'dTTHTHT W H^HTTHWi I 

^nr^Hfnm iissii 

■ Kx ' Duj. ’jfrrftfft C P. The Cbiue>e SMiiiiorts parainh. P : 

.•^(fT»?l Crr.nwmi,butnotD,1 •’ ^t|fra P ^ fpt C P. ’' C P. 
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\m\\ 

f775ni3I ‘ ^ grTR ^ %t I 

XIUTH V[^W, IIS? II 

HHt mfbr: I 

f^FJTyn? TTT- 

liSJil! 

^|f?i ^ fmf^ k ^ Mvm fff I 
jjTnfn^ Ti fn^: ffl^sfiT xi%- 

%:' iismi 

iT<^ T^T ?R rT’^ ?r ^ I 

ff rTWpRTR ^if^^T- 

II Sc? II 

HlfR I 

^i Hff S I IISSII 

HITtih: xiTTtTT^t^JI i 

fWTiI ^ ^ f^ 5 !T^ ^ ^ IlSbIl 

^1 ^ I 

I# ^ nift f use II 

’ IRTO* C. ' P. ’ So C P here aud x. 3. “ P. 

' p : *llD<*<jf^*rtff!i 1 C with the ilutte<.l fi1>ove. 

“ Sic CP. ’Ex conj. ^ P; ^ C. * Sic JISS.: ef. sii].. r,-’. 

■’ fSfinv* c p. "’ Ex .-..iij, ?nra: c v. '' gff? c '- •»! c. 
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^ • I 

ww^i^nfrrftnn^TT. iiboii 
?f?T fT>T«lf^^n^TrT^:^ f^fT>T I 

5^1^ ^ TTTT^5i3W\ ^ ftrHFSTO ^ f^RT^^: m\\ 
'«3iTf^>1^T!n'N«TOTO TlfHRf^: TRW- I 

R TTftfRI^ 5T II b^ II 

ijf^fTTTTxn^ ^ ff ;jqT ^PT- 
Iib^il 

^ ^ TT^ HT^: -Rn: ^Tf^nr^f i 

5T fi| R f^T^ 5T -4 ' ^f T l tl# 
iibliii 

g ^ <4iHMRfTg5T5T: I 

^|fWTTf in^^ W>WFl TTW rf^ II bM II 

5Ti:^f?r[ftf in ^f^RT TTRTT|rrftm ^ piRfilHW I 

WT^rfH 5f T5?nR?n^ i 

frrftrfH R5i^t ijqfTnj^ n'^^nn: ii bs ii 

ffiT R5TERT^S?T:^HT^t Tfm2W- 

lib II 

in^p. 


I 


' c. 


= iraift c 
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rift >' “ 

uTiT^ 3iTinfi:w i 

TTu f i ^ ^ irh 

m ^^fiw TiffT^^i f^ii m^fq i 

friw^t qj^n^^Wfiq II 9 II 

^ ^ %W ^|rw| JT’qqft^f ^ II 8 II 

^qjiqirjq: ^ frirf^: I 

?gT>^: fqic^^ fi^ iinqi^^q^ iimh 

m msw^^ ^ ^tqT|: mq: fRitt 5=1 g 1 

WSqJTiqwqi 5»q%?q ^^> lltrll 

'fi¥rTiiTOTiq«7«i rM ri h% m' 1 

f^5qTqf^fq^ Tj^> ’q^rirg#?? “qn: ^ qrw: iisii 
’’qrm Tirn;^ fq^Hm^TOiriT w 1 

^ This book has several lacunae. “ C. “ c. ■• ftreilN p. 
” 3PiJ3R5® P- ' Ex conj. *l(ftf C P. [The Tibetaii has grag/H is reported,’ 

H.W.] ’ p. • p, ' jf^rag: c p. “> ^ 15 : 

B C pr. manii. ” ^ C. »“ Sic C P. Query ? 
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II fell 

^ rnro m I 

w vm lien 

rI? i 

R ^^»Twr R^: moil 

f^upfRi ^ ^57%^nf!Tf^^$: m\\ 

H TTir^W I 

^Trf^ XllftlT^' ffwfir: ^^rT ^T^irT in^ii 

fltf nrft I 

^RRin m?ii 

in?nfR pfiT ^ I 

^ iisliii 

rU^ I 

m fk Rf“ Rfit ^Vi‘- fFFfti^lfHffrf m II 

‘ Ex cunj. c P. = Ex con). C P. 

qft^nrftc. ''VIP. 

CP. ^ % p. '" Ex wnj. |flr: C P. 

fM»ic 


■ -Ira: c p. 

* Ex coiij. 

" fftfUP: 
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w: II as II 

^ imi ^?r jryi I 

fr^ ff ll«^bll 

i^mTR: n<*ii 

pT?5^ -m* I 

f^?TTiT TTsT^ IROH 

^HT^r f^TftfTFT I 

^ IRC) II 

^rnrT^’a IR^II 

wm' TT55ifH tjttto^.* I 

“ rTWTig^^:^ JTT' |R8 iI 

TT^Tjr ^ )TTn^l!!'' I 

^lai fH ^ ftg: flT^IT^ ^l|f^ II li 

^ ?mf? f^^RTO^WT I 

* UTtJ^ c. - ^ C P. ’ iniftinit* c P (P has vy). 

* Er coiij. * sfttfl C P, will hiatus marked. ' Ex louj. Ift -^*C; 

p, with hiatus maikvd 'SicCP'. ' »^4TT^: 0 ; •^»IT»ir: P- 

'«%p. "TWmJiP. '"»ft:c. "'irp. 
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»TT?71WJ?lfT ^(?rH ' ?T -^11% ||;>!,|| 
mm I 

^fr wth ip^ii 

w ?:T|f7 II » til 

FH:f^%7r I 

i^'i^raifrT ^igTTR: rsh:^ H^CII 

%fvm?r: ■qfl^^?T^: l 

J]i!!^^w: Ur^t irfTRfiwT^R II? on 

mi I 

^ilwwTf^iT ii?'i n 

^ fjjij efi: OT?T ff RTfri?^r^%^: I 

ij^T g f^RTifu t^iinffiR II ?’ II 
?q%p 7! fn^ ii I 

II?? II 

^ H frf^^ I 

?cT(nBig^ ^ H 1^ ffTB: ll?lill 

' ‘Iir* C 1'. ' Glossed iti 0 tts mw ? ■’ A hiiitus hero in C I’, t: (;ive5 

only ?mTTO». The ?T of e not in C. ■* fwre* C I’. '' A hlnuk in the MSS. 

between •'IT and ^fJI. ** The MSS. have a blank h. t'vecn ‘irnt and ^ . 

’ Ex conj. The MSS. read TPTO nith a blank after it. * Ex conj. (' !’■ 

• Ex conj. fHTft C P. '" 3^ fl P "Ex .onj. JT?n^T<tn 

r ; W ^T » ll jfi l r. '- So P (peihai.- IRTt) ; IWit f’ 
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;FTnm?iT i 

V[\% ir?T: ^ ^ H 9M II 

f^i^T ^ I 

nsnft ’ 11?^ II 

^ I 

^ ll?SII 

’iTc^ II 9b II 

^ IRT’ f^p I 

T^Ti 51 g ii 9 <lii 

^ ' :^|T5|<15i ^rqig ^ ^itlSI I 

^tt^THT 51^ ’R^WR! ■? liJjoil 

IfT^TfcT ■g WwJ " * , . . * lljicji, 

5R?JiJRpRaT 118^11 

^ f 5 =ra^ jrr^i 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ mi^'. i 

’ 1 '^ (Miij. (’ : »T%ir !'• ' Kx cun;. ^ ft^: C P. 

^ Corrupt ? Pu tlir Tibotuii see iioie ni AMjviKlix. C have a liiatas after IT 

dowu to ^JprVT^. ^ C P have iihi.ituv :>eh'rv I conjeeture ahhiri^ 

dhau (of. P;t/i. iii. 3. 441. C P, I'lit 0 has a marginal correetion 

’ Ex conj. Tng C ? XlWi P. * t: 1 • ’ »l c P. “’ Ex conj. 

'uxmr^^'i’’ " f« P. Here ft How ‘ a lo?ig hiatU'i in C P. It oecupies 

7i()- 734 ill BculN trarblatiue. ®1^I| C 
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^1 ftfit w Fills ^ JTm ng^n 

fHtr^TOi TRFyFJ ^ ^ iiii^ii 

^ %r^f^^r|llfri5ll.' I 

^ Ht^girf^m ii 8 m ii 

^«|TI^^:TrCWt^^^?e^ST?llt?T115R^ 118^11 

^rertfif %P5rtRf7tW|?Tra?2| ^»t ^ g I 

5SI^W ^ wirqf^ IJffir II89II 

H^mfl ' ^ I 

sft| TTt^ >=Rf?f imwr: ii8tii 

3|f?iftjni!!t f^^m: W^TT; fwftrMiM %5I I 

insnc^Tfif^ MsisfTM wiiu 

^^|iTT5!: ^W«5^iT HTnifff* I 

jjiTTf^ ’^rfiWWT^ ^ iT'T^ifrl II Mo II 

iRjuwTRrw ^ ^n: j{m% Km' hm'i » 

w^fK 1 ^ k\ \ 

K fa: uai??: iiM^ii 

a ^ t fi ai C dfi ri ^T^ rnc inw ^s^: i 

' c. == f»raH: c. ^ nrt p. ‘Ex conj, irni: iprtfn c p. 
•' ^?(T<n p. ' •fihf»r^^fl p. 
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rm ^ ^ im9ii 

wf^^i g Tn^Hi?n?TT?i<^5T w^Tfv'm ^■3rf?T iim«ii 

5TT: fTlHTnTJi5j^: ^Tip i 

^rtr?m immi 

WlsFIT!! TT^gi: I 

f? imifii 

fTreiPI 3Tf^ ^fl5T% W I 

17^ IIMSII 

«T ^ IR^ I 

rf^Tfx? flT ' rfTi^ HI ^JfT ^Sft? 'sr^R: im t It 

i>ifn;r!?:^sfx? ^rf: Tl^T I 

H'CTT Hm?^fw^R?TT^ im im: it mq ii 

^'5TTRTfvtlfrl|HT^ I 

II 1,0 II 

ir-^f^VT ^^lf5=r f^i^T l 

rffllR »]f rT^^^TT^vrftTH^ ll!f«|ll 

7!^ ^WR 1^^: fti^ I 

’ 7T^ ?n omitted in V ; TTP! not clear in C ; TfTTO D. ^ 4llVfl* C. 

' P. ‘‘^ec note in Appendix. * IfTOTJ C. ® Ex conj. IWOT" 



BOOK IX. 


^ «itw 4 f?!^: i 

im rfW ^T f^Tf^rT tli?ll 

^ ^ TTCT^ff I 

Iliiill 

f^ 5 Ti hth; i 

i^sftl ^ ^ rf^sfxi f^^fpi- 

IlfeMlI 

^ 1 fllWiT I 

' ■^T^THi ST^Tff ^ ^wf?! ii (I 

JJfTR^ HfrT ^Jlf I 

^ H Tmm ^ h t^fr^HtTm: iit,sii 

ti7ft?r£I%ff I 

^?T# ^ Ii ^b II 

f^%ii' ^ ^Tf WT^: I 

TfiriifH^^T WTniNwt w iikii 

tht: Hw I 

^:f^m iisoii 

fTrt^ I 

Htf IIS^^II 

' y c p. - ^fini: c. ' c p. ' c p. ’ irtn p. 

'tWf. 'inimf. "^jSbc. ’f»rWtP "*?rT%4p. 
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^ ^ T(m fkm i 

^ >Tf^T 5^: Wnfr? 

»T^: nail 

‘ Sk- CP: »l!j ? 



BOOK X. 


a trasiw ' 

ipii BMrff tl i' ’*>1^? ^5PI? ll'>» 

;,nt sxi^ wh: !IWI« « ’ " 

ftrinm’ iiw ^pwIri i 

^ w ’ll w?i 'f'^t ii: w” 

’W’ri ^V„„ 

,i f^. 'm f! ’"^^' 

o 


J SoC^ht■reandvm.73■ 

* 5 wfinrprt c. 

a„d M. C pcThap pr. m. '«*«ll'i'<' 

ofcto ^,n !>»*■’!!'• 


I *fi ^ • • > 

= (irt»wiinitrr 


• ^ corrected in margin 
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^ iitii 

i f^rTtlT(^5iT| (;y^: waw 

>TffT ■^T?nfi?!i’fTTf?^ i 

^ W ^3 I il'ioil 

TR ^T ^1 '3^sfv^fiR’*IfftfTT I 

^ U^ITHt II S'! II 

fTrT: wHf nrTT#' TT^ ?T^ I 

f^sH^Wt H irfiTJl^rfVffT rf^TRI^^ ^W S5^'l^i!^ll*l^ll 

1%MR nr^in ii«i?« 

^ ^ ^^m fnt: lliR’i!! I 

7 RT « I ^ ll ‘ i«ll 




mj « ^ HHW f^^IfTT^T^: II f\% II 


‘ Ex conj. C ; TOTl W D ; TWm W P- * Ex coiy. 

(Cf. i. 65. c.) ^ W C P. [The Tibetan has 'smin-nu mjod-spu-dan beae,’ i.c. 
bhrO-lirnA-anvita. H.W.] ^ Ex conj. CP. * C. 

' * 11 ^ p. '■ innwj c. ' ijtft P. '•f- *''''<• ‘7 * ^•^'*1 ® E. 

" mrt p 



HOOK X. 


nKjifiT %fi|^ I 

T^i^cfiHTWT^ W^apmftl^WfZTrl II 'lb II 

to: ^ 5,’^ilrIW ll'|(*ll 

rT ^R^Wt ^flT ^ Vig^HR I 

^ ^TT ^ ii ^o ii 

tTH; TJjfT f^fffyrw^SR f^rw^ i 

HR mn HHR IR'III 

ififH: ^T\ H ^HH: ' ^FTHT xi^tf^HT ^ I 
' ITTHT fHH^T ^^H ^T HHt ^ HRnf^^ fHHtV IR^ II 

H HfHRiflTrr ' ^Hlf^THT H TT^ II ^^ll 
mn ff H H^?H^^HT| HiRlHHf^TlHt^HH I 
p?r hhtxith^^^ h to: iRiiii 

HWtR HR HfH ^r[^ I 

H "H Hpt J|fH% ^TWRtThHHR ^Tsi IRMII 
Jli ^ RTrRHTOJT?: HiTH^JRiTfT? ' isft: i 

' wprar: c i' • so [» : c iiftin r ' Trrran 

c pr. III. : uTRlarr d. ‘ i’. v.x > ..nj, mm ( r. 

' Sl^ c, ' I'. ■ mrt* I'. ' m<^i^ iii ij [ p ; 

(■ pr. Hi , l.iit c imti-l tu in "114;. ; ®i|i*il!||ft«{( U 
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Ttm Tfv M ff wm ir^ii 

m\\ 

Tmif^ 5 ff iRtii 

^ ^W. 3PIT5^^Tt^“ ^T^: I 

C\ 

WW5I: H fi^ im\ 

ilW?liTHTfv*TH ^^1^TJT|: II ?0 II 

J^TVTfp^rRlRl ff ff ’ ft fti 

^ni ll?<^ll 

i?? ft ITHl^^S^q ^HT^: II 9^11 

W^'^ 'W?7T4Tftsft ^ flRini I 

^ )j??: II ^^11 

^ft ^ WTTT^ ^ilt^»lt^Rnf?T^TraT: i 

‘ Sil. C r. Slii uUl wi K-ail (lu'iit.) f<'i ^^tl^Tl ? ■ E.i louj. V<,1 

0 I’ i*^‘. 1’), luit in C till « of sIm i' in liitt-r ink and fnint. ^ C. 

* fiPTO c 1\ ■ Va CMiii. ifni^ W <• 1’ (»fl7 P), ' So CP, ‘OTt ? 

■ C 1'. »l^?nff P. ' Sic C ; P 0 ll,it^ fij. Should «C rciiil 

f ’ " »Tt5r c p. " c 1' ‘- e P. 

'= i:\ ccnj t(iTm(®ia% c P. "V^ c ; vw: p. 



hOOK .V. 


Ifj: 119811 

VTO ^ ^ ^ifk I 

^imr ftfif « 9 m h 

^rT i;t^ 5 ?Tn?»HiTf?I ^ (^^IT ^ li 9 ^ II 

wr^ c^tH nj?irn^i?Tn^^ i 

f?reft^ ^vnTfj^^T’^^fk 119511 

ff ^ ttw li ^b II 

^^^ W fFTMfl Xf^ I 

f? HT^V W Il 9 <il» 

?nT^ wi f^ ^fH nwi ^1 ' « h 

Lf ^ By 

««l'''^c 7 fHf^ vi I 

^ H ffMx^ 

^T^: 118^11 

^R: RH: 11^0 II 

I ^fTfj C. ■ •' i'i III.. 1 1 :' ITt ivrilli'ii ii.- tl't iiiin j/iii ; l>. 

■‘“Srrf^l ''5ft?^i'r. “fi^l’ ''Sii('i:tu'i(;ii;.illyliadmw:/m/^ii;w('>. Imt 
tl;, . l^ lni. k .i .l l‘- Til. lill-lu(■^VUI,t■t^^^■v^^ ll.l^:V•- 

^■ ,. a V 0 n 'll TW'T IT-nqP^lfiTiijntf .' ’ c I'. Si, I ' 1 ' •»! 'f 




BOOK XI. 

nfiff I 

mi^ \m 

srrw^Ji \ 

WffOTT II ^!i 

^ frl^H I 

^': ^WT wtfifTOTTfw^ II ^11 

fir^TU WT^flT ^ ^ 

mil II 8 II 

v^if^ ^Tf?i ^TifH m imii 
^ XJ'^ Tl'mi- 1 

fn^ ^TTR^ iiftii 
mi imftm thr: I 

R II s II 

'•fa: C. “ E\ conj. ftfra TnJla C I^, which brciiks the metre and 

ivm> hoi rowed from sloka 7 For the Td'ctiin bee notes. ^ C. 

* Mw P. 



J}OOK A'/. 


«7 

^ v{A ^ lib II 

^JH ?if^: ' 5 RiirT?i^ 5 Tpjr 7^ 1 

Wsn^ZTRRT ^ M ^^TSjt ^llifWWT: II <* II 

ff ^ ^tf?T ^ I 

^rf!!T^ ff Tllfw ^f. ino|| 

5 rnRlH 5 ff ‘ 5 T n^: IRT*: ' l 

rT^ HT^: ^sf» 7 c 7 ^^ li^SlI 

^sfxi fiTi!?R^' fwRi 1 

^91 11*1911 

^fq ?:T 5 q f^fq ^rrqw! 1 

q;Tiim|qi fi^q: qmH 11^811 

TIHT fqqT?J ?ftf^lfq s^'Tg^’Sjf’'' rri I 

^ fqq^^IR: ii«imi 

f^ifi qr fqq^ ^ ii*iiii 

’ ?f »t C V. 
" ‘llfl C V. 
"HWXV. 


> f*i^ c 1*. " »pnt* P- ^ c. ‘ ^t»r^T: p 

” inns' t P’ ^ ^ glw in 0 »'i<l'^ S4fl ^TOT- 

'• Iffo c iv 0^|J\ c P, the anuR\ru.i i« ii^Wed in liter ink in (\ 
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Tin: buddha-'t.arita of ai>ya(ihosha. 


sfq )TOT: II 'ISII 

Nmf^ r^fl^rt fPTT^iTHT ll«ltll 

ifr?m ^ f^^niEwr^^ ll<^eli 

^5mFT ^ IROII 

%iu Tii IS^fFJ I 

f# TT ^ IR'ill 

Fjan: ^ nfw^fk i 

im II II 

^ ^TrTH^T "qf^fw | 

7?T% q;^TiiTq^ TfrT: II 11 

^TnR^ ^ qlfk '5!H I 

7n| qiTHi| vwfl|rfiqi?r Tfw. ^qirl^lR^II 
^ emtr ^ piifq ^T%q ipn: i 
^ ^Tt«?qiSt jfm mtiw ii 
^ WMT^«qM5nlflT I 

rf^ Mfq-^lfHWfil^ qiwwqnt Tfir: II ^tfll 

‘ c. ' Ej cnj. »f|»n?^ CP. " Et conj. ‘iJTWil C P. 

Kx oonj. CP. ® C (not D) cdrrecU thin to Kl^^r). * Ex conj. 

C r ’ Ex conj. ff| c •’. 



BOOK SI. Si) 

^ 1*11*1 i 

^»RTrR^ T:fiT: II II 

fxTTT ^ ^IFTT ^ x^iajH^rtlfHfT^HTTTr: 1 

prxnxrqif^xiT?^’ Tfn: ^anri; in»b ii 

^HVT^f^lr^Tfq ^ XitfH ^ xrftxTTc^fxfm I 

^HTT^irffTH^ Tfw: H^eil 

rftV: ^ x=IT7TfH? HXjifH | 

iFf^xDqtxTHfiTH^ ?rT 3 xf?T: wt;^ n 30 11 

^HT f^ ' «^ n^ »f ?TH^ ^?ajT?»T5tm Tfir: WTff; 113 *^ 11 

TT^4?T#x?n^rn f^ff I 

^;Wl?»T^Wt tTh: ^Til II 3^ 11 
^XIT ^ ^ ^TT*»TTXlfH?tilpifrT I 

eqi;T>^^fxn%^ ifc|ifif|»qi|nt ^frT: ^Til II 3? H 

'qjTHTq^: ^x!!^ W^fiT qv^q^nf^ I 

qn^n’qirnin^qqnsrxn^t ’arrlfiT ii 3ii h 

^jnr ^xrra ^qr^w 'sn^ni: qitfiT i 

' fi l ltq i q ^Trrf^qpff f^qT: H3M » 

' Ex coiij. 0 r ; cf. BealV Chiricsp tmnsl. 866. I' 

^ Ex ri'iij. C P. * ?nmT^ ^ c P. ‘ Kx oonj, 

•rrarpi c p ' kx (onj. mm^ c p. ’ c' " sic o p. 
^Kx...nj firxTwmm < P. 
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?fiT 5 T %fW 57 n!?i»?pn: 1 

ff HW: II ^ffll 

zi f^ TT^ITITJTT^ jfl^ l^^ \ 

^TrTTrT^tfm^R ^ ^T?>rfhTT^R?irni ’^W> li?«ll 
W H^!n^^ 5 TT^T^ 1 

^:^I|rft^lTTf 5 !flT^m^¥Tlrq>TT?TT ^ I 

^TfnTf^Tfw ^S'^^ITtUT^: HHt^TTf^VT IT^- 

^ w^n 

ftm^T| 5 T i%n ifrr 

H^: f^TO ff 1180 II 

^ Jr^ HT^T ff f^^rf W ini'll! 

»ftK IW I 

gigR Tif^ 118^11 

’WTf% ^^m m\: ' I 

^ II 8? II 

^ ^ f^ ^ TTR ^ ^TR ^ Hrf ^TRR I 

‘•H:CP. ’l«tlft»JCP. ^Exconj. WCP. ^WftP. 

* Ex lonj. ^Tfnt CP. "Ex couj. ‘flli C P. ’ f«(Tfij C. * WIJ* C. 



£00A’ XI 


TTin HH-BTfT ^ ’^: \\\i^\i 

?!nsJT Tm Tig: I 

TRT fm: ii 8 m li 

^pwfnfr? i 

f^ TTTTI '¥5fi(T?3l TTsi: II II 

rf^ ^ V3^: ^JJ^ Il8sil 

^ %^T Il8tll 

^ R^^sftr TTSITR^T? gfVTpRT I 

^ II lie II 

rRlfw ^?^FT irfiT ftr^ I 

nfkgi ^^ xiT^^fir imoii 

5T ?rwww ^ ' 

° f ?nf^ II M ‘i 11 

^ f fT??T fiiT ^ti « 

IIM^II 

R ^ f flifiiBiTniiRiR II M? II 

’ Ex conj. fro: C P. “ Ex conj. fll||*lHI'^| C, P. ^ P. 

‘^c. ® Ex cooj. flm^ c p • ^irrf^ c. ’ hIrt, c. 
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^tfrrg^ ^ XTT^ ^:T^Tf5I ^ ^fflT^r IIMiill 

BTRtfk n: 9Ttfwf«3 H ^ II MM II 

g ^ f?iw i 

TTTrTf^ ufffSft gWR frTW II M^ II 

ff ?TWnfl?T f^f7T:gfT: I 

im f^row f^ ^ ii ms ii 

T\^ im Tfg^^ f^Tf^ TfT I 
?rZiT?Br f? II M til 

g Xl%;i ITTT ^ ^ ^ l 

^T^^^ ^ t^\ fer II M^ II 

iiTT f^i^TfiRfw i 

gfw^T^ 11^0 II 

11 ^ g ^ iniii:g i 

3TIT BrTh?n ll!,<^ll 

’aTTfirffx^xn^Tuxfil any f^: i 

nuTgnT^ HFyy^rifwi^gg” ^:Tm yfrr ^ F^fl- 
Ty: II II 

' Sifr* 0 . - 1- 1 .„nj, fjTT; (?) in^» C (not clearly written) ; f^TFIVD: 

P. Should we rea,l ^ ^ ^ C; Uit P. ^ Ex conj. 

CP. ^ C. ‘ ^ r. ’ Ev (Oiij. C P. 

••ff^P ’WC ’“flil'CP, ’’•fW«|^CP 
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^«fl pr ^ ^l i fTT ^rrt I 

^ ^ 11 II 

^ fFTtf^irt imR i 

5mt 5T ff 11^811 

^ ff ^ ^[W? I 

OTrT mf^ f f^q^TWi II^MII 
>1R33 W 51Tqd fqfq^^ m I 

rTOlfq^'qrlfH ^f^i 

HRr^^q^I firew: XRH^ llrlRf^qT ^ I 
iT^qrf^ ^ II l^S II 

^ ^ infTqf s% ninr ^ 1 

TyrfT ?:a[T>TrqT^fY?nf?rTT: 'R^: «qnm % II ^tll 

jpnfiq ^ H^eil 

^ 'THR ' I 

ffT?TfRi5?rqHSRTHT’' W fl^T ^fff i 

' ftrn g ftR ^ f ‘ ^»5wt I’. ® 'f^ c i p- 

< Ex conj. <?t fw C; ^« l fqr< l < <l li P. '■ W^rt?r*» C. ‘ nirt 0. 
7 p, * Ex loiij. Hwgw* 0 ; wuR* r. ‘ Ex conj. »rnn[: C P. 
’° C. Tlie Til-ctaii hio; dryaih. '* ipWrR. C P. '* Ex ooiy. 

CP; cf. the eaine misUVe infra, .xii. 34 a« cumpired with xii. 38. 

’’fflN^C. 
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^ffts^-^NTTiif^TTnHWst ^s^^rnftfrT h^rAjih: i 
ISRT^ TTmft? »T^ i^- 

trf: iis^ii 

%t wilfw tTTf^% TTH: ^ « 

)R^?'^T3r ^ 

i!s?ii 

?flT 

‘ "ini <: p ‘ ’inf^ V. 3 Hr C P. * firft C. * in# 0 ; 

WMJt P. K'l ’*'tiihribii. lii. 16743 ) ® ? 



BOOK XII. 

HrT: I 

^TnnPITOTT i=ra ^^T%3| II cj II 

iRii 

rfr^m xf|T VI'^Tra; th:^ i 

II? II 

^TTRf<=l^'l?yT«?T ^^«TT II 8 II 

fsrf^ ^ W #T«T I 

TITTit xn^ ^ m f^: II M II 
xjfiTO%^ msi I 

W^: ww THTt f^xni-pyrftr^ II ^11 

3TT^ tirf^T ^ I 

iri“ IIS II 

^ T\im^ ^ I 

f^ inn: fwifl II til 

^ C P Sio CP; cf. supra, ix. ii ; MahAbh. iii. 14^5^* 

Exc'^nj. lirg^Ci P omit® 8b. pa. 


^ firt P. 
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'SJ^IT WK lien 

TJHipi I 

?1TT iiqoii 

?fB ^ BTlfvx?: I 

tITT^^tfT: ^ in'! II 

T\fZ^ )^b: iRt I 

^^Hr8ffswB7nft»? Hufir II *1^11 

5^fBfq^TgftB I 

Tl^ m^ll 

?T1^ Tl^« I 

BTFRmftJTwft WB l|C|l>'i 

^rftra II '^mi 


BBT HBfB BBTBt BBT B B^B^ in^ll 
H^B’B fBBiTT:^ ^BTB B I 



fiBTBlB Blf^ B: II II 


BB g B^BBIB fBfB B^B^BB » 


BB )fn^?BiTt BfBTPBBiWB B II Sb II 


' *■■' - ■ ' T?T5f^: ' !■ ■ I’ ’ >■•'■ ‘'i ^ <■ •’■ 

ITWTjTT^^ I’ 
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5frr ’Wfl g ^ I 

^ ^ TnfTO im ?T?i: \m\\ 

^ ^Ti*TR ^W»TNrR!T: H^oil 


^im: Ttf?r^’ ?fiT wfif: i 

o c 

TnriTifwf^it^ IRS II 


^ 11?!^ I 

HSI^fuffT fk^Tm^ ^ IRS II 

^ »pn ^ ^?TTT^: I 

TO^ IR9II 


^qiitn^RTWIT H^TT^WIWWrT: IR8 ii 
•T^ 5iTTn f^^TChr I 


^ ITcT^ IRMII 

fWrr: I 
IRlfll 

^ ^flT I 

^ ?fl^ IR®II 


’ p : c. - %?r p. ■■' tx coji], vln^fs ifif c r. 

* .'^ir ]' 'ir;tl C j/r. n^ tii’i, I'Ut P li i' J'»*' n :iUi-irfJ !<> i C P. 

' Ex (:' iij. f^n3% PP ' ifwf^ P. " l:x " iij. fi f. .vi"'.vii ?:■:,. ^rflf 

jjHTnr 1 . w^T c. ' flwft p p " i a . ; P p 



77/ A' DrDDHA-Y.AlUTA OF A>VAGHOSJIA. 


^ ^ Tl^ ^ ^ j 

^ ^sf>W 5 R: iRtll 

f^7rti5 I 

^ ^ ?fiT i\m 

?,fH II 90 II 

M l^Vl I 

f^qiRc{Rf»lEciR ll?«lll 

WCTfTOft »I|:^Hfwm I 
f^^SVlI^x?Trf: 5 R mk ^ TOK 11 ?^ II 

k T%m: xi^R^T 1 
iT^T KTf l=f^RTr? ^ ll^?ll 

tT^?;q rTTTT ^ ^ I 

ii?8ii 

^ Xl^^frT H^Wx? \ 

?l?T^Tft' ?fw WiT: l!?mi 

infflRfRfn ^TRTfxif^^ I 
%R' IR^ 119^11 

^^Tf^xn xrip;: ^^^'^^[ 1 

' c. ■ C (.mils :. ■ Ex rouj. 0 P 

(if. sVkii 371 * mfiw C P * Ex . ,.nj JTtf c : 4^ P. 

' •wVft r. ' HTfn^r* r. '' f i p. 
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II II 

?fT ^ ^ l^fH ^ ^ I 

^^TIWiMHIMHl Tlfr^ II II 

iro:;itf!:’ i 
WMFJ ?fH ll^Cill 

rR I 

pfri^i B^ i ^ ^ ^ II 8o II 

W«i^iTfl^R ff I 

?»pN infifrr iiii^^ii 

BTTO BTB?raBT%: I 
5RR^ Btrft? ^Umt^ BTO^ ^ II 8^ II 
^ ^ HMTiHB: I 

B Biraii B II 8?li 

BBT BTBB BB B I 

B^^TFT B B^‘ BBT^ ^BT^BtfiT II 88 II 
BBTBTBT f^BT^ BBTBrT: I 
?[^BT%f BIRB B#TW «BBTBH II 8M II 
BIBBT0 ’IfT’^ppr O^BlfBii: I 

^ L^ y^ B T ^ TB BB^ II 8^11 
BI BTRTB BB ^B BffBRT: I 

‘ •pw¥r 0. f. 

‘•me. “ P. 


' •?ft?i: e I*. 


‘ Kx conj. *11 e p. 
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^ ^ II 8s II 

•mt TinnnI ^ ^ M \ 

^ II 8b II 

^ ^ ^ I 

ii 8e ii 

rra «IT^ ^ in^ f^i!^ I 

fp^ imoii 

^^?t: im«iii 

^ ftlFC f^(W^ I 

fin*pi?i^rwtrfT im^ii 

fprrrw^ ifisn ^ f¥N ^ t^ifw i 

Wl^ »Tn^W^ IIM?II 

W^ iftflffpf^ IIM8 i 

%Pra^fw pifti ^if^: I 

g^:^Mr<Kii4|i<^MimKr« immi 

« «WFi ^ iiTOtfir^:* im^ii 


’f*<*nr*C- *»»IC. *» 1 RRJTC. 

® Sic C D P (C corrected in margin to I). ^ Sloka 55 iy enclosed in brackets 

here and reinserted after sloka 57, in C ; D inserts it twice. CP. 
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lOI 


wiRHrRtfif im^ii 

^ f xii(^ i 

^I'flsijTOOHj^i* iiMtii 

wniiijrwriwmif.'^i i 

wnwRtffH in^: \m\\ 

11^0 II 

^ ^ insiw m^«nf i 

ifift ll^Sli 

?%H?n!: iilf^ii 


^ iFJjir: II 1,9 1 

inft ^5!: I 

ii^Jill 

vjmfui m f^rf^n i 

?Cfif fT^‘ iilfMii 

T({V\ I 


*Exconj. *r T"n5^ c p. ‘w^" 

7nn?iiT*i c. ■* f^Nr* c p. ' mf^iif^ c (if. (nfia, sick t*:, 

‘til^cp. ’f*witc. 
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^ iii^ii 

3 R?it I 

^ xfwimra' piT’ i5R ^ '^tfm' 

?f 7 T W^Jl ^ H?T^ ^ I 

W. il^bll 

p 'pr T^Tri: to: W i 

ff pTWf I 
TR ^ II so II 

vm I 

^HTrramfRTn: ^ iissii 

?nTO^ jm ^ iis^ii 

^^ 5 ^^ IIS? II 
TOftfTOt ^ I 

mw^k TrfRTJfi 11S811 

^ v[mi \ 

TfWT^ 5TO iismi 


* So D ; P ; (C lias irfTTgiWm.) ^ ITT f^ W P. ^ Ex conj. 

^JiTl CP. ^ Sic C P. ^ ? ® C P. So C P. Should we read 

^^W^inKwhia- ^ c. ® ij« c p. 
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^ 11®^ II 

BT%T^ IIF^^«?i[^ > 3 ^ I 
’^RT^§ f^^: IISSII 

^ ^ ?Tfw ^ II St II 

^ %?TrJRl I 


f^lf^ ?ITSflRT^5! vfBi II SC 

to: TOW^ ^WTl WrT: I 

TOTfe^'qflWTiTTR^ fRT fTOfft HtoH 

^ W I 

5rf?^?f??frT f^TO ww: wfiTlTTO ^ llt'lll 

^TOT?R f!RTf^ ^ ^ II b»ll 
_: — ^-ff^ f^ I 

nfir lit? II 


wit: ■qt I 

^\^ HWl’q lltiill 

lOT fRHT^IRTfl^ I 
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’ Ex coDj. nWTf c I’, 
mp. 'Bnri'T. 

. 386 .) "y. 


IfT ^ ‘ Bnrnouf. Intr, 
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WTK wnn 

fTHt ^f5=ra^j: I 

>1% lib® II 


^X gf??: iibbii 

liaoli 


^JjgiRTTfTTO I 

rTXIT^ZR^^ W- IIC^II 

Tlrfi!! IKi^ll 



k: ^^gT'nT*ni^ii<i9ii 
rnwT iRJi w, fir: i 


« 11^8 II 


' Ex conj. ^[^aRTf'nf^ (?) CP; nft D. * E* conj. nwj OP. 

’ TWTfSfV OP here (ChM been altered). ‘ 0. *S3(t:P> 

* c P. ('Wi* from the Tibetan.) ’ •^RT^’ITt P- * E* conj. 

C ; D omitf; ; «^p. 
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^ iiwii 

VTTT ^ ^ ^ I 

5i|;|^ TO HTft ^ f^fv^ iidtii 
^ ■ wfiWTTO^: I 

^ffTO^RT^iTOTW: TO^^sRTO^fT??: I 
Tnf?TW«RT«i moon 

f5^: iniii^ I 

^rff^’^TO mo«|ll 

ino^ii 

unrowfTTTO: I 

'mmi ino^n 

* TO^I* P. * C- * Sic C P. * El corj. innfi- 

iftiirtcp. 'iirfic. «^wT^p. 
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ino 8 ii 

^ ’Tpnfv’iTfrn i 

ffw ino^ii 

mosil 

ftjT^TT 'nf^inw^T inotii 

fr^T WT’" I 

inc^oil 

^iT TT 5I|;’^ xi^i^T^: I 

xi^xniT^: \m<\\\ 

x«T^WXlf?r(HlS^ X(n?fTOH>3rfo5 I 


^ Ex cunj. c p (wii* P). == »rfn: c p. = ^ c. 

‘Eiconj. ^ftft^WTCP. '^:CP. 'Eiconj. 

fiii> p. ’ e.t coiij. wiWiTi* c p. « » i ii v<« i 0. ® innSrt c. 

Exconj. c ; ‘^RUSlUIJi P., “ Eicon). niTHtC: HTHP. 

“ '^<1HV|TV p. “ «nlf!nreT c. '« El coi^. •^iNt: c p. 
'* Ex conj. c p. 



BOOK KIl. 107 

TTfr^^' frfw: I 

W ^ ^ TRr?r^ ^ ‘ Ht^R ll'^'^iill 

W RT pff I 

w ^ mm f#i ^iff! f^T^w 

in'^mi 

TT^TrfTT^r^^Tf^rf: ^%: \mU 
?T?T: ?^ R^^iTT^^T? RiKRRmfxrfsH I 

fR^ rTT'srif^ Hrr^'PHFf ?T rTf^^rff^fflft fiT H'i ‘i SH 

rf^ ^ ^innini h ^fm^ • 

7T R’^'^ff(Tt^sf?Io5T|fn: ^iTTfl^ RH^fr! fR^HT* 

2fl! 

5Tm ?in: II '1^11 

‘ Ex conj. c : r. ^ c r. •’ Ex r„nj. 

X^flrfij CP. ■'Ex conj. ^ CP. ' TPJ P; ^ c ; ^ »ciin» 

need Uore for ft. 



BOOK XIII. 

^ ii^if ri^ I 

TOir^TOfvtifH fT^ TRl^fk^ ^T]g^f?i II ^11 
?TWTi»T1fT tTrUI^ftTip^ W: I 

f^^it ^ irra 'rt II 9 II 

f^»1t|T:T^ TT^HT^ ^ ‘ II IJ II 

■jrf^ TirofJTfq i 

Tmv f^nf; iimi 

^ f?!^ I 

o 

^Twrfk 5^ ii^ii 

fT^ jj^ I 

5^s^?«rw<^ ifatswin^^TTfor^ ?t?w: iniT?!t ii® ii 

' Ex conj. 7fT%X C P. ® Ex conj. ^JRTR C; ^^^^^ P. ® Ex conj. 
•V^CP. <fXlTt C D. coiTocted in C to nm^:. ‘•iipilcj •^p. 
' gT»T^ ^ l| P. ’’o^C. « P. • IITTWT c. x* Ex 

conj. CP. *’ c. 
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m infrm tnt i 

fkm m- iitii 

)ft: ?jw4hT vm RR I 

^fT^ # * * = 

^R2JR nail 

W ff ^ trif^rT: I 

5rTrTR II <)o || 

wg ‘STtfl^ftr fTffWTRT^ fW HT irfH^T I 

?T^?nrt dtr ^'5 r: ^ Tm f^^: ii«i‘i ii 

vp: ?T ^7T HtTRI i 

^ ^ ^ ^ in^ii 

Hfr^ITRfll m ffT^F I 

ftniTfjw^ TfrTfti^ ^ ii‘\?ii 

f5T^# I 

5rt rnfts W hr: fRT II II 

HfHRI HTOSfq ^ ik^ Rwt H I 

^ rf^ HTTf^HTH^rTH II «m II 

HfH ^ f^^SfxT’ '5hj^FRt H)35 I 
H NfRi^ HH^ HR! ^ II II 

^ C. ^ C. ® A hiatus here in C P. * C. 

® SNrrti c. ® Ex coiij. ^ fireft c p. ’ •tu^rt c. * c. 

* Ex conj. ^Tjftr C ; '*. 



IJO THE SUDD HA-KA RITA OR ASVAGffOSEA. 

?TTtf?T’ fanTnii 5T fW 5TTf^ I 

ijfrnTOcr; in^ii 

hh: I 

^THTO^T^^TT: 'SRJITRl^T^^rOT: HUH 

HUH 

I 

fflTSf^THT ^|TJTp?rT ^fhl?%UTT: 1 

^f^HmRTHRra m] lT^l:sf«?TT^ I 
^TftWri'i-i‘PJin¥^^ II ^^11 

nTcIJRTrTTiirg’ ftr^JIRTTpr I 

TRproin: 11^911 

T^-^TJ ^TfoR?5n^ 1 

?rwr^TT% mw 

iRMii 

^ 7]^ I 

‘ Ex conj. ‘til CP. = T^ft ^nfw C. ® fiNip! P ; C. 

‘ut^N'c. -'--wjinmrc. “^pir^cp. ’tot- 
wni C. * •IWPrr: C. “ Ex conj. ♦Ijfift c P. Ex conj iPlf C P. 
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1 1 1 


^cHw ijHnxsrn ' 

JTfWoJ^fi: IR«II 

a ^ ^ ^ ' 

51 ’irai3<5%^ f^'- II 

^ 1%^ I 

j(m f^nfHK ^ 

5l^wnt vm-m ^'H I 

mt nfH ^ "^®'' 

Tn\s^' Ti^f4tr>i»iT^l ^ “^‘"' 

# #: xm^ flwi Wi iiw«^i’rnfi| ^xni» 

, , * *• cr * ^‘- ^ ‘’ 

''“"‘■'■'tl^.T •iwciftwr''- ’•*"'''■ 

‘Comito;. [Tbo Tibetan TOiln v4ft^’-l 


> WW^CP. 

10 tfiqfT ift* c p 


' C omits ^ in 
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r:' ii?mi 

^ »1T^ ^ I 

iTO»l 5!TI^^S9I fcr 51^: ll?Sll 

Win f^wtf I 

f^wnil^: II 9t II 

^^Wrqsi f^l^: I 

'w wwn^iiiT^ ii?^ii 

715^^^ ^"hiwi^i: ^fi^ w^fi’jnwTW i 
'wwTnwiw^ Tjwn^m^-^VT ii^oii 

^ifw ^rRl^4i^TTi!!T ll}i<lll 

ll«5ll 

fnxnHrFnn:“ i 

^ ^w^TiJ]^ iii^^ii 

^ *mn ^ wf^ w "'sn^’gwfiw^ %: nitiiii 


* •^: P. ^ c. ’ CP, ‘El conj. c P. 

'firimf^CP. ' Ex conj. ^ C P. ■'^WP. *W« 

whiten under l^inCP. ’ £x conj. finiwn%: c p. *“ c. 

" TOf c. 
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”3 



^ fTflTBR^ ^ II^MII 

rf^ 5r f^iwm i 
w^. 118^11 

118^11 

fsraro^iFi: TmR ^ ^ I 

^S H T H ^ If^ f^: WiT 7^: ii8bii 

# tJFWFft g ^ lip: fe I 

?nnf^ ^ tt# ii8<iii 

vfmn I 

5 Twfhnjf^ ^ 11 mo 11 

r^fffWi^: I 
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‘-•^C. 'OTTCP, ’^ffCP. ‘Mfngc. 'Exronj. 

c p. ’“ Ex conj. jm^rn: c r. " sic c p. 'jfr p. 
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^liiii7CP(P''«r*i»). '^i^RTM*. *-f»ifimi?lc. ’ •JiTH^: c p. 
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‘ 'Ijrar^: c. = Ej conj. t: P. •' •% C. * i;>i conj. firf^- 

Ifm C; fqR^HOH P. " Kx umj. nt^» C P. 0 mf^ c. 

' 4I^Q* 0. * Ex conj. C H, coriucteil in C to i <1 l«iif P. 

» Ttaf^ c ; irr*ji% p. 
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r mnl^ 1180 n 





JTnrRtfror^ infir^^iigiRT 118*^11 


Hll^ii 

^ f^rsTO^fvi:' 

^feiTiT: wm^fn if^ 

^m'< >1^ ii8?ii 


KRt f^ I 

^Hw ^T^ftinq wma: iiliBii 

irat ^ W^lWiTOMyiTT: I 

fiT^f 5 nwn?fi ii 8 mii 

^ ^T^sfq I 

ITjfl "'q fiT^ ’q || 8^(11 

iffeni iqfi ^n gT I 


^ Should we read 


C(?). 


Sic CP. 


•wnww^c. 


Tbe line wanti two ayllables ; should we read 
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[\^u 

f^df^ ii8eii 

wm ^ti ^sf^' TRR m - 1 
^ 4wV ^l^ (g JIPT^ mm: iiqoii 
Wrfd^sftf wh fk^i: Jm^msi: i 
^ >Tj ifsmrppt' 

iirnm v^ iprf^^ im^ii 
ffn ?h^ jifTHRT I 

^ ^ iPTSrPT «M?« 

jthH ^ « 

1?^ im8ii 

WNi IIMM II 

ii'<^ii 

^ C. * CP. ® After this line P inserts yatra tarve Ac., 54 

Irt^CiJW^p. ‘Wlinio. ‘^cp. 

£x conj. CP. * Ex conj. •Pfifx^cp. 
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^ TPTOt IIMbK 

^ffdHI II Me II 
H^T ^ I 

^ a^aifH^HT^ iilfOit 

iw^liftrf?f ^*J»T I 
^ TO ^ 11^*111 

O Cs 

f5TTOl’^»T^:’I’M7RTTO Ml^ I 

II ^^11 

l^H ll^?ll 

vTOiHtfrr h^*. ii^iiii 

5TTO^ wai^* 1 

H^fir ii^mh 

f^Wf^TO^I#?! Htlt f^Rm: I 
?rFm>iTOT 

' *1111 c p. ^ p. 

*ft*raftcp. 


’^t^p. 


^ iffrtt D; 
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II 1,^11 
^fii Pjif: I 
ftr^: ii^bii 

WT wimfn: \\%ft\n 

fil iR i TH: 1 

wmm: W?^%: ^ tor:* hsoii 

PrJRRi’Tnw:* ii^^^h 
Tf^^Rsnw^:* I 
PfRpft IIS^II 

p^is'sinfHf^nrRt i 

II«?II 

^rtr^ftpRhRl 1 

ng: iismi 

f^: I 

’TfTfSl ll«%H 

’ Ex conj. TWRJ C P. * Sic C P. WTHIT: ? 


’ WIT* P. 
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5m5iiT^t spnnfT 1 

sR^^T^rarr use 11 

II bo II 
libs II 

^rtiRt f^rf^TOwm: 1 

libs II 


^JTRIFWRT iTirniT^rRii!^ Ilb^ll 
wm^ ?f ^ I 

^ llb^ll 

^ I 

TffniR 

^HrofpiVR TRTfbr II bM II 

1RT ^ llb^ll 

^Sfq RR I 


’ Kx conj. C P. 


= p. 


’ ^»IPTTO P. 
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^ wife: TWrfwirfi iibsii 

1 lHf!R I 

^nsRifent 1 ifjRR iibbH 

^pnjw^wi 1 i5iwfwr5 iitciii 

^CRTfrft w(^ \ 

i: vmm ^ 1 wifeife^ ii<»oii 

iRwi WWR^ ii^‘^ii 

’l?iHnwT iifi m\\ 

cjtiWRR iifi wiroWi vi I 
irfi TOii iR?ii 

itfeRWfwrf^ i 

^ftfmm iwii 11^811 

liRft 1 ^giTfw w Tr ^ ro w^^ T ri I 
^ ifenwiw II ^mi 

1 ITOTOl wv^ I 



1 1 1 


'Ihiut CP. 


CP. 


*iniT^?l«p. 
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^rf '^: lieeil 

ffjl^ I 

nfiffTw hI?[^ moon 

IRTTOmnw: I 

^ H^TWV: ^HfsTVRpH mo«ill 

pn:T5¥?rvT?i ^ f^in^r irfirm^Ni mo^ii 

^fy%f5TVT^T ^ ^j|%VT5!^ I 

^ mo? I! 

^ ira uffT^ mo8ii 

11%H= ^ \j^ 

^ 11‘^omi 

im I 

hit: m f^TOTfw mo!, II 


* Cl P not clear. * C. ® Sic C P ; should we reed 

»I?WR!*? or IffTlftf?!' ? * •Jmri P. * CP. 
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mo,9H 

^ ^ETWTfHHFT^ ^WHtf ^ rf: I 

H ^ ^ IRTT^ ll«tobll 

xitwi I 

^ TC^rp?n5^Tiin ino^li 

Fn#^xn<;nfM^sftr i 
^ '^BTfVTTOTf^ ^ \\W\l 

gftnfTfWH^TTq ^fVrf^mfq^sfq ^ I 
q^qiftqH^Tfq q ^r^qn f qTftsfq ^ IIWII 
5q?TW Wffi?tsfq ^ \ 

??TT5q^ lP?rTfH ^ WWW 

ITRT^: I 

ins8ii 

5HTfln5^*nTTf%#irT^sfif^?[q: msmi 
q^l ft ^q ^ qr^ ^^FRWfWBB*: I 

\m%n 

?in ^ '^Ejm 5q^5iilFym i 
q^q q^q^rq: irqft«lfB in‘^Sll 

> Ex "..nj, “inTTRTfWfTff^: C !’• 
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II S') til 

tfir^fitWrfTOT ff I 

^ ff ll')‘)e« 
w I 

flcffq^'srMR -g IISSOII 

ipr ^ ?T^^ir^*raa i 

^Ti mfm- h'i^^h 

rfl^ ^ ‘ 

HWrf^ ^Tfrpir ^501^ W: IIS^?H 
^liNs '95^1^ iw^F^ntT ^ I 

liS'JSl 

^IRTn^l 

^ frfww^ ^Psi^^iis^mi 

if^ifanf fl!?T ^ T53RTf):i 

^ ()T^ •g ;4^Hif ^ < iqrT; I 

frfiftj^ fy^rera iis^ltii 


1 


Sic C P. 
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iT^FTatsft fwlf^^ i^w '\m 

IWT ^ UTOlffT ^ ^ I 

?r «^5Tr53i?rrrT n: in?oii 

^ ira^: 11'^^‘f' 

rT^nf^* ‘ 

v^sm I' “ 

if?! 


’ 4 Wp. 


Sic 0 P ; showU we read ? 


» Sic C P, 
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w'wnit* 

% fiHm4 ^ w^ m- 

wi^{ 

mil 


^ These opening stanzas are very confused in the MSS. C, on fol. io8 b, reads 
(after Bdkya — pratastha) enclosed in brackets and not numbered, the lines (see 6, 7) 
^vrfirrnsf — l and then a fragment of sloka 25 
the rest of this sloka with iloka 30 is given on 
fol. 115 a, which was originally numbered icoa (ff. 110-114 having been inserted after- 
wards) ; C thus originally had only these five jlokas of Book xvii. The MS. now 
proceeds regularly on fol. 1090 with our (2) numbered as (i), our (3) as (2), our (4) as 
(3). our (5) as (4), — as (5 a), — as (56), our (8) as (6^ &c^ D 

begins with (i) and (2) both numbered (i), (3) as (2), (4) as (3), (5) as (4), 
and as (5 a and 6), &c. D omits the lines and (7) alto- 

gether. Our printed text follows P in its order of the slokas. 

* Ex conj. ?fwr: c P. 

^ 0 D P have this sloka here, but not niunbered with the others. C adds here the 
lines beginning srl^^ano and kdMrdgam, see infra. D omits them. 
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IRII 

TO ?f r«^ >T flr<44) I SIT^^ f f sit ^ ffT STIHIT- 
^ VTT^: 

inn f^- 

ipfQs^idira ^Ti|^ TO! 
pf^TO^^rflR: 

fa n ^ q'^sfn iTT^ ^riiR^Tf’nHt 


nm ^NrflRiT ^ f^raiTOTO 


rrattro*.' 

HTift 


p. ••^cp. 

‘lWiC:^D;^P. ' ^fetre incorrect, ^maiftbbir anvarfcayan ? 
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?Rm: 

II Jill 

^ 21^^ ifn irf^Ht f^?i[ 3 r^s»FTfthR^ f^: 1 

»I»T^rsR# ^T«^s»q»mg5!?iT 
ft ^*1?!! f^^ wmi 

II Mil 

^fTfRmr vit^ m 

^fNffTJ 

M-mm ^ Tiffr i^TOif^?!f^^j- 

iff’ II If II 

^5?u5i TO^t- 

^f^m\ 


^ P inserts those two lines here, D omits them, C inserts them after i a, sec supra. 
In line i 0 in its version reads TO*, for TO, and in line 2 tN%: for ftrsfif:. 
* P. ’ Apparently for cf. iloka ij. 
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*1^ ^RRT»TJn5nf^'’ I 

Hlf^€l ^1^4) MKHiHi r^lrj IIIW 

II® II 



-rr.i i^ . fii . 

WWHrt^ I 

rrr?t 

'am^t Uki ¥T^ff%%5iTfi^ut ing^jy^jn^- 
«n>jaf^’. Kcii 

C\ 





x n f^^ r. fsnrnft^i f*T^#an^trs[' 

I 

fjR IIQI> 


^ P mserts those two linet^ hm% D omit^ thorn, C inserte them after i a, hut supru. 
C reads the lant words as vjsan uinfi:ie bhuktitah. ^ Ex conj. ®VI^ C P. 

» KTfl c p. ‘ fw r. 
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^ ^nRifwi 






H ^ SJIOTiT 


ift fHf- 

^fw moil 

iTTHM Hmv: ^ifir: f^m^^rftf^- 

5 «nn?f^ 


m\m\\ 

f^; ^ Tnnf^- 

wpiim ^'^ f^>wirn«‘ 


1 


p. »Or^[f^:? <«t|D. 
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TTOHl!?!: in^ll 

5FWfPRrRTgc!yW^^: 

I 

Wi ^!JWf»WT WJT fsi^teT ^ ^ IT 

%rf^ ^ mt ^f^sfJT ^ 

^(nwraTO^»TT^?if^!yw^ 
ft^si: I 




xrp^n^ii 


^ W F^ lil^ri X^i K iaFTfaHT 1^: 

WTxrfw Wi^ 


im: 11‘IMtt 


* Sic! 
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m n%fT: 

Hw: ^ wtft- 

Vl^' I 

^ ^ sraror- 

im ^'^Rifli'«i(,yMM«iii«nrHWiHi 

f!T#^ 

Tn?pni^ ^ 

tfiT^f?!^ ^1^' fig gnmirdiii i 

5pin?f 

^ %ft ftm* TjUTRHT f^fnnn’ m- 

w^mw 

•fi idVR ITWnRTWiRTJ^ f^: 
m^w. I 

' CD. * Ex coiy. infilfw: CP. ’ **lf^ P ; 

•»ri^ 0. ‘ SicOP. Query t|WT^? ‘ fVR D; P; not 

clear in C. * ^ll%BP. ’Sic CP. 
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^^ii( ilSbll 
’^^TTO im 
^3fn^ to^TTs^Jn^ fq^NlO^ 

I 

^ in»TR?j5iJti ufn 

#•• ^ 

xi^f^ ftRt qlH 

\m\\ 

ftT5r!?ra5Tffts«?^wit qrfqn ^ittt^ ^ 

5jqf?T ftqiTRTOI^lt I 

irfif^ ^ «T ^TPTTr^Tf^- 

f^: iRoii 

ITW ??npT ’fTCT^ ^qTJ7 

Tmi 


‘qftlT»»<?i:CP. =^Nt^DP; »H»CP. 


‘•it CP. 
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wr fHfW mm 


\\m 





^m: 


IR^II 

s5iwjT^5nTOi^ ffPTTimt’ f^wnn^pfi^nf^- 

Miiwra I 

^ ^isrra ^w^ m\ ^ 

•vi* 

wjaits^ iR$ii 





:’^riRPRw^rrgi^^i 


'f^firatcDP. “nnfir'D. ‘Excoiij. •sg^f^^oop. 
‘SicMSS. ' Exconj. ^l^VUCDP. ‘ TOW C. ’DTO^J 
CPW. 'nftWD. ’TOinn? 
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I 

g ^ c tjffq^ qnf^^^r n# 
s?H^ 

in?ii ^ ^* 

?nf^: J 

5Fn^ ^itiPtlMd: '^w^' 

f^’IrrT 

twrit aliifiim ^ W ^ 

II ^^11 

tl|<^ ^ ^ 

‘ So D : ^iTSn»IT c P. *JP^W^CD1'. 

‘^iftnft? ‘^:CDP. 
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^ fjRf w- 

I 

mrff fr: ffmtm ^ 

?TOiT^ ^ 

IRS II 

TI5*r[6^^ 

Ti|<7 JTtftront imw. RaRwdmMOT »!fT- 

f^lRbii 

_ *v __ rs_ , _ ♦ "S ^ ♦ *s ♦ . 

W^lit?p;^’ mra «l^c?l^li|H ‘rfllT^Rl’ 

IT^^“ I 

xnTTOiT’is^n^ ^ n^R TifRTfMi ^riRT- 

(it- 

’ifint iR(‘ii 

' SoDj I^TrWY CP. 

® P inserts here 


*SoCPD. *•«? *?nftfT*liOPD. 
•fT^CPD. 
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jrrfiTfT^ igt ^Rif^ ifiimpi wm 
f^VT^t?!: 

TTHmftfSHTwn^ w- 

JTTOfqi^l 

TO»n?!t 

^nnT5E& m 

ii?oii 

^r5^^T5T^^ wn ^ 1 % 

I 

^ fTfpr^ 3r?TRT ^sqtffig 

wrfw 11?^ II 

?rm ii'isii 

1 •llt^nS* C P D. ^ ftnrR, c P D. ® Xhii aloka is afterwards 

repeated in C, not in D (cf. var. Icctt. in the note on ^loka 1 ), reading as line 3, 

njift f*rpft ai»iifli«n«wr «wnif ♦ *ft c p d. 

' p adds miqisf^ vt umfKiWa ftft 1 ftwr. 
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C alone adds here on the last page the follomng important lines : 

mi 

%?!i| im im 

Then follow on the same page of C, twenty-four lines of Hindi (which 
are written partly in the text and partly in the margin round the four 
sides) in praise of 5ri Ri^ndra-vikrama, his son ^Sri Surendra-vikrama, 
and their minister Bhimasena. This has been discussed in the Preface. 

' This gives the date 950= a. D. 1830, as the Kew&r era commenced in a.d. 880. 
® Written pr. m. but written over as a correction. * C. 
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NOTES TO THE SANSKRIT TEXT* 

i. {9. For Tuskiidt hdydt ct Tushiie devaiikdya upaponnd, io Dwyitad. p. 83. 

i. 33 a. M. Sylvam L^vi proposes a preferable reading for this obscure line, 
amgafom udgatjlnL 

i, 44. Serpents are called vdyuhhakshat see Ind. Spriiche, iii. 4738, Baghu V. xiii* 
la; cf. also fnyra vii. 15. 

i.66. Should we for 

i. 68. The reading of P mune is the best. 

i. 73. *Ami—aham ityarthdoyayam;' cf. the example quoted in Malliuhtha*! 
note, Kirfttftip. iii. 6. Su^dari ndmi ddye, 

ii. 25 c d. Gould this mean ‘ the interests of the king of the present 8^ftkya race 
sought to turn the prince to sensual pleasures ? 

ii. 39. [‘ The Tibetan reads dge'vai tha'fiad g^'roa la ni bsSen gyor la, 
^'follovdng the welfare pure from business." Did they read vyavabftrii-iuddhaml* 
H.W.] Should we translate acyavahdramf 'without litigation?* Prof. Max Mtiller 
would read vyaoahdralabdham^ *he pursued all bliss which could be attained by 
vyavahdra/ i.e. in the lower vydvahdrika sphere. 

ii. 40. Dvidarpm, * possessed of double pride/ cf. dvima$am (msdom), jRig-veda 
ix. 104, 2, 

ii. 41. The Tibetan, like the Chinese, gives no help here. 

iii. 44. *The Tibetan seems to have read rugdmtare,— *nad thar*phyin*na, 
“ having come to the end of illness." ’ H. W 

iv. 14. Dr. Wenzel gives the Tibetan as 'this your behaviour, which is like that of 
B new bride who from shame contracts her eyes, is worthy of the wives of the cowherds ’ 
(ba'gM’skyoh’gi chu<i*mai os). 

iv. 73. Cf. Btg-veda i. 179 ; Mahftbh. iii. 97. 

> As an English translation will ihoitly appear in a volume of the ' Sacred Books of the East/ 
these notes are chiefly confined to difficulties io the Sanskrit text. The information regarding 
the Tibetan translation has been kindly famished by Dr. H. ^^'euzel. 
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V. 3. Correct the text to kamthakam as this is the more common reading in the 
MSS,, and I have adopted it elsewhere, except in viii. 19, where all the MSS. have mM. 
Compare the P^li form, and the gaea gargddi, P&n. iv. i, 105. 

V. 1 1 c. For imam we should read idam (cf. a similar confusion in vi. 25 a and 
vi. 30 b). 

V. 62. [' The Tibetan has de’ltar sems'pa daA ni rigs'kyi ijes'^groi gzugs, “ thus 
mind Aid race after-going shape.” * H. W.] ITiis would suggest anurdparUpa. 

vi. 3. ‘The Tibetan has the obscure rah’gi ijes'su hsrufi'va la=^-|-U^-|- 
H.W. 

vi. 9. Could gani-bhavati be used as a quaint expression for paragano bhavati (* even 
one’s own people commonly become mere strangers in a reverse of fortune ’) ? [‘ The 
Tibetan reads phaTol skye'vor,— this might mean paragana, “ man of another party ; ” 
evagana had been just before translated rafi*gi skye'vo.* H. W.] 

vi. 62. I take drdt as a wrongly-formed aorist. [‘ The Tibetan seems to have read 
kdmasdrdt, ^dod'pa sfiiu’po las, “ from essence of desire.” * H. W.] 

viii. 78. DaBakshatrakiit is an obscure phrase. [‘ The Tibetan renders it by 
rgyal'rigs bcu byas, “king-race ten made;” rgyal’rigs is the ordinary translation 
of kthatriya* H. W.] 

\ ii. 14. AVydvinam is conjectural ; we might read vydpinam. [‘ The Tibetan renders 
h, Uiyod kyi ^byuft’var j^yur’var don*ni 9e8'pao,“ I know thy purpose which is about 
to anse (or which has arisen) in thy mind.” Can they have read ITTPpi or iTrfTO V 
H.W.] 

ix. 20. For Antideva see i. 57 ^0. My reading pdkadrumam is purely 

conjectural, ‘ king Sena^it’s son, his tree of ripi blessing,’ cf. Mahibh. xii. 6524 &c. 
[* The Tibetan has brtan'pai (^) nu vo, “the firm one*8 younger brother (?);” it 
also has ^^gro daft Ijoir^in’can for “having a tree of It takes 

TTIIJ ^ ®oc. plural.’ H. W.] 

ix. 36. [‘The Tibetan has for HfW rah*tu bslas'nas, “ having deceived.” * H. W.] 
Of. Horace, ‘ vivens moriensque fefellit.’ [' The Tibetan has for the fourth pftda de ltar 
(l[W) ^doridan skye'la ijes'su rten mam ci, “thus what kind of reliance is there on man 
who is of a leaving disposition.” ’ H. W.] Should we read in the Sanskrit, 

fiW WTftftr 1 ? 

ix. 60, This might mean Antideva (cf. i. 57, ix. 20) the son of Samkriti, but in 
Mahibh. xii. 1013 we have Bimtideva the son of Samkriti ; cf. Bumouf on Rudraka 
and Udiaka, iafrod. p. 386. [‘ The Tibetan takes as sbym'sreg'daft'bcaa, 

“ together with bumt-oifering.” ’ H. W.] Would this imply an old reading ? 
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ix. 72. The reading kumdrdnveshano in the colophon here and in the suhtequeni 
books is correct, cf. the colophons in the Kir&tftr^uniya and St. Petersb. Diet, varnana. 

X. 26. ‘The Tibetan translates d, dam'pa'i'nams da/i'bcas'pas dsm'pai d^wl 
^phelio, " by being with the good the prosperity ol the good increases.” ’ H. W. 

xi. 6 b. This line does not scan, and seems corrupt. [‘The Tibetan reads kbyod* 
kyi (?i) hes'pa (Wnnf) gah'zhig bdag'la dmigs’jia ^^d*, ‘ whatever a determination of 
thine imagines of me, to this (answering I would say).” ’ H. W.] 

xi. 70. This verse is obscure, and the division of the clauses uncertain. The 
Chinese translation gives only six, but ava seems to occur eight times ; the Tibetan has 
its equivalent sruns nine times. It renders avdyur dryaih by 6he srufis jjphags'pa'yis, 

‘ life protect by the noble.’ 

xi. 71. Of. Beal’s Chinese transl., vv. 912-915 throw some light on this hard 
passage ; it seems to mean, ‘ As in the midst of a sudden catastrophe arising from the 
flame of (fire) the enemy of cold, a bird, to deliver its body, betakes itself to the enemy 
of fire (water), — so do thou, when occasion calls, betake thyself, to deliver thy nuud, to 
those who will destroy the enemies of thy home,’ i.e. he is to destroy the passions, the 
enemies of the summum bonum, by their opposites (cf. Manu vii. 158). 

xii. 93. I have printed sAat karmaprepsuh instead of the shaiham aprepmh ol the 
MSS., as it is supported by the Tibeten, las'ni thob*b«hed lo drug-tu, ‘ wishing to 
obtain (the fruits of good) works, during six years. 

xiii. 33. ‘The Tibetan seems to read »» •< fhoe-kyi cUo-ga de'ni, 

“ (injurer) of that rite of dharma.” ’ H. W. 

XV. 13. Cf. Lalita-Vistara xxiv (Calc. ed. p. 490), ratMratmVa IrisAnd ka. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES’. 


AkanishMds, the, v. 47. 

Akshamala, iv. 77. 

Agastya, iv. 73 ; ix. 26. 

Agni, iv. 76; vii. 17. 

AgnisCnu, i. 66. 

A;ngiras, i. 46 ; ix. 10. 
viii. 79. 

A^pila-vana, xv. 53. 

A^ya, xvii. 3. 

Atri, i. 48. 

Anugopa, xvii, 23. 

Awlidcva, i. 57 ; ix. 20, 60. 

Awdhak^^, the, xi. 31 
Apsaras, i. 95 ; iv. ii, 28, &c. 
Awbarisha, ix. 59. 

Aii</a, vii. 54 ; ix. 6 ; xi. 69 ; zii. 1-81 ; 
XV. 89. 

Alaki, iii. 65. 

Ajvinau, the, vii. 7, 

Asita, i. 54, 67, 85 ; ii. 25; viii. 84. 
Asta, iv. xoo; vii. 32. 

Ahalyi, iv. 72. 

Akuw^anyiA, xii. 63 (cf. 83). 

Atreya, i. 48. 

A 

Ananda, xvii. ii. 

Abhasurii, the, xii. 53. 


Arati, xv. 1 3, 20 
Ashi^fi^, ix. 20. 

Ikshv&kavas, the, i. 49 ; vii. 6 ; ix. 4 ; 
xii. I. 

Indra (Maghavat, ^S’akra, &c.), i. 7, 27, 
29,63,92; ii.27; iv. 72; V. 22, 27, 
87; vi. 62; vii. 3, 43; viii. 64, 73, 
79; ix. 5, 10, 12; X. 19,39, 41; xi. 
13, 14, 16, 70; xiii. 9, 37. 

trvara, ix. 53 ; xvii. 30. 

Ugr&yudha, xi. 18. 

Ultare kurava^, the, iv. 10. 

Udayagiri, x. 15. 

Udayin, iv. 8, 24, 62; xvii, 17, 18, ao. 
Udraka, xii. 82*86 (cfi Rudraka). 
Upatishya, xvii. lo. 

Upasu;»da, xi. 32. 

Upasena, xvii. 8. 

Uruvilva, xvii. 8. 

Urvajf, xi. 15. 

^ishyair/imga, iv. 19. 

£kaj&mgt, xvii. 27. 

Elapatra, xvii. 3. 


This Index omiti some of the obicnxe namei in the last book. 
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Ai(/a, xi. 15; xili. 12. 

Autathya, iv. 74. 

Aurva, i. 29. 

Aurvaxeya, ix. 9. 

Ka, ii. 51. 

Kakshivat, i. 29. 

Kawthaka, v. 3, 68; vi. 53, 55, 67; 

viii. 3 ) 17 . 19 ) 32 , 43 , 73 , 76 * 

Kapiw^lida, iv. 77. 

Kapila, i. 2, 94; xii. 21. 

Kapilavastu, i. 2 (?), 94 ; v. 84 ; vi. 30, 
51 ; viii. 5 ; xvii. 20, 30 
Kama»ialu, xv. 96. 

Kamali, xvii. 13. 

KarSla^naka, iv. 80. 

K&tna, iii. 24 ; iv. 4 ; xiii. 2. 
Kimiva^arS^, the, xiv. 88. 

Kirttikeya (shanmukha), i. 93. 

Kdla, xii. 1 1 3. 

K^lSma, xii. 2. 

K 41 i, iv. 76. 

K 4 xik 4 , xvii. 2. 

Kixisiwdari, iv. 16. 

K 4 ji, Kiri, xv. 89, 90, loi ; xvii. 2, 6. 
Kdxyapa, xvii. 12. 

KixyapiA, the, xvii. 8. 

KuravaA, the, xi. 31. 

Kuvera, i. 94 ; iv. 10 ; v. 45, 85 ; xvii. 15. 
Kuxika, i. 49. 

Kailisa, i. 3, 21; ii. ^o; x. 41. 

Kolata, xvii. 10. 

Kaurava, iv. 79. 

Gawgi, ix. 25; XV. 98; xvii. 7. 
Gawdha, xv. 97. 

Gamdhapura, xv. 97. 

Gaya, xii. 87. 


Gayi, xv. 91 ; xvii. 8. 

Garut/a, xvii. 22. 

Ganitmat, xiii. 54. 

GopikS, xvii. 27, 28, 30. 

Gautama, iv. 18, 72 ; xv. 104. 

Gautami, viii. 24, 51 ; xvii. 23, 28, 30. 

Ghnt 4 /&i, iv. 20. 

A^awdramas, iv. 75. 

A^aitraratha, iv. 78. 

A'yavana, i. 48. 

Khmdi, AAawaaKki, v. 68; vi. 4, 
25,43165; vii. i; viii. 9, 23, 32, 42, 
73; xvii. 17, 18. 

Ganaka, i. 50; ix. 20; xii. 67. 
Gayawta, ix. 5, 12. 

Ginakshetra, xv. 114. 

Guhvati, iv. 75. 

Geta, xvii. n, 15. 

GetakSrarrya, xvii. 15. 

Gaigishavya, xii. 67. 

Tirkshya, vi. 5. 

Tushita, TushitS^,^the, i. 19; xiv. 89; 

xvi. III. 

Trish, xiii. 3. 

Tnsh« 4 , XV. 13, 17. 
Trayastriwxad-devSA, xiv. 89. 
Trikavyawgika, xvii. 4. 

Damdak 4 A, the, xi. 31. 

Dajaratha, viii. 81. 

DSarathi, viii. 8. 

Divodasa, xvii. 7. 

DirghSnakha, xvii 11. 


Devi, i. 66. 
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Drumasiddha, xvii. 22. 

Dnim&ksha, ix. 60. 

Drumih^aketu, the Moon ? v, 3. 

Dharma/bkra xv. 119. 

DharmapSlin, xvii. 10. 

Dhannaru^i, xv. 86. 

DharmS/ivi, xvii. 9. 

Dhanyiyana, xvii. lo. 

Dhntarish/ra, xvii. 22. 

Dhr/’ti, xvii. 3. 

Nawdana, iii. 64. 

Namdabala, xii. 106. 

Na;7idaguhi, i. 19. 

Namdika, xvii. 9. 

Nawdin, xv. 93. 

Namu^, XV. 25, 46. 

Naradatta, xvii. 13. 

NalakAvara, i. 94. 

Nahusha, ii. n; xi. 14, 16. 

N&laka, xvii. 3. 

Nigrodha-vana (niyagrodha), xvii. 18, 27. 
NinnS«aratayaA, the, xiv. 89. 

NirmitS bodhisattva^, the, xiv. 71. 
Nairam^nS, xii. 88, 105. 

Pa/wfe-bhikshavaA pawtei-vargiyiA, the, 
xii. 89, iii; xv. 89, 104, 118 (cf. 
Bhadravargtyd^). 

Padma, ii. 3. 

Padmakhawe/a, iii. 63. 
Paranirmita-va^avartmaA, the, xiv. 89. 
Par&jara, iv. 76 ; xii. 67. 

Piwefava (mountain), x. 14, 

PSw</avaA, the, x, 17. 

Piwdh, iv. 79. 

Punarvasft, ix. 1 1. 


Purawdara, iv. 72 ; xiii. 37. 

Pushya, i. 25. 

Pftrwa, xvii. 2, 15. 

Pn’thu, i. 29. 

Paurvika, xvii. 27. 

Pra^apati, xii. 21. 

Prhi, xiii. 3. 

Balabhid (Indra), x. 41. 

Bali, xi. 16. 

BalamukhyS, iv. 17. 

Biwbisara, xv. too (cf. Ae^/ya) ; xvii. 9. 
BuddhSA (atitaA), i. 38 ; xiv. 75; xv. 8. 
Budha, iv. 75. 

Bodhidruma, xii. 112, n6; xiii. 7, 27, 
32, 42, 68 ; xiv. 90 ; xvii. 12. 
Bodhisattva, i. 19, 24; ii. 56; ix. 30; 
X. 18, &c. 

BrahmakiyikSA, the, xiv. 88. 

Brahman, i. i ; xii. 42, 51, 65; xv. 18, 
84, 1 18 ; xvi. 93, n I ; xvii. i, 24, 30. 

BhadravargiyaA, the five, xii. 89, iii ; 

XV. 104, 115 (cf. PawAa-bhikshavaA). 
Bhadrisan&ni, xv. 114. 

BharadvS^, iv, 74. 

Bhava, i. 93. 

Bhirgava, vi. i ; ix. 2, 3. 

Bhishma, ix. 25; xi. 18. 

Bhr/gu, i. 46. 

MagadhSA, the, x. 10, 41; xi. i; xvii. 

II. 

Maghavai, see Indra. 

Mathuri, xvii. 4. 

Manu (Vaivasvata), viii. 78. 
Mamth&lagautama, iv. 17. 

Mamdara, vi, 13. 
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Mamat&(P), iv. 74. 

Marakata, xvii. 3. 

Manitvat (Indra)i viii. 13 ; x. 39. 
Maruts, the, v. 27. 

Mah&kautuka, xvii. 27. 

UMrzgih, the, xv. 64, 74 ; xvii. 22. 
Mahisudarfa, viii. 62. 

Mahendra, see Indra. 

MahoragS^, the, i. 38. 

Madrt, iv. 79. 

MiwdhStn, i. 29; x. 31 ; xi. 13. 

MSy 4 , i. 15, 22, 37; ii. 18. 

MSra,xiii. 1-73; xv. ii, 37. 
MarakanySA, xiii. 3, 14; xiv. 88; xv. 

Miniti, iv. 74. 

Mr/gadiva, xv.87, 103, 114; xvii. 5. 
Meghakilt, xiii. 49. 

Mcni, V. 37, 43; xiii, 41, 57; xv. 32. 
Maitra, xvii. 2, 27. 

Maitr&ya^i, xvii. 2. 

Maitrtya, xv. 118; xvi. i. 

Maitreya, xvi. 53. 

MaithakU, the, xi. 31. 

Maudgalya, xvii. 10. 

Yaksh&dhipa, i. 36. 

Yamuni, iv. 76 ; xii. 107. 

YaySti, ii. 11 ; iv. 78. 

Yajoda, xvii. 5. 

YajodrA, xvii. 17. 

Yajodharft, ii. 26, 46; vi. 34; viii. 31, 
60, 71. 

Yim$A, the, xiv. 89; xvi. no. 

Rati, xiii. 3, 17 ; xv. 13, 14. 

R&ghava, vi. 36. 

RS^gnba, x. i, 9. 


Ri^geha, xvii. 9, 12, 16. 

Rdma (Dirarathi), viii. 81 ; ix. 9, 25. 

59. 67. 

Rima (Bhirgava), ix. 25. 

Rihu, ii. 46 ; ix. 28. 

Rihula, ii. 46 ; viii. 61 : ix. 28 ; xvii. 
27, 28, 30. 

Rudraka, xv. 89; xvii. 14 (cf. Udraka). 
Raivata, xvii. 14. 

Rohim, iv. 73. 

Rohitavastuka, xv. 96. 

Lumbint, i. 23; xvii. 27. 

Lopamudri, iv. 73. 

Va^abShu, ix. 20. 

Vjwiri, xv. 94. 

Vara«i, xvii. 5. 

Vajavartina^, the, xvi. iii. 

Vajish/Aa, i. 47, 57; iv. 77 ; ix. 60. 
Vasavas, the,.vii. 7. 

Vdmadeva, ix. 9. 

Vir&wasi, xv. 87, loi ; xvii. 0. 

VSlmiki, i. 48. 

Visava (Indra), xiii. 9. 

Videh&A, the, ix. 20. 

Vidyikara, xvii. 4. 

Vindhya, xiii. 38 ; xvii. 3. 
Vindhya-kosh/Aa, vii. 54 
Vivasvat, iv. 28. 

ViMAi, iv. 78. 

Virvimitra, iv. 20. 

Vishmi, xvii. 30. 

Vuwda, XV. 95. 

Vuwdadvlra, xv. 95. 

Vntra, viii. 13; xi. 14. 

Vnsh^iayaA, the, xi. 31. 

VnhatphaliA, the, xii. 58. 
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Vr/haspati, i, 46 ; iv. 74, 75 ; vii. 43 ; 
ix. 12. 

Venuvana, xvii. 16, 17. 

Vaibhra^a, ix. 20. 

Vaijvawtarajrama, xi. 73. 

Vyisa, i. 47. 

S’akti, xvii. 13. 

5akra, i. 63; vi. 62; ix. 12; x. "19; 

xi. 13; XV. 65; xvi. 93, no. 
^awkhamedhiya (udyana), xv. 102. 

S2ik\y ii. 27. 

.Sdkya, Sikyik, the, i. 7, 14, 54, 63, 93 ; 
ii. 25; v. I, 36; vi. 60; vii. 13; viii. 
8 ; ix. II, 24 ; X. II ; xiii. 43 ; xv. 44, 
85, 88; xvii. i, 24. 
iSt/ntanu, xiii. 12. 

Simiiy iv. 19. 

-Saliputra, xvii. ii. 

54 K, xvii. 10. 

.Silya, xvii. 10. 

SiXvih, the, ix. 60. 

•Siva (Ija, &c.), x. 3; xvii. 21, 24. 
iSivi, xiv. 30. 
iSbkra, i. 46 ; ix. 10. 

^ddh^idhivdsdA, the, iii. 26, 56 ; xiii, 31, 
5uddhiv&slA, the, xiv. 88. 

-Shddhodana, i. 9, 20 ; xvii. 17, 23. 
5hbhakr^sn^, the, xii. 56. 
5auddhodani, ii. 46 ; iii. 40 ; xi. i. 
iS’auddhodaneya, xv. 118. 


.Sravastt, xvii. 15. 

^re«ya, x. 10, 16 (cf. Biwbisira). 
iSvetabaldrka, xvii. 4. 

Sagara, i. 49. 

Saw^yin, xvii. 3. 

Sanatkumira, ii. 27; v. 27. 
Saptarshitari, i. 33. 

Sabhya, xvii. 4. 

Sarvirthasiddha, ii. 17; vii. i. 

SSwkn’ti, ix. 60. 

Sarathi (pura), xv. 98, 

Sarasvata, i. 47. 

Su^ta, xvii. 9. 

Sudamna, xv. 92. 

SunirmitaA, the, xvi. -in. 

Su;;zda, xi. 32. 

Suwdardnanda, xvii. 27. 

Sumitra, vi. 36. 

Suvar«anishMivin, viii. 77. 

SOryaka, xiii. ii. 

Sn/7^aya(SaOT^ya?), viii. 77. 

Sen^t, ix. 20. 

Soma, iv. 73. 

Sautasomi, xvii. 27. 

Saunu, Saunava (?), xvii, 28, 30. 
SvayawbhQ, ii. 51 ; x. 2, 19; xvii. 30. 
Svastika, xvii. 6. 

Himavat, il 3; iv. 27; v. 45; viii. 36 
ix. 68. 

Hholdri, i. 20; xvii. 13. 
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